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NOTICE. 


The following brief Memoir of the K^li Rammohun Roy was 
prepared by Dr. Carpenter from authentic sources of informa- 
tion chiefly found in the “ Monthly Repository of Theology and 
General Literature/’ Vols. xiii. to xx.; from the Memoir prefixed 
to the “Precepts of Jesus/’ by Rev. Dr. T. Rees; from commu- 
nications received from the family, with whom the Rajah resided 
in London, and from the R^jah personally by the writer It 
was inserted, after the Rajah’s lamented death, in the Bristol 
OazetU and Bristol Mercury, and licence copied into other papers, 
ft was afterwards inserted, will* some additions in the “ Review 
of the Labours, Opinions, and Character of Rajah Rammouun 
Roy/' by Dr. Carpenter, from which copious extracts are made 
in this volume. As this work is now out of print it is hero given 
in full, up to the Rajah’s arrival in England, as an introduction 
to the work. 



PREFACE. 


The Eajah Eamhohuh Hot waa, in the laxbd 
of his birth, a man greatly before his age. 
He was a light shining in thick darkness, 
— palpable, — impenetrable by its rays ; — its 
lustre Wved only tp make the surrounding 
gloom more visible. Renee he was appre- 
ciated during his life by very few of his 
countrymen, and his death appeared at the 
time to excite but little regret in India. 
It was to England that* he turned for 
encouragement, sympathy and help, for 
Englishmen had shown that they compre- 
hended in some degree the greatness of his 
spirit, and admired the .purity and devotedness . 
of his life. Erom ‘England, therefore, he 
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songfht for help in his efforts to regenerate 
his country; — ^he hoped after visiting her 
shores, and gathering strength from * com- 
munion with the wise and good among her 
citizens, to return to India, armed with fresh 
power, guided by new light, to accomplish 
the great purpose of his life. 

• 

It was otherwise ordered, for the fit time 
was not come. His earthly warfare was 
accomplished ; — he was permitted to retire 
from the battle of life, and to lie down to rest 
where all that was mortal of him would bo 
guarded as a sacred deposit, and where the 
memorials of his spirit would be honoured 
and cherished. Long years required to roll 
by, and many changes to take place in India, 
before his country should be prepared truly 
to appreciate the great Eeformer. 

More than a quarter of a century has 
now passed, and the name of Eamuohuk Eoy 
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the paths of virtue and righteousness. In 
order to judge rightly of such men, we' 
should carefully consider the times in which 
they lived, the state of society in which 
they were brought up, and the obstacles 
and difficulties which surrounded them ; — thus 
we find Rammohttn Rot to have been, not 
only a great and good man, but one whom 
future generations of his countrymen must 
regard as the First Hindoo Reformer,” 
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BIOfiBAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Ea-JImohun Eoy was the son of Eam Khant Eoy. 

’ His grandfather tesided at Moorshedabad, and filled 
some important offices under the Moguls ; hut being 
ill-treated by them towards the end of his life, the 
son took up his abode in the district of Bordouan, 
where he had landed property. There Eammohto Eoy 
was bom, most probably about 1774. Under his father’s 
roof he received the elements of native education, and 
also acquired the Persian language. He was afterwards ' 
sent to Patna to learn Arabic ; and lastly to Benares 
to obtain a knowledge of the Sanscrit, the sacred 
language of the Hindoos. His masters at Patna set 
him t^ study Arabic translations of some of the writings 
of Aristotle and Euclid ; and it is probable that the 
training thus given his mind in acuteness and close 
reasoning, and the knowledge which he acquired, of the 
Mahommedan religion from Muss(|pien whom he es- 
teemed, contributed to cause that searching examination 
of the faith in which he was educated, which led him 
eventually to the important efforts he made to restore 
it to its eariy simplicity. 
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His family was Brahminical, of high respectability ; 
and, of course, he was a Brahmin by birth. After his 
death the thread of his caste was seen round him, pass- 
ing over his left shoulder and under his ri^t. His 
father trained him in the doctrine of his sect ; but he 
very early observed the diversities of opinion existing 
even among the idolaters ; and that while some exalted 
Brama, the Creator, others gave the ascendancy to Vishnu, 
the Preserver ; and others agaimto Siva, the Desti’oybr. 
It is scarcely possible, too, but that his mind must have 
been struck by the simplicity of the Mahonimedan faith 
and worship ; and at any rate it early revolted from the 
frivolous or disgusting rites and ceremonies of Hindoo 
idolatry. Without disputing the authority of his father, 
he often sought from him information as to the reasons 
of his faith. He obtained no satisfaction; ^iid he at 
last determined, at the early age of fifteen, to leave the 
paternal home, and sojourn for a time in Tliibet, that he 
might see another form of religious faith. He spent two 
or three years in that country, and often excited the 
anger of the worshippers of the Lama by his rejection 
of their doctrine tliat this pretended deity — a living 
man — ^was the creator and preserver of the world. In 
these circumstances he experienced the soothing kind- 
ness oT the female part of the family ; and his gentle, 
feeling heart lately dwelt, with deep interest, at the 
distance of more than forty years, on the recollections 
of that period, which, he said, had made him always 
feel respect and gratitude towards the female sex, and 
which doubtless contributed to that unvarying and re- 
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fined courtesy wliicli marked his intercourse with them 
in this country. 

When he returned to Hindostan, he was met by a 
deputation from his father, and received by him with 
great consideration. He appears, from that time, to 
have devoted himself to the study of Sanscrit and other 
languages, and of the ancient books of the Hindoos. 
H^^d frequent discussions with his father : through 
af^pf him, however, he never avowed the scepticism 
which he entertained as to the present forms of their 
religion ; but from some indirect reproaches he received, 
he imagined that he had fallen under his father’s sus- 
picions. His father had given him, for that country, a 
very superior education ; but having been brought up 
himself in the midst of the Mussulman Court, he appears 
to have thought principally of those qualifications which 
would recommend his son to {he ancient conquerors of 
India; and till manhood Eammohun E6y knew very 
little of the English language, and that little he taught 
himself. 

“ At the age of twenty-two,” says the Editor of the 
English Edition of the Abr|dgment ^f the Vedant and 
the Cena Upanishad, ** ^ commenced the study of the 
English language, which not pursuing with applic^ition, 
he five years afterwards, when I became acquainted with 
him, could merely speak it well enough to be understood 
upon the most common topics of discourse ; biit could 
not write it with any degree of correctness. He was 
afterwards employed as Dewan, or principal nativft officer, 
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in the collection of the revenues, in the district of which 
I was for five years collector in the East India Company’s 
civil service. By perusing all my public correspondence 
with diligence and attention^ as well as by corresponding 
and conversing with European gentlemen, he acquired 
so correct a knowledge of the English language as to be 
enabled to write and speak it with considerable accuracy.” 

The father, IUm Khant Eoy, died about 1804 or 5, 
having two years i)reviously divided his i>roperty appug 
his three sons. It 'was not long, before IIammohun Eoy 
became the only survivor; and he thereby possessed 
considerable property. From this period he appears to 
have commenced his plans of reforming the religion of 
his countrymen; and in the progress of his efforts to 
enlighten them, he must have expended large siims of 
money, for he gratuitously distributed most of fhe works 
which he published for fllie purpose. He now quitted 
Bordouan and removed to Moorshedabad, where he pub- 
lished in Persian, with an Arabic preface, a work entitled 
** Agaimt the Idolatry of all Beligiom'* No one under- 
took to refute this hook ; but it raised up against him a 
host of enemies, apd in l814 he retired to Caldlltt^ 
where he applied himself to the study of the En^i^ 
toguage both by reading and by conversatiomj |hd he 
also acquired some knowledge of Latin, and much 
attention to the mathematics. At thii§ time he purchased 
a garden, with a house . constructed in the European 
mode, in the Circular J^ad, at the easfem extremity of 
the city ; and he gradually gathered rgnhd him Squiring 
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4itelllgent Hindoos, of rank and opulence, some of whom 
united as early as 1818 in a species of monotheistic 
worship. 

The ^ody of Hindoo theology is comprised in the 
Veds, which are writings of very high antiquity, very 
copious, but obscure in style; and about two thousand 
years ago, Vyas drew up a compendious abstract of the 
whole, accompanied with explanations of the mol’s diffi- 
cult passages. This digest Vyas called the Vedant, or 
the Resolution of aU the Veds. One portion of this 
respects the ritual, and another the principles, of religion. 
It is written in the Sanscrit language. Eammohun Roy 
translated it into the Bengalee and Hindoostanee lan- 
guages, for the benefit of his countrymen ; and afterwards 
published an abridgment of it, for gratuitous and exten- 
sive distribution. ' Of this abridgment he published an 
English^ translation in 1816, tile title of which represents 
the Vedant as ** tlie most celebrated and revered work 
of Brahminical theology, establishing the unity of the 
Supreme Being, and that he alone is the object of pro-, 
pitiation and worship.” Towaids the close of his preface 
he thus writes — ** My constant reflections on the incon- 
vement, or, rather, injurious rites introduced by * the 
peculiar practice of Hindoo idolatry, which more tlmn 
any other Pagan worship destroys the texture of society 
— ^together with oompassiou for my countrymen-riave 
compelled me to use every possible effort to awaken 
them from their dream of error and by making them 
acquainted witli the [their] scriptures, enable them to 
contemplate, with true devotion, the unity ai^ omni- 
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presence of nature's Grod. By takmg the path whif^ 
conscience and sincerity direct, I, bom a Brahmin, have 
exposed myself to the complainings and reproaches even 
of some of my relations, whose prejudices ar5 strong, 
and whose temporal advantage depends on the present 
system. But these, however accumulated, I can tran- 
quilly bear ; trusting that a day will arrive when my 
humble endeavours will be viewed with justice — ^perhaps 
acknowledged with gratitude. •At any rate, whatever 
men may say, I cannot be deprived of this consolation — 
my motives are acceptable to that Being who beholds in 
secret and compensates openly.” 

After the publication of the Vedant, Eammohun Koy 
printed, in Bengalee and in English, some of the prin- 
cipal chapters of the Veds. The first of the series was 
published in 1816, and is entitled “A Translation of the 
Cena Upanishad, one of the Chapters of the Sama Veda, 
according to the gloss of the celebrated Shancaracharya ; 
establishing the Unity and Sole Omnipotence of the 
Supreme Being, and that He alone is the object of 
Worship.” This ms prefixed to a reprint of the 
Abridgment of th^ Vedant, published in London, in 
1^7, by some one who haiayoyed personal intimacy 
wilh him. The English preface contains a letter 
Rammohun Roy to this gentleman, which shows how 
well he had, even at that time, overcome the dififieulties 
of the English language. "The consequence of my long 
and uninterrupted researches into religious truth (he 
says in this letter) has been, thai 1 have found the 
doctrines of Christ more conducive to mor^ principles, 
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betijer adapted for the use of rational beings, tibm- 
any other which have come to my knowledge; and have 
also found Hindoos in general more superstitious and 
miserable, both »in performance of their religious rites 
and in their domestic concerns, than the rest of the 
known nations of the earth.” He then proceeds to state 
what he had done in order to render them “more happy 
and comfortable both here and hereafter;” and adds, ^*1, 
however, in the beginning of my pursuits, met with the 
greatest opposition from their self-interested leaders the 
Brahmins, and was deserted by my nearest relations; 
and I consequently felt extremely melancholy. In that 
critical situation, the only comfort that I had was the 
consoling and rational conversation of my European 
friends, especially those of Scotland and England.” In 
that same letter he expresses his full expectation of 
speedily setting ofi* for Englarfd ; but says that he had 
been prevented from proceeding so soon as he could 
wish, by the spread of his views, and the inclination 
manifested by many to seek for truth. 

It is not surprising that the interested advocates for 
heathen worship should endeavoujj to uphold it by 
imputations on the character of the Beformer ; and 
some one did publicly chaige him with “ rashness, setf- 
conceit, arrogance, and impiety.” Every member of his 
own family opposed him ; and he expmenced even the 
hitter alienation of his mother through th^ influence of 
the interested persons around her. In his eari^ days, 
his mother was a woman of fine unde]aitandi% ; hut, 
through the influence of superstitioiis bigotry, me had 
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been among his most bitter opponents. B[e, however, 
manifested a warm and affectionate attachment towards 
her; and it was with a glistening eye that he told 
ns she had “repented” of her conduct towards him. 
Though convinced that his doctrines were true, she 
could not throw off the shackles of idolatrous customs. 
“ RajiIMOHUN,” she said to him, before she set out on her 
last pilgrimage to Juggernaut, where she died, “ you are 
right ; but I am a weak woman,®and am grown too old 
to give up these observances, which are a comfort to 
me.” She maintained them with the most self-denying 
devotion. She would not allow a female servant to 
accompany her ; or any other provision to be made for 
her comfort or even support on her journey ; and when 
at Juggernaut, she engaged in sweeping the temple of 
the idol. There she spent the remainder of her life — 
nearly a year if not mofe; and there she died. He 
recently stated, however, that before her death sjie 
expressed her great sorrow for what had passed, 'and 
declared her conviction in the unity of God, and the 
futiHty of Hindoo ffiuperstition. 

D'Acosta, the editor of a journal at ^Calcutta, tr^s- 
mitted to the Abb4 Geegoibb, in 1818, the venous pub- 
lications of this extraordinary man, wit^ sihie acopunt 
of his history ; and through Gregoibb, IfeikacMOHUK Eoy 
became extensiv^y known and hig^y^ appreciated in 
France. D*Acosta says, that he carOftilly avoided every 
thing that could afford a pretext fpr excluding him from 
his caste, since, as a Brahmin, it was his acknowledged 
duty to instruct his countrymen in the sense and real 
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coixKHiaiids of tlieir s&ctsd books. Ho sposks of bim as 
distinguisbed in his controversy more by his logical 
mode of reasoning than by Ms general views, though 
far from deficient in philosophy or information. He 
says that all his conversation, his actions, and his man- 
ners evince a powerful sentiment of individual dignity ; 
while, in general, meanness and feebleness of mind are 
characteristic of the Hindoo ; and that his ingenuous 
conversation- often shcfwrs, in a strain half serious and 
half sportive, all that he wished to be able to do for his 
country. As to his personal exterior at that period, 

D* Acosta says, — “ He is taU and robust ; his regular 
features, and habitually grave countenance, assume a 
most pleasing appearance when he is animated : he 
appears to have a slight disposition to melancholy.” 
*‘The moderation,” adds AbbO Grbgoirb, “with which 
he repels the attacks on his writings, the force of his , 
arguments, and his profound knowledge of the sacred 
books of the Hindoos, are proofs of his fitness for the 
work he has undertaken ; and the pecuniary sacrifices 
he has made, show a dismteresteduass which cannot be 
encouraged or admired too wapnly.”^ 

It was about tliis period that lieut-Gol. FitzclarbrcE, 
now the .Earl of Munster, became acquainted vrith. 
Eammohun Boy, He speaks highly of tljis “most ex- 
traordinary” Brahmin, of his talents and learning, his 
intimate knowledge of our language and eloquence in 
the use of it, his extensive acquaintance with litera- 
ture as well as with the Arabic and Sanscrit^ his clear 
intelligence of the politics of Europe and espicially of 
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England, of .his fine person, and most courtly maunm. 
The representations of the Earl indicate the amazing 
extent, tenaciousness, and accuracy of his memory ; and 
in this and other respects fully accord with what we 
learn of him from other sources ; the Author was, how- 
ever, mistaken in supposing that he had been declared 
to have lost caste.” Eammohun Boy recently stated 
that every effort had been made for the purpose, and 
that he had had, at an enormous expense, to defend 
himself against a series of legal proceedings instituted 
for the purpose of depriving him of caste, and thereby 
of his patrimonial inheritance. Through his profound 
acquaintance, however, with the Hindoo law, he baflBed 
the efforts of his interested enemies, and proved in the 
Courts of justice that he had not forfeited his rights. 
These legal proceedings must have continued, in dif- 
ferent ways, for several ‘years. They appear to have 
terminated in the Provincial Court no long time before 
Rammohun Boy set out for England. On leaving Cal- 
cutta^ he charged ^ > two sons to foiget the conduct of 
their cousins in cohMotion with them. 

Besides essentialljp’ contributing to the establishment 
and maintenance of native schools, Bammqhun Boy 
directed his efforts, and with great success, towards the 
extinction of the practice of burning widows. One of his 
tracts on this subject he dedicated to the Marchioness of 
Hastings, when the Marquis was Governor Gener^. 

It has already been shown that as early as 1817 he 
had directed his attention to the Christian religion; 
but he found himself greatly perplexed by the various 
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doctrines which he saw insisted upon as i^sueiential to 
Christianity, in the writings of Christian authors, and in 
conversation with those Christian teachers with whom 
he had hommunication : he resolved, therefore, to study 
the original Scriptures for himself; and for this purpose 
he acquired the knowledge of the Hebrew and TSreek 
languages. Becoming strongly impressed with the ex- 
ceflence and importance of the Christian system of 
morality, he published, in 1820, in English, Sanscrit, 
and Bengalee, a series of selections; principally from the 
first three Gospels, which he entitled, The Precepts of 
Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness.** He passed 
by those portions of the Evangelists which have been 
made the basis of distinctive doctrines; and also (ex- 
cept where closely interwoven with the discourses of 
Christ) the narratives of miracles — believing these to 
be less fitted to affect fiie convictions of his countiy- 
men, vdiile the preceptive part he deemed most likely 
“ to produce the desirable effect of improving the hearts 
and minds of men of different peipiasions and degrees 
of understanding.** “ This simple code of religion and 
morality,** he says, at the close of his preface, so 
admirably calculated to elevate men*s ideas to high Jmd 
liberal notions of one God, who has equally subjected 
all living creatures, without distinction of caste, rank or 
wealth, to change, disappointment, pain and death, and 
has equally admitted all to be partakers of the bountiful 
mercies which he has lavished over nature ; asd k also 
so well fitted to regulate the conduct of the hn^oan Tace 
in the discharge of their various duties to God|^ them* 
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selves, and to society ; that I cannot hut hope the best 
effects from its promulgation in the present form ” 

This work was published anonymously, but without 
concealment of the source. It brought upon him some * 
severe and unexpected animadversions in “ The Friend 
of India”; the writer of which uncourteously, as weU 
as most unjustly, spoke of the Compiler as a heathen. 
Under the designation of “ A’Friend to Truth,” Eammo- 
HUN Eoy published an Appeal k) the Christian Public 
in defence of the “‘Precepts of Jesus” ; in whfch he 
declares, that the expressions employed in the preface 
should have shown the opponent “ thiit the Compiler 
believed, not only in one God whose nature and essence 
is beyond human comprehension, but in #e- truths re-^* 
vealed in the Christian system ” He ^further iiiaintains 
that the “Precepts of Jesus” “contain not ‘only thl^ 
essence of all that is necessary to instruct mankind in 
their cml duties, but also the best and only means of 
obtaining the forgiveness of our sins, the favor of God, 
and strength to overcome our passions and to keep liis 
commandments.” Be defends the system which the 
Compiler had adopted to introduce Christianity to the 
native inhabitants, by appealing to the fact that nearly 
three-fifths are Hindoos and two-fifths Moosulmans, the 
latter devoted from their infancy to the belief in one 
God ; and declares that, from his own experience in reli- 
gious controversy with them, he is satisfied that he was 
rendering them most service by making them acquainted 
with Ihose precepts (by which he* appears to have meant, 
more generally, “the obedience to which he 
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believed most peculiarly required of a Christian, and 
such as could by no means tend in doctrine to excite 
the religious horror of the Mohammedans, or the scoffs 
of the llindoos.” “ Such dogmas or doctrinal and other 
passages,** he afterwards says, "as are not exposed to 
those objections, and are not unfamiliar to the minds of 
those for whose benefit the compilation was intended, 
are generally included, in conformity with the avowed 
plan of the work ; particularly such as seem calculated 
to direct our love and obedience to the beneficent Author 
of the univeme, and to liim whom he gi’aciously sent to 
deliver those precept^ of religion and morality whose 
tendency is to promote universal peace and harmony” 
When I’eplj^g to the objections of the Iteviewer, that 
the precepW^of Christ do not shew how to obtain the 
forgivene*ss of sins and the favor of God, the Friend of 
Truth extracts from the compilation " a few passages of 
that greatest of all j)rophets who was sent to call sinners 
to repentance’*; and adds, "Numerous passages of the 
Old and New Testaments to the same effect, which 
might fill a volume, distinctly promise us that the for- 
giveness of God and the favor of his Divine Majesty 
may be obtained by sincere repentance, as required of 
sinners by the Kedeemer.*’ 

On these anonymous publications, Dr. Mabshman, of 
Serampore College, published a series of animadversions 
which led to a very remarkable reply from Eammohun 
UoY — the Second Appeal-*-with his name prefixed, 
which is distinguished by the closeness of hi^i reason^ 
ings, the extent and critical accuracy of his i^ptural 
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knowledge, the comprehensiveness of his investigations, 
the judiciousness of his arrangement, the lucid state- 
ment of his own opinions, and the acuteness and skill 
with which he controverts the positions of his oppo- 
nents. All the publications of this controversy were 
soon reprinted in London ; and those who wish to be- 
come acquainted with the sentiments of this remarkable 
man, as to his Christian belief generally, and liis own 
opinions respecting God and Christ, may be referred 
with confidence, and in an especial manner, to this 
Second Appeal to the Christian Public in defence of 
the ^'Precepts of Jesus.” The dqptrine maintained in 
it respecting God, is thus stated by himself : — ** That, 
the Omnipotent God, who is the only proper object of 
religious veneration, is one and undivided in person ” ; 
that “ in reliance on numerous promises founcl in the 
. sacred writings, we ought to entertain every hope of 
enjoying the blessings of pardon from the mejeeiM 
Father, through repentance, which is declared the only 
means of procuring forgiveness for our failures ” ; and 
that he leads “such as worship him in spirit to righteous 
conduct, and ultimately to salvation, through his guid- 
ing influence which is called the Holy Spirit,” “given 
as the consequence of their sincere prayer and suppli- 
cation.” And respecting “Jesus of Nazareth” he speaks, 
as the ‘^Christ of God”: he says he places “implicit 
confidence” in his “ veracity, candour, and perfection 
he represents him as “ a Being in whom dwelt all truth, 
and who was sent with a divine law to guide mankind 
by his preacMng and example”; as receiving the 
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Father, “ the commission to come into the world for the 
salvation of mankind” ; as judging the woiM by the 
wisdom of God ; as being “ empowered to perform won- 
derful works” ; he speaks of his subordinate nature and 
leceiving all the powers which he manifested from the 
Father; but also of his being ‘‘superior even to the 
angels in heaven, living from the beginning of the world 
to eternity”; and of the Father's creating “all things 
by him and for him” ; and he dwells with great satis- 
faction (pp. 162 — 167) on the conclusion to which the 
instructions of Christ had led him, that tlie “ unity ex- 
isting between the Father and himself,” is “ a subsisting 
concord of will and design, such as existed among his 
Apostles, and not identity of being.” “ Had not expe- 
rience (lie concludes) too clearly proved that such meta- 
phorical expressions, when taken singly and without 
attention to their contexts, may be made the foundation 
of doctrines <iuite at variance with the tenor of the rest 
of the Scriptures, I should have had no hesitation in 
submitting indiscriminately the whole of the doctrines 
of the New Testament to my counifyinen ; as I should 
have felt no apprehension that even the most ignorant 
of them, if left to the guidance of their own unpreju- 
diced views of the matter, could misconceive the clear 
and distinct assertions they every where contain of the 
unily of God and subordinate nature of his messenger 
Jesus Christ.” 


The Second Appeal called forth another worl^ from 
Dr. Makshman ; *to which Eammohu^ Eoy pul^ehed 
a reply in 1823, under the title of the Final "^peali 
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His preceding works had. been printed at the Baptist 
Missionary Press; but the acting proprietor declined, 
“ although in the politest manner possible,” to print the 
Final Appeal ; and Rammohun Soy purchased'type, and 
commenced an independent printing press for this and 
other similar publications. The imprint is " Calcutta : 
printed at the Unitarian Press, DhuimtoUah.” He de- 
pended chiefly on native aid; and in consequence the 
original work has many errata. ^ In the Preface he states 
that this controversy had prevented other publications 
which he had projected for his countrymen, as well as 
drawn him for three years from other literary pursuits ; 
and that it had caused much coolness towards him in 
the demeanour of some whose friendship he held veiy 
dear : neveriheless, that he did not wish he had pursued 
a diSerent course, since, he says, whatever may be tlie 
opinion of the world, my own conscience fully approves 
of my past endeavours to defend what I esteem the 
cause of truth,” 

The Editor of the Indian Gazette, in adverting to this 
discussion, and to tlie other labours of this distinguished 
native, thus writes — ** We say distinguished, because he 
is so among his own people, by caste, rank, and resjject- 
ability ; and among all men he must ever be distin- 
guished for his philanthroj)y, his great learning, and liis 
intellectual ascendancy in general.” As to the con*- 
troversy arising from the Precepts of Jesus, the Editor 
says that whatever other effects it may have caus^ 
** it jtill further ^exliibited the acu^ness of his 
the logical power of his intdlect^ and the unrivs^^ 
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good temper with which he could argue : it roused up 

a most gigantic combatant in the theological^ field— a 
combatant w’ho, we are constrained to say, has not yet 
met with his match herec” 

To the public testimonies already adduced, may be 
added that of the celebrated Sismondi, who, in an article 
in the Eevue Encyclop^dique for 1824, after some 
important observations respecting the institution of 
castes and the sacrifice of widows, thus proceeds : " A 
glorious reform has, however, begun to spread among 
the Hindo^ A Brahmin, whom those who know India 
agreed' 'representing as one of the most virtuous and 
enlightened of men, Eammohuk Roy, is exerting himself 
to restore his countrymen to the worship of the tine 
God, and to the union of morality and religion. His 
fiock is ^small, but increases continually. He com- 
mimicates to the Hindoos all the progress that thought 
has made among the Europeans. He is among them, by 
a much juster title than the Missionaries, the Apostle 
of Christianity.” 
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ENCmSH mPEESSIONS OP EAMMpHUN EOY, 

J>erived from document whkh reached England 
before hie vUit 


Half a centuiy has now elapsed since the attention of 
the religious public in Great Britain was first drawn to 
the wonderful man who is tlfe subject of the present 
volume. Those who are acquainted with India at the 
present time, when the efforts of the British Govern- 
ment have long been directed to advancing the material 
resources of that great country, as well as to promote 
intellectual and moral improvement, and who are aware, 
how gladly these efforts are seconded by the inteUoc^iM 
part of the native population, can hardly realize the 
dif&culties which the first Hindoo Befoimer must have^ 
had to encounter. This must be borne in inind when 
' tmoing the progress of the extraordinary individu^, 
who, for so long a period, stood alonp to encounter the 
hostility of a whole people sunk in the most degrading 
idolatry. 
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The first English notice we find of Ra.mm0HU1^ Hot 
occurs in the Bsriodical Accounts of the Baptist Mis- 
sionaiy Society, Vol. vi., pp. 106—109, of the date of 
1816 • 

“ EAI^L^,-MOHUKA-llAYA, a Very rich Barhee Brahmun 
of Calcutta, is a respectable Sungskrita scholar, and so 
well versed in Tersian, that he is called Mouluvee- 
Eama-mohuna-raya* : he also writes English with cor- 
rectness, and reads with ease English mathematical and 
metaphysical works. He has published in Bengalee 
one or two philosophical works, from the Sungskrita, 
which he hopes may be useful in leading his country- 
hien to renounce idolatry. Europeans breakfast at his 
house, at a separate table, in the English fashion ; he 
has paid us a visit at Serampore, and at a late interview, 
after relating an anecdote of Krishna^ relative to a petty 
theft by tliis god, he addend, ‘ The sweejrer of my house 
would not do such an act, and can I worship a god 
sunk lower than the man who is a menial servant ? 
He is at present a simjde theist, admires Jesus Christ, 
but knows not his need of the atonement. He has not 
renounced his caste, and this enables him to visit the 
richest families pf Hindoos. He is said to be very 
moral ; but is pronounced to be a most wicked man by 
the strict Hindoos.” 

Subjoined to this is a copy of Bammohxjk E6y*s 
Preface to his Translation of the Abridgment of the 
Vedanta. The passage closes as follows: 

* In this and in other extraots, the odginal orthogni|^hj is 
predsnred. 
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this man Mr. Yates writes thus, in a letter dated 
Aug., 1816 ; — ‘ I was introduced to him about a year 
ago : before this, he was not acquainted with any pne 
who cared for his soul. Some time after, I introduced 
Eustace Carey to him, and we have had repeated con- 
versations with him. When I first knew him he would 
talk only on metaphysical subjects, such as the eternity 
of matter, the nature and qualities of evidence, &c., but 
he has lately become much more humble, and disposed 
to converse about the gospel. He has many gelations, 
Bralimuns, and has estabHsiied religious worship among 
them. He maintains the unity of God, and hates all 
the heathen idolatries. He visited Eustace lately and 
stayed to family prayer, with which he was quite de- 
lighted. Eustace gave hm Dr. Watts's Hymns : he 
said he would treasure them up in his lieart.* He has 
been at Serampore once, and 'has engaged to come and 
see me in the course of a few weeks. He has offered 
EuaiACE a piece of ground for a schoor.”* 

, A fuller account of Rammohun Roy is found in the 
Church of England “Missionary Register” for Seji, 
1816, p. 370:— ■ 

" We have been favored with a sight of ‘a 
printed at Calcutta in the present year <1816), the 
. following title : — * Translation of an Abridgmeift of the 
Vedant, or Resolution of all the Veds ; the most cele- 
brated and revered Work of Biahminical Theology, 
establishing the Unity of the Supreme Ben^g ; and ^at 
he alone is the Object of propitiation and worship. By 

♦ Dr. OAaPKMTKR*fi “Kctiew," pp. 
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Eammohxjn Koy/ Before we give an account of this 
curious tract, it may be advantageous to our readers to 
know something of the author. Of Eammohuk Bot we 
have received reports from several friends. The sub- 
stance of them is this : he is a Brahmin, about 32 years 
of age, of extensive landed property, and of great con- 
sideration and influence ; shrewd, vigilant, active, ambi- 
tious, prepossessing in his manners, versed in various 
languages, and busily employed in giving lectures to a 
numbei\of his. countrymen on the Unity of the God- 
head. He is acquainted with the New Testament, and 
seems disposed to hear any thing which can be enforced 
by the authority of Christ. 

“ Another account carries him further as a Cliristian. 
It states that he began his studies by learning Persian ; 
as he considered a knowledge of that language necessary 
to every native of any distinction. From Persian he 
was led almost as a matter of course to Arabic and the 
Koran. His own statement is,, that the religion of 
Mahomed at firet made some impression upon liim ; but 
when he found that the prophet carried off the beautiful 
wife of his slave, and attempted to establish his religion 
by the sword, he became convinced that it could not l^e 
from God. Then he studied our Bible in English ; and 
in consequence became a Christian. He has spread 
liis doctrine to a considerable extent, and has several 
Hindoos of high caste and of fortune in league with 
him, who maintaiq his opinions. They call themselves 
a society, and are bound by certain rules, one of which 
is, that no man shall be admitted into their lumber 
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except -with this condition, that he renounce idol wor- 
Aip. Of these inles, however, they do not seem to be 
very uniform in the observance. One of the society, 
though he professes to have renounced idofatry, yet 
keeps in his house a number of gods, as well as two 
large pagodas : his society has granted him a dispensa- 
tion on this head, because he possesses a certain quan- 
tity of land from the King of Delhi for this purpose, 
and if he were to destroy his idols, he might lose his 
land. One account carries the number .of Eammohun's 
followers to nearly five hundred ; and states, that they 
expect soon to be strong enough to enable him publicly 
to avow .his faith, and consequently to lose his caste,, 
which he has hitherto not done, as it would impede his 
intercourse with many whom he hopes shortly to con- 
vince. The Brahmins had twice attempted his life, but 
he was fully on his guard. It is stated, that after being 
baptized he intends to embark for England, with many 
of his friends, in order to pass some years in the acqui- 
sition of learning at one or both of our universities. 

‘'Eammohtjn writes and speaks English correctly. He 
has published different tracts and translations in our 
tongue, and in Persian and Bengalee, directed against 
the Hindoo idolatry and superstitions. The piece, of 
which we shall give on abstract, discovers little else 
than a discernment of the folly of the vulgar belief of 
his co'untry ; and a subtle, but unsuccessful, attempt to 
put a good meaning on the absurd statements of its 
more ancient and refined creed. His judgment may 
possibly be convinced of the truth of Divine rev^tion, 
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but one of our correspondents represents him to be se 
yet but a self-confident Deist; — disgusted with the 
follies of the pretended revelations from heaven, with 
which lie has been conversant, but not yet bowed in his 
convictions, and humbled in his heart to the revelation 
of Divine mercy. We do not mean to say that the 
heart of Eammohun Eoy is not humbled, and that he 
has not received the gospel as the only remedy for the 
spiritual diseases under which he labours in common 
With all men; but we have as yet seen no evidence 
sufficient to warrant us in this belief. We pray God to 
give him grace, that he may in penitence and faith 
embrace with all his heart the Saviour of the world. 

** The tract (of which we have given the title) is short, 
extending to fourteen pages, quarto. It is an abridg- 
ment of •the Vedant of Vyas, whom Eammohun Eoy 
represents as ‘the greatest of the Indian theologists, 
philosophers and poets.' The author professes to give 
the real sense and meaning of the Vedant and Veds on 
the most important points of the Hindoo theology, 
which he asserts to have been misunderstood and for- 
gotten. His various positions are supported by passsjges 
from the Vedant or Veds, and those which appear to 
contradict them are explained. After asserting Ihe 
necessity for mankind to acquire knowledge respecting 
the Supreme Being, but that this knowledge is limited 
to very narrow bounds, the author argues from the 
Vedant and Veds that creating and governing power 
cannot be attributed to any of the various ol^ects to 
which the grosser Hindoo theology attributes it ; such 
as the void space, air, light, nature, atoms, the any 
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ipd or goddess of the earth, the siin, or any of the 
eiAestial gods. He asserts the unity, spirituality, omni- 
presence and omnipotence of the Supreme Being ; — that 
he is the sole object of worship ; — that the adoration of 
him is required of mankind, as wdl as of the celestial 
gods ; — ^that moral principle is a part of the adoration 
of God, with reliance on, and self-resignation to, the 
only true Being, and an aversion to worldly considera- 
tions ; — and that devotion to the Supreme Being is not 
limited to any holy place or sacred country. 

‘‘The rise of this new sect, the zeal and subtlety 
displayed by its founder, with its obvious tendency to 
undermine the fabric of Hindoo superstition, are objects ^ 
of serious attention to the Christian mind. ‘Who 
knows,* asks one of the friends from whom we have 
received these communications, ‘ but this man may be 
one of the many instruments by which God, in his 
mysterious providence, may accomplish the overthrow 
of idototry?* ‘What may be the effect of this man’s 
labours,* says another correspondent, ‘time will shew. 
Probably, they may bring the craft of vSdshminism and 
caste into danger; and God may be hi this manner 
shaking the kingdom of Satan. Hdwever tliis. may 
prove, that great work will be done ;i^d though reason 
and philosophy may not have a voice powerful enough 
to reach the hearts of these poor captives, yet tha 
Christian missionary whom Christ sends forth will find, 
a mouth and tongue which no man shall be able /to 
gainsay or to resist*.** * 

« Extracted £rom the Monthly Bepoaitory of Theology and 
General literature/* Vd. zin., pp. 299— >S01, 1819. . 
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In this, and in other extracts, the Editor ofr this 
volume refirains from expressing an opinion on iSbe 
sentiments of the VTiter, and merely presents to the 
reader tie views which were entertained at the time 
respecting E^IlMMOHUN Koy, and brought Jjefore the 
English public by the periodical literature of the day. 

A notice of the Abridgment of the Vedant occurs in 
the same volume of the “ Monthly Eepository,” p. 512, 
which is interesting, a» affording from another quarter 
a view of the position first taken by the Hindoo 
Eeformer : — 

“ Two literary phenomena, of a singular nature, have 
ivery recently been exhibited in India. The first is a 
Hindif Deist. 

‘‘Eammohun Eoy, a Bramin, has published a small 
work, in *1116 present year, at Calcutta, entitled ‘ An 
Abridgment of the Vedant, or Eesolution of all the 
Veds; the most celebrated work of Braminical Theology, 
establishing the Unity of the Supreme Being, and that 
he alone is the Object of Worship.* It contains a 
collection of very remarkable texts from the Vedas, in 
which the principles of natural religion are delivered, 
not without dignity; and which treat all worship to 
inferior beings, together with the observance of rites 
and seasons, and the distinctions of food, as the aids of 
an imperfect religion, which may be altogethot disre- 
garded by those who have attained to the kndwledge 
and love of the true God, His contemporaries mi liis 
ancestors he considers as idolaters, notwithstanding the 
excuse of an allegorical theology which some Eux^eans 
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hiav^made for them. This Bramin is made to complain 
ii^h feeling, in the English version, of the obloquy 
which he has incurred among his countrymen by the 
purity of his faith. He alludes no where to any other 
system of j?eligion ; and passes ov^, in absolute silence, 
the labours, and indeed the existence of the missionaries.” 

The records of the next year mark a striking advance 
in Eammohttn Eoy’s mind. The following passage is 
extracted from a letter from Ee«r. T. BsiiSHAM, Minister 
of Essex Street Chapel, London, as an introduction to 
a letter he had just received from a native convert to 
Christianity, William Egberts, of Madras : — 

“ It is very remarkable that while the great doctrinen 
of the unity and unrivalled supremacy of God Is thus 
gradually working its way among the poorer classes of 
natives in the vicinity of Madras, it is at the ^ame time 
making a triumphant progress among the higher castes 
of Hindoos in the great and populous city of Calcutta. 
Eammohun Boy, a learned, eloquent, and opulent Brfih- 
mun, having, by the proper exercise of his own under- 
standing, discovered the folly and absurdity of the 
Hindoo mjrthology and of idol worship, Was led by a 
conscientious sense of duty to proclaim this important 
discovery to his countrymen, arid has publicly taught 
the doctrine of the divine unity and perfection to the 
native Hindoos, and has entered his protest against 
their impious, barbarous and idolatrous rites. Sijich 
doctrine from a person of such exalted rank, at first 
excited great astonishment, and gave infinite offence. 
But by degrees the courage, eloquence, and perseverance 
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of this extraordinary man prevailed over all opposition : 
and it is said that many hundreds of the native Hindoos, 
and especially of the young people, have embraced his 
doctrine*. He does not profess to be a Christian. He 
told a worthy clergyman at Calcutta about a year ago, 
that he preferred Christianiiy to all other xdigions, and 
would certainly embrace it, if it were not for the doctrine 
of the Trinity. This was an insurmountable obstacle. 
At the beginning of 4his year, in January, 1817, he 
informed the same respectable clerg 3 rman, that he was 
now in the way of ascertaining whether tlie doctrine of 
the Trinity is or is not the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment ; for that he and twenty other learned Brahmuns 
had determined to sit down and study the Gospel with 
the greatest possible attention and impartiality, in order 
to discover their real meaning ; and he did not think it 
possible that twenty serious and impartial inquirers, 
who sought after nothing but truth, and who earnestly 
implored divine illumination and direction, would be 
suffered to fall into an erroneous conclusion. The result 
of this inquiry has not yet reached England.” * 

During the years 1816, 1817, Eammohun Boy issued 
various pamphlets, of which a list is given in flie 
Appendix, all tending to prove to his countrymen the 
unity of the deity from their own sacred writings. 
Tliese were translated into English, and a full review of 
them is given in the “ Monthly Eepository” for 1819, 
VoL XIV., pp. 661 — 669. As these works are probably 

• ♦‘Christian Beformer,” Vol. iv., p. 2, 1818. * 
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inaccessible ^to most readers, some extracts from tils 
review will be interesting as indicating the modes of 
thought of the author: — 

"The * Ishopanishad* is another chapter of flie Veds, 
strongly asserting, as the pious translator says, ‘that 
the sole regulator of the universe is but one, omni- 
present, surpassing our powers of comprehension, above 
external sense, whose worship is the chief duty of man- 
kind, and the sole cause of eternal beatitude.’ In the 
Preface is obviated the objection that the Purmuts^ &c., 
admitted expositions of the Hindoo shasters or sacred 
books, inculcate ‘the worship of the several gods and 
goddesses.’ ‘ They affirm frequently,’ says the Reformer, 
‘that the directions to worship any figured beings arc 
only applicable to those who are incapable of elevating 
their minds to the idea of an invisible Supreme Being, 
in order that such persons, by fixing their attention on 
those invented figures, may be able to restrain them- 
selves from vicious temptations, and that those that^are 
competent for the worship of the .invisible God should 
disregard the worship of idols.’ 

^Many learned Brabmins are perfectly awar^oftbe absnidity of 
idolatry, and are well informed of the nata^ of die purer mode 
of divko worship. But as m the rites, eeremoniee and festlTals 
of idolatry, they find the source of their comforts and fortune, 
not ^nly never fail to protect idol w(fl;phip attacksSut 

even advance and encourage it to the .,||^ost of their poi|m, by 
keeping the knowledge of their Scripttttes oonoealed from jest 
^ the people. Their followers, too, confiding in these l^ers, feel 
gratification in the idea of the Divine nature residing fn a being 
resembling themselves in birth, shape and propensitieB; and 'are 
naturally delighted with a mode of worship agreeable to the sensesi 
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though destiiictive of moral piiuoiples, and tha fx^uitful parent of 
pr€|judice and superstition.’— Pr^„ pp« ix^. x. 

** The zealous writer goes oji to controvert the lib^l 
opinion ^of some Europeans that the Hindoos rej^$M 
their idols, as the Epmau Catholics say they do tlieir 
crucifixes and pictures, as mere helps to contemplation ; 
an opinion, he says, which very naturally arises out of 
*the extreme absurdity of pure, unqualified idolatry,’ 
and under which, * flimey and borrowed’ as it is, he is 
glad to see the Hindoos willing to shelter their practices, 
inasmuch as such a disi)osition shews that they are 
beginning to be sensible of their foUy. He declares, 
however, that ' Hindoos of the present age, with a very 
few exceptions,’ are downright and gross idolaters. 

* For whatever Hindoo purchases an idol in the market, or con- 
Btmcts one* with his own hands, or has one made up under his 
own superintendence, it is his invariable practice to perform cer- 
tain ceremonies, called FrtSn Pratiskt* ha, the endowment of 
animation, by which he believes that its nature is changed firom 
that of the mere materials of which it is formed, and that it ac- 
quires not only life but B]}pematural powers. Shortly aftorwarcli^#, 
if the idol be of the masculine gender, he marries it to a feminine 
ohe, with no less pomp and magoifioence than he celebrates the 
nuptials of his own children. The mysterious process is how 
complete, and the god and. godless are* esteemed the arhiteas^of 
his destiny, and continually receive his most ardent adoration; 

*At the same time, the worshipper of images ascribes to firetn at 
onoe the opposite natures 9f human and of super-human boi|igSt 
In attention to their supposed wants as living beings, h$ seen 
feeding, or pretending to feed them* every morning ood ^enihgf 
and as in the hot season he is careful to fan them, so In:^^ cold 
he is equally regardfhl of their comfort, covering them by day and 
ni^t with warm clothing, and plaoing them at night in, n snug 
bod,’— pp, ariii. xiv. j 
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and widle they bid tbeir riew the true substance of morality, 
bm inibsed into their simple hearts a weak attachment for its 
mM shadow. For the chief part of the theory and practice of 
Bimdooimt 1 am sorry to say, is made to consist in the adoption 
of a peculiar mode of diet, the least aberration from ^ich (even 
though the conduct of the offender may in other respects be pure 
and blameless) is not only visited with the severest censure, but 
actually punished by exclusion ffom the society of his family and 
friends. Jn a word, he is doomed to undergo what is commonly 
called loss of caste. On the contrary, the rigid observance of this 
grand article of Hindoo faith, is considered in so high a light as 
to compensate for every moral defect. Even the most atrocious 
Climes weigh little or nothing in the balance against the supposed 
guilt of its violation. Murder, theft, or perjury, though brought * 
home to the party by a judicial sentence, so far from inducing 
loss of caste, is visited in their society with no peculiar mark of 
infamy or disgrace. A trifling present to the Brahmin^ commonly 
called Prdyaichiti with the performance of a few idle cerdmonie^, 
am held as a suifloient atonement for all those crimes ; and 'ilio 
delinquent is at once fi^ed from all temporal inconvenience, as 
well as all dread of future retributipn. My reflections upon these 
solemn truths have been most painful for many years. I have 
never ceased to contemplate, with the strongest fe^ngs of regret, 
the obstinate adherence of my countrymen to their fatal system 
of idolatry, inducing, for the soke of propitiating their supposed 
, deities, the violation of eveiy humane and social feeling. And 
this in various instances ; hut more especially in the dreadful acts 
of self-destruotion, and the immolation of the nearest relations, 
under the delusion of oonicrming to sacred rdigious rites. 1 have 
never ceased, I repeat, to contemplate these jpractices with the 
strongest feelings of regret, and to view in them the mon^ debase- 
ment of a race who, I cannot help thinking, lue capable of better 
ihingB; whose susceptibility, patience and mildness of character, 
tender them worthy of a better destixiy. Under these impres- 
sions, therefore, I have been compelled to lay before them gmiuine 
traniMons of parts of thehr Scripture, which inculcates not only 
the enlightened worship of one Qod, but the purest principles of 
morality, accompanied with such notioes as 1 deemed requisite to 
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oippfm the arguments employed by the BtahnwM in defooe of 
their bdored system. Most earnestly do I pray that the %ho^ 
may» sooner or later, prove efficient in producing bn the minds of 
^titdoo|^ in general, a conviction of the rationality of believing in 
and^ adoring the Supreme Being only ; together with a complete 
per&ption and practice of that grand and comprehensive moral 
principle, *Do unto others as ye would be done by.* 

Tills courageous attack on the long-established and 
prevailing religion of his countrymen is most remark- 
able, when we consider ^lat the author of it was brought 
up in the midst of gross idolatry, and with none aroimd 
him to guide him to a purer religion, or to open his 
eyes to its baneful nature, in perverting the moral nature 
of man, and degrading the whole system of society. 
Such an instance is probably imparalleled in the history 
of the world. The Hindoo Reformer had entered on a 
mighty conflict, single handed. Rammohun Roy was 
speedily attacked in his bwn language by an “ Apolo- 
gist for the present system of Hindoo worship,** and 
by an Advocate for Idolatry, at- Madras,** who pub- 
lished a letter against him in the Madras Courwr, 
Notwithstanding all opposition, however, he succeeded 
in awakening the attention of many of his country- 
men, by the simple force of truth, set forth by *lris 
masterly mind. When writing to the Editor .of the 
Tramflation of the Cena Unpanishad, he says at the 
close of a letter from which extracts were made in the 
Biographical Sketch ; 

I now with the greatest pleasure inform you, that 
several of my countrymen have risen superior to their 
prejudices ; many are inclined to seek for ^e ^th ; 

B 
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and t great number of those who dissented from me 
have now coincided with me in opinion. This engage- 
ment has prevented me proceeding to Europe as soon as 
I could wish ; but you may depend upon my Setting off 
for England within a short period of time, and if you 
do not return to India before October next, you will 
most probably receive a letter from me informing you of 
the exact time of my departure for England, and of the 
name of the vessel on which I ^hall embark.” 

J The European reputation of Eammohun Eoy as a 
remarkable man, and a Eeformer, was not confined to 
Great Britain. A French pamphlet respecting him was 
forwarded to the Editor of the “ Monthly Eepository,” 
(xv«, 1820,) by the Abb^ Gbegoike, formerly Bishop 
of Blois, and which was- afterwards inserted in the 
** Ohronique Eeligieuse.” The biographical part of this 
pamphlet was* derived from bommunications from the 
learned M. n’ Acosta, then the Editor of The Times, 
at Calcutta. . The foUowing extract presents several 
interesting features of the life of Eammohun ]Bk)Y, as 
viewed by a foreigner : — 

** Whatever be the abstract merit of Eammohun Eoy, 
there is, probably, throughout India no Brahmin who 
is less a Brahmin and less a Hindoo than he; and 
thousands of dupes who have suffered the loss of their 
caste have been less offenders against the peculiarities 
of their religion than he. 

^'Eammohun Eoy, considering that youth is the pmod 
most adapted to the reception of novelties^ either good 
or bad, has estabdshed a school at his own expense, 
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whete fifty childien are taught Sauiscrit, English md 
Oeography. How alender soever these attempts at rSh 
form may appear, they will, probably, more . or less 
rapidly tfttain their object ; aided as they am by Euro- 
pean influence, and, above all, by the art of printing. 
It is against the division of his countrymen into castes 
that Eammohun Roy’s correcting liand is turned, and in 
that the strength of his judgment is evinced. The 
tinction of castes may regarded as the cement of the 
polytheism and the other errors prevalent in India : let 
that distinction disappear, and all the Hindoo sui>ersti- 
tions will erumble beneath the touch of human reason. 
It is the division into castes, carried to a frightful 
excess, which consolidates the Hindoo system, by incor- 
porating it with the daily habits of domestic life. In 
fact, European institutions themselves are not altogether 
exempt from the infliieuce of this vicious principle : 
legitimacy, taken as an absolute rule; hereditary nobility 
and the privileges of the first-born, are the same thing ; 
or rather, are remnants of it, which -cannot without 
difficulty be destroyed. 

“ Rahhohuk Rot, adapting his measures to the place 
and the times in which he lives, as well as the i^rt 
of men he is attempting to enlighten, does not oppose 
tjne institution of castes by abstract reasonings (for they 
would be useless), but by the authority of the Vedant^ 
which he is careful not to bring into disrepute, and 
of which he professes to be but the commentator. The 
discretion which r^ulates his conduct prevents any 
action mvolting to the prejudices of his fellow-secferies, 
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or capable of affording an excuse for liis exclusion. He 
has, nevertheless, risen above many littlenesses : he 
aemples not to seat himself with an European who is 
eating ; sometimes he even invites Europeahs to^ his 
house, and treats them according to their own taste. 
Far, however, from wishing to lose his Brahminical 
dignity, it is upon that he founds his enterprise ; assert- 
ing that it is his duty, as a Brahmin, to instruct his 
countrymen in the sense and in the real commands of 
their sacred books. His efforts are directed towards 
the destruction of that prejudice which prevents the 
different castes froin.eating together. He considers that 
this amelioration is the most essential, and will affect 
every other, even the ;poliiicaly amelioration of his 
country — and this is an object to which he is not indif- 
ferent. Every six months he publishes a little tract, 
in Bengalee and in English,* developing his system of 
theism; and he is always ready to answer the pamphlets 
published at Calcutta or Madras in opposition to him. 
He takes pleasure in this controversy ; but although far 
from defident in philosophy, w? in knovdedge, he dis- 
tinguishes himself more by his logical mode of reason- 
ing than by his general views. He appears to feel the 
advantage which it gives him with t^e^Methodists, some 
of whom are endeavouring to convert him. He seems 
to have prepared himself for his polemical career from 
the logic of the Arabians, which he r^^ards as superior 
to every other; he, asserts, likewise, that he has found 
nothing in European books e(][ual to the scholastic philo- 
sophy of the Hindoos. 
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We may easily imagine that a man who has raised 
liimsdf so much above the level of his conntrymen by 
his intellectual attainments, cannot exactly resemble* 
them in lus conduct. He not only refrains from their 
superstitious practices (Which is not saying much in his 
favour, since he might do so from various causes not 
highly laudable), but, what is much more important, 
all his conversation, his actions and manners, evince a 
powerful sentiment of individual dignity ; whilst, in 
general, meanness’ and feebleness of mind axe charac- 
teristic of the Hindoo. Influenced, like those around 
him, with the spirit of order, economy and knowledge 
of the value of money, acquired by their mercantile 
education, Rammohxjn Hoy does not view the augmen-. 
tation of propeity as the most important object : his 
fortune consists of the wealth he received from his 
ancestors : he does not give his mind to any kind of 
commercial speculation. He would consider that mode 
of life beneath his station and the duties of a Brahmin. 
He derives no pecuniary advantage from his works ; 
and, in all probability* desirous as he may be of power 
and distinction, he would not accept of the Government 
any place that should be merely lucrative ; to solicit 
one of any description he would not condescend. It is 
not likely, however, that the Government will make 
trial of his inclination : it would not suit the policy of 
the present masters of his country to give encourage- 
ment to a subject whose soul is so lofty, and whose 
ingenuous conversation often shews, in a strain half 
serious and half jesting, all that he wishes to be alfe to 
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do for his country. He cultivates a friendly connexion 
with many Europeans, distinguished by their rank or 
their merit ; he appears not to seek connexions of any 
other kind. Within the last year or two he lias been 
less in society than formerly. 

Eammohun Eoy, as has already been shewn, is not 
yet forty years old ; he is taU and robust ; his regular 
features and habitually grave countenance assume a 
most pleasing appearance when he is animated. He 
appears to have a slight disposition to melancholy. The 
whole of his conversation and manners shew, at first 
sight, that he is above mediocrity. He frequently talks 
of going into Europe, but apparently considers it desir- 
able first to mollify so far the prejudices of his country- 
men that he may not by that voyage, which is regarded 
as unlawful, expose himself to excommunication. It is 
very doubtful whether he will succeed in this attempt; 
the hope, however, which he cherishes, is a decided 
proof of the character of his mind. ^ * 

“ It is singular that this philosophid Indian, who, as 
has been shewm in this little sketch; has enlarged views 
respecting the amelioration of the men of his country, 
has not the least idea of improving the females ; of 
whom he avoids even the mention, We must suppose 
' that this sort of prejudice, inspired by the Shasteis, 
though general amongst the Hindoos, has been perpetu- 
ated in so enlightened a mmd only by the circumstances 
of Eammohun Eoy's domestic life : it is known that 
every member of his family verifies the proverb, by 
opposing with the greatest vehemence all his projects 
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of leform. None of them, not even his vnMf vronld 
accompany him to Calcutta; in consequence ef which 
he rarely visits them in Bordouan, where they reside* 
They ha^ disputed with him even the superintendence 
of the education of his nephews ; and his fanatical 
mother shews as much ardour in her incessant opposi- 
tion to him, as he displays in his attempts to destroy 
the idolatry of the Hindoos. 

«OALOtJTTA,iViw. 8, 

A testimony from a different source is not less inter- 
esting ; it has been already alluded to in the Biogra- 
phical Sketch. It is taken from p. 106 of a 4* Journal of 
a Eoute across India, through Eg 3 rpt to England, in the 
years 1817 and 1818. By Lieut.-Col. Fitzclarence.” 
4to.‘ 1819:— 

** There has never been, to my knowledge, an instance 
of any Hindoo of conditiSn or caste being converted to 
oui^ faith. The only conversion of any kind, if it can 
be called so, that has come within my observation, was 
that of a higb-oaste Brahmin, of one of the first families 
in the country, who is not only perfect master of the 
Sanscrit, but has gained a thorough acquaintance with 
the English language and literature, and has openly 
declared that the Brahminical religion is in its purity a 
pure Deism, and not the gross polytheism into which 
it has degenerated. I became well acquainted with 
him, and admire his talents and acquirements. His 
eloquence in our language is very great, and I am told 
he is still more admirable in Arabic and Persian. It m 
♦ “ Mcmthlj Repository, Vol. xv., pp. 2—4. 
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temarkaWe, that he hae studied and thoroughly under- 
stands the politics of Europe, but more particularly 
those of England ; and the last time I was in his com- 
pany he argued forcibly against a standing aSmy in a 
free country, and quoted all the arguments brought 
forward by the Members of the Opposition. I think 
that he is in many respects a most extraordinary person. 

In the first place, he is a religious reformer, who has, 
amongst a people more bigoted than those of Europe in 
the middle ages, dared to think for himself. His learn- 
ing is most extensive, as he is not only conversant with 
the best books in English, Arabic, Sanscrit, Bengalee 
and Hindoostanee, but has even studied rhetoric in 
Arabic and English, and quotes Locke and Bacon on 
all occasions. From the view he thus takes of the re- 
ligions, manners and customs of so many nations, and 
from his having observed the number of different modes 
of addressing and worshipping the Supreme Being/»he 
naturally turned to his own faith with an unprejudiced 
mind, found it perverted with the religion of the Vedas 
to a gross idolatry, and was not afraid, though aware of 
the consequences, to publish to the world* ^ Bengalee^ 
and English his feelings and opinions the snbjeo^^t 
of course, he was folly prepared .;4;p iW»t the host ot; ,. 
interested enemies who, from sordid motives, wished to 
keep the lo'wer classes in a state of the darkest ignoianca 
I have understood that his family have quitted him — 
that he has been declared to have lost caste — and is for 
the present, as all religions, reformers must he for a 
time, a mark to he scoffed at. To a man of his senti- 
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ments and rank this loss of caste mufiit be partictdaxly 
painful, but at Calcutta he associates with the EnglifiJi : 
he is, however, cut off from all familar and domestic 
intercourse ; indeed, from all communication af any kind 
with his relations and ' former friends. His name is , 
Rammohun Eoy. He is particularly handsome, not of a 
very dark complexion, of a fine person, and most courtly 
manners. He professes to have no objection to eat and 
live as we do, but refrains from it, in order not to expose 
himself to the imputation of having changed his religion 
for the good things of this world. He will sit at table 
with us while the meat is on it, which no other Brahmin 
will do. He continues his native dress, but keeps a 
carriage, being a man of some property. He is very 
desirous to visit England and enter one of^our univer- 
sities, where I shall be most anxious to see him, and 
to learn' his ideas of our country, its manners and 
customs.^' ♦ 

We have already seen, in the introductory Biogra- 
phical Sketch, how gradually the mind of the great 
Hindoo Befonner became attracted to Christianity; how 
he devoted some of the most important years of his life 
to the study of Hebrew and Greek, that he may himself 
judge of the real meaning of the Christian Scriptui’es ; 
and how, being eventually fully satisfied that they 
taught nothing inconsistent with pure monotheism, he 
presented to his coimtrymen, as their "guide to locace 
and happiness,” his "Precepts of Jesus.” We have 
now leanit what persecution this work drew down 
^ " Monthly Ropositoiy,” Vol. xv., p. 7. 
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on the noble author of it. It may be interesting to 
know how it was at the time received in England. The 
following passage is extracted from a review of this 
work, iind of the “Indian Unitarian Controversy,” in 
the “ Monthly Repository” for 1821, Vol. xvi., p. 478 : 

“ It might have been supposed that the work of a 
learned Brahmin, sent forth amongst his coimtrymen 
with a title like this, “ The Precepts of Jesus the Guide 
to Peace and Happiness,” would have been hailed by 
“ a Christian Missionary,” as most auspicious to his own 
undertaking. Even if the work had not been in every 
particular tmexceptionable, it might have been expected 
that this would rather have been kindly suggested, than 
made a prominent subject of animadversion. An in- 
telligent Hi|idu who shews himself,' at all events, a 
friend to Christianity, and who makes it his object, at 
the expense of much obloquy and persecution on the 
part of his countrymen, to display the excellence and 
value of Christian precept-s, could hardly count upon 
meeting with rebuke and reprehension from the Chris- 
tian Missionaries in India. Though he should* appear 
not to estimate sufficiently the historical testimony in 
favour of Christianity (and do the bulk of Ghristians 
enter fiato any accurate investigatipn W it ?) this is nqt 
altogether inexcusable in one who, in all probability, 
has had few opportunities of verifying the historical 
records of^ the New Testament, by a comparison with 
other histories relating to the same period. If it could 
be proved, indeed, tliat he himself rejected the evidence 
of the miracles of Christ, it would be doing him no 
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wxong to withhold from him the name of Ghiisidan : 
but of this we think the pamphlets before us do not 
afford proof ; and as lie is indignant at the application 
to himself of the term Heathen, which he describes 
as a violation of truth, charity and liberality, there 
appears every reasKin to believe that he is, in the honest 
persuasion of his own mind, a Clnristian, and entevtains 
no doubt of the divine authority of Jesus, and the truth 
of the Christian revelation. If so, it is to the honour 
of Christianity that so distinguished an inquirer after 
truth can for himself discover in the instructions of 
Christ that which commends itself to his admiration and 
regard : nor can it fail to gratify Unitarian Christians 
to find that the doctrines of the New Testament, as 
understood and received by them, producq conviction 
in the mind of such a man, and in the degree in which 
they are known to him* induce him to the cordial 
reception of Christianity, whilst the doctrines which 
they reject, and with which he has the best opportunity/ 
of becoming acquainted, produce no conviction, and, as 
far as they operate, impede his persuasion of the truth 
of Christianity.” 

In the same number of the ** Monthly Repository,” 
p. 515, occurs a copy of a private letter from RammohuN' 
Roy himself, which shews the candid and earnest spirit 
with which he was entering on his work. 

” Tliis letter is dated Calcutta, Sept. 5, 1820. After 
expressing ‘grateful acknowledgments' of his correspon- • 

dent, CoL B n's, frequent remembrance,' RaiiOCQHUN 

thus proceeds : 
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“As to the opinion intimated by Sir Samuel T ^r, 

respecting the medium course in Christian dogmas, I 
never have attempted to oppose it. I regret only that 
the followers of Jesus, in general, should have paid 
much greater attrition to inquiries after his nature than 
to iiaie :cbservance of his commandments, when we are 
well aWare that n6 human acquirements can ever dis- 
cover the nature even of the most common and visible 
things, and, moreover, that such inquiries are not en- 
joined by the divine revelation. 

“On this consideration I have compiled several pas- 
sages of the New Testament which I thought essential 
to Christianity, and published them under the desig- 
nation of Precepts of Jesus, at which the Missionaries 
at Shrainampoor have expressed great displeasure, and 
called me, in their review of the tract, an injurer of the 
cause of truth. I was, therefore, under the necessity of 
defending myself in an ‘Appeal to the Christian Public,* 
a few copies of which tracts I have the pleasure to send 

you, under the care of Captain S and intreat ^your 

acceptance of them. 

“I return, with my sincere acknowledgmei^, tho'^ 
work which Sir S. T. was so kind as to 1^ me. May 
I request the favour of you to forward it to Sir S. T., 
as well as a copy of each of the pamphlets, with my 
best compliments, and to favour me with your and Sir 
S. T.’s opinion respecting my idea of Christianity, as ex- 
pressed in those tracts, when an opportunity may occur ; 
as I am always e^en to conviction and correction? ” 

The writings of Eammohun Eoy and the controversy 
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which they excited attracted so much notice in British 
India, that an article appeared on the subject in the 
^‘Asiatic Department of the Caimtta Jmmal of Politics 
and General Liteiuture,” No. viii., for Aug., 1821. Long 
and very interesting extracts are made from &is and 
other Indian papers in the ‘‘Monthly Eeposita|tey'^'for 
1822, Vol. XVII., pp. 393 — 400. Thbugh the 'whole bf 
this might be very important and interesting in an 
extended , memoir, yet apace prevents our ‘ doing more 
than copy the following letter, which occurs in the 
Jmrml of August 1, 1821, pp. 405, 406 : — 

“ To the Editor of the Galcvita Journal, 

“Sm, — Ram Mohun Roy may be known by name 
to most of your readers, and it is probable, that many of 
them have heard he has -forsaken the idolatry and all 
the superstitions of the llindaos ; but excepting those 
who are personally acquainted with him, few are likely 
to be duly informed of his acquirements, his conduct, 
and his present religious belief. The Second Appeal to 
the Christian Public in defence of the ‘Precepts of 
Jesus,’ a work lately published by him, will make us 
acquainted with his religious belief, will enable us to 
form some idea of his acquirementsi and cannot fail 
of producing in every Christian^ great regard for the 
author, and a strong interest concerning so iUustrious 
an individual; and the more we learn of his conduct 
the more will he be raised in our estimation. 

“The worthy motives by which IU9C Mohun Roy 
is actuated, have daused him to print; the w(^ in 
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question, and several previous works, at his own expense, 
to distribute them among his acquaintance and such 
other persons as are likely to take an interest in the 
important subjects on which he has written. His last 
publication, that above-mentioned, is too large to be 
reprinted in a newspaper ; but its contents are so im- 
portant, and do the author so much credit, that I hope 
some competent person will prepare a compendium 
thereof, and have the same published in the Calmtta 
Jmmud, In the mean time, you will oblige me by 
printing the two portions which accompany this letter : 
the first portion commences in p. 159, and ends in 
p. 164; the other commences in p. 172, and extends to 
the end of the work. If such persons as on reading 
these extiuots feel a sufficient interest to desire to peruse 
the work with attention, applj to the author for copies, 

• it is probable he will readily comply with their request, 

• as far as the huiiiber of copies printed will adiait. 

Here we observe an individual, bom and bred in a 
country benighted imder the most gross idolatry and 
sui>erstition, who, by a just use of that understanding 
which our gracious Creator has given to mankind to 
guide them to all tmths, having discovered the false- 
hood of that system of idolatry and the absurdity of 
those superstitions, conscientiously abandoned both, hiid 
thereby subjected himself to inconveniences and dangers 
of which persons living in more enlightened societies 
can hardly form an idea. Next, he directed his attention 
to the ChristiaaoL religion ; and that same juat and honest 
use of his understanding, which discovered Hie falsehood 
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and absurdity of idolatry and superstition, satisfied him 
that Jmxs was the Messiah, that hSi^as employed by 
God to reveal his will to men, and to make known to 
them the •only true religion. He observed the internal 
and historical evidence of Christianity to be such as 
demonstrated its truth. Blessed with the light of 
Christianity, he dedicates his time and his money not 
only to lelease his countrymen from the state of 
dation in which they exist, but also to difihse among 
the European masters of his coimtry, the sole true 
religion — as it was promulgated by Christ, his apostles 
and his disciples. 

A Firm Believer in Christ. 
“Calcutta, July 12, 1821.’' 

One other testimony to Eammohun Eoy we must 
quote ; it is given by an Englishman who had known 
him in India, and is recorded in the same number of 
the “ Monthly Repository,” p. 754. It is fix>m a letter 
dated January, 1822 ; — 

“ Wlien I was in Calcutta I met the native of whom I 
wrote to you in some of my letters of last year, and 
to whom you allude in your letter since received. 
Rammohun Roy is really a wonderful man; he is not 
only master of almost every Eastern language (including 
Hebrew), but is, I may safely say, a perfect master of 
the English, so far as idiom goes; his pronunciation 
only is defective. I found him asked one evening by 
the fiiend* I was living with to meet us at dixmer tin^ in 
a family party, that we might see him at his ease, 
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talked freely of the politics of Europe, aud especially of 
England ; he seemed perfectly to understand our whole 
system of parliaments, &c., &c. Talking of some regu- 
lations in this country, which ai)peared oppressive to the 
natives, especially of their not being eligible to posts of 
rank in our service, he said readily it was certainly 
a hardship, but allowed that the majority were not 
fit for it * * * Some of the Missionaries attacked 
his little books in rather a severe style, which led him 
to write a small pamphlet in reply. It is a perfectly 
Christian pamphlet, in which he acknowledges himself 
a convert from conviction, to the general tenets of our 
Bible. He could not, he says, subscribe to the Trini- 
tarian doctrine, because, he says, he finds no authority 
for it in the Scripture. He argues the matter very fairly, 
and quotes with great ease and fluency the passages 
of both the Old and New Testament, explaining some 
maltranslations of Hebrew, which Trinitarians some- 
times urge in their favour. On the whole, I wish.v I 
could send you the pamphlet of both parties : if I can I 
will; and I think you w^ould find in Eammohun Eoy 
not an unable and not an uneloquent Christian in his 
expression, though, perhaps, you may not agree with 
him in all he says.” ^ 

The Hindoo Eeformer having ftdSly^iftisfied himself 
of the importance of the Christian Eeligion, devoted 
himself earnestly to support it, Bnd entered into com- 
munication on the subject not only with England but 
with the United States. The following interesting letter 
was addressed by him to a gentleman of Baltimore, and 
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is dated Calcutta, October 27, 1.822 (vide ** Monthly 
Kepository” for 1823, VoL xviii., p. 433) : — 

" I have now every reason to hope, that the truths 
of Christianity will not be much longer kept hidden 
under the veil of heathen doctrines and practices, 
gradually introduced among the followers of Christ, 
since^ many lovers of truth are zealously engaged in 
rendering the religion of Jesus clear from corruptions. 

“ I admire the zeal oi^ the Missionaries sent to this 
country, but disapprove of the means they have adopted. 
In the performance of their duty, they always begin* 
with such obscure doctrines as are calculated to excite 
ridicule, instead of respect, towards the religion which 
they wish to promulgate. The accompanying pamphlets, 
called ‘ The Bramunical Magazine,* and published by a 
Bramun, are a proof of my assertion. The last number 
of this publication has reihained unanswered for twelve 
months. 

'*If a body of men attempt to upset a system of 
doctrines generally established in a country, and to 
introduce another system, they are, in my humble 
opinion, in duty bound to prove the truth, or, at least, 
the superiority of their own. 

** It is, however, a great satisfaction to my conscience 
tojind, that the doctrines inculcated by* Jesus*and his 
apostles, are quite different from those human inven- 
tions, which the Missionaries are persuaded to profess, 
and entirely consistent with reason, and the revelation 
d^vered by Moses and the prophets. I an^ ther^re, 
anxious to support them, even at the risk of my „^^wn 

E 
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life. I rely much on the force of truth, which will, I 
am sure, ultimately prevail. Our number is compa- 
ratively small, but I am glad to inform you, that none 
of them can be justly charged with the wriiit of zeal 
and prudence. 

wish to’ add, in order that you may set me right, 
if you find me mistaken, — ^my view of Christianity is, 
that in representing all mankind as the children of one 
eternal Father, it enjoins th^m to love one another, 
without making any distinction of countiy, caste, colour, 
or creed ; notwithstanding, they may be justified in the 
sight of the Creator in manifesting their respect towards 
each other, according to the propriety of their actions, 
and the reasonableness of their religious opinions and 
observances. 

** I shall lose no time in sending you my Final Appeal 
to the Christian Public, as soon as it is printed.’* 

In a second letter (Dec. 9, 1822) Eammohun Eoy 
remarks : — 

** Although our adversaries are both mpierous and 
zealous, as the adversaries of trutli alwayil have been, 
yet our prospects are by no means discouraging, if we 
only have the means of following up what has already 
been done. 

“We ‘confidently hope that, through these various 
means, the period will be accelerated, when the belief 
in the Divine Uniiy^ and in the mission of Christ, will 
universally prevail” 

We have already seen, in the Biograidiicdl Sketch, 
that Rajocoiiub Boy was not allowed to print his “Final 
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Appeal” at the Baptist Missionary Press, and, to give it 
to the i)uhlio, at his own expense he set up a Unitarian 
Press at Dhurmtollah.* It Was subsequently published 
in London by the Unitarian Society in a large octavo 
volume, together with the First and Second Appeal,” 
and the ** Precepts of Jesus,” and the prefaces of the 
author. The final paragraphs of the work are lughly 
characteristic : — 

“ I tender my humble Ibhanks for the Editor’s kind 
suggestion, in inviting me to adopt the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity ; but I am sorry to find that I am unablo 
to benefit by this advice. After I have long relinquished 
every idea of a plurality of Gods, or of the persons of 
the Godhead, taught under different systems of modern 
Hindooism, I cafinot conscientiously and consistently 
embrace one of a similar ngi,ture, though greatly refined 
by the religious reformations of modem times ; since 
whatever arguments can.be adduced against a plurality 
of Gods strike with equal force against the doctrine of 
a plurality of persons of the Godhead; and, on the 
other hand, whatever excuse may be pleaded in favour 
of a plurality of persons of the Deity, can be offered 
with equal propriety in defence of polytheism. 

. I now conclude my essay by offering up thanks to 
the Supreme Disposer of the events of this universe for 
having unexpectedly delivered this country from the 
long-continued tyranny of its former rulers, and placed 
it imder the government of the English, a nation who 

* An onginal of the firet work issued from it ie in jthe 
possession of the £^tor of this work, having been sent by the 
noble author to her fiuher, the late Bev. Dr. Oabtbhtkb. 
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not only are blessed with the enjoyment of civil and 
political liberty, but also interest themselves in pro- 
moting liberty and social happiness, as well as free 
inquiry into literary and religious subjects, afiiong those 
nations to which their influence extends 

The satisfaction which Eammoiiun Koy received from 
the mark of apxu'eciation shewn him by the publication 
of his work in England, is shewn by the following letter 
from him to Dr. T. Eees, ot London (vide “Monthly 
Eepodlory,'* 1824, Vol. xix., pp. 681, 682) : — 

‘^Eeverknd Sir, — I received your letter of the 16th 
June last, accompanied by a parcel of books to my 
address, with feelings of peculiar gratification. I cannot 
but be proud of the honour which the Committee have 
conferred upon me in reprinting my compilation of * The 
Precepts of Jesus,* and the two Appeals in its defence. 
I beg you will oblige me by communicating to the 
members my warm acknowledgments for so distin- 
guished a mark of their appro\mtion. I also beg you 
will accept my best thanks for your valuable present of 
the Eacovian Catechism, which I shall not fail to read 
with due attention. 

“ I have no language to express the happiness I derive 
from the idea that so many friends of truth, both in 
England and America, are engaged in attempting to free 
the originally pure, simple and practical religion of 
Clirist from the heathenish doctrines and absurd notions 
gradually introduced under the Eoman power; and I 
sincerely pray that the success of those gentlemen may 
be as great as (if not greater than) that of Luther and 
• Monthly Aepository,'* 1838, Vol. XTin.,.p« 4LT9, 
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others, to whom the religious world is indebted for laying 
the first stone of religious reformation, and having recom- 
mended the system of distinguishing divine authority 
from humftn creeds, and the practice of benevolence 
fiom ridiculous outward observances. 

But what disappoints, or rather grieves, me much is 
that our sovereign (whose reign may God crown with 
peace and prosperity !) whom all parties, either Whigs 
or Tories, enthusiastic radicals, or political time-servers, 
are compelled by the force of truth to acknowledge as 
the most accomplished person of his time, of mo^t 
enlightened acquirements, and most liberal sentiments, 
should not use his royal influence to remove from the 
members of his National Church the fetter of a solemn 
oath, imposed by the Thirty-nine Articles, naturally 
liable to doubt, and disputed as these have been, from 
the beginning of Ohristianify, and that he has not caused 
to be discontinued the repetition of that general denun- 
ciation found in the concluding part of the Athanasian 
Creed, to wit, ‘ This is the Catholic faith, which except 
a man lelieve faithfully^ he cannot de saved' The only 
consolation which I can ofier to myself is, that as his 
Majesty is the best judge of suitable opiportmiities for 
the introduction of improvement in the National Church, 
it is probable that in due time more enlarged principles 
may receive therKoyal sanction. 

^ As to the state of the Unitarian Society in Calcutta^ 
our Committee have not yet been able to purchase a 
suitable piece of ground for a chapel and school They 
will I hope, soon succeed in their endeavours. We have 
collected, partly by purchase, and partly by gUl^a great 
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number of works, and established a pretty respectable 
library in Calcutta, in which I- have placed the books 
with which you liave favoured me, in the same manner 
as all the books that the Eev. Mr. Adam, the Unitarian 
Missionary in Bengal, and myself have received at 
different times from England. Mr. Adam is preparing 
a catalogue of the books belonging to this library, and 
will, I doubt not, send a. few copies for the perusal of 
the Committee in London, Liverpool, &c. 

“ In the month of December last, Mr. R, a member 
of the firm of Messrs. M. and Co., of this place, left 
Bengal for Europe, and I embraced that opportunity 
of answering a letter I had the pleasure of receiving 
from the venerable Mr. Belsham, and begged at the 
same time his acceptance of a parcel of books sent in 
charge of that gentleman. I fdso sent a duplicate by 
the hands of Mr. S. A., a Member of the Unitarian 
Society in Calcutta, and a particular friend of mine. 
As subsequent to these despatches I received the books 
stated in Mr. Belsiiam’s letter to have been forwarded 
to my address, I beg to send a short letter acknowledging 
the receipt of them ; which I shall feel obliged by your 
transmitting to that gentleman. 

** I have the pleasure of sending you for your accep- 
tance a few tracts as a token of regard and respect, and 
remain, 

“ Yours most obediently, • 

“Rammohitn Roy. 

‘'Calcutta, June 4, 1824. 

“ P.S. — From the pamjdilet. No. 6 and 7, publidhed 
by a neighbour of min^ and another by a Mend, you 
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will perceive to what a degree of lidicxde the Trinitarian 
preachers have brought the religion they profess among 
the enlightened natives of India. I hope to God these 
Missionaries may at length have their eyes opened to 
see their own errors. 

M. R” 

The Unitarian Chapel he succeeded in establishing, with 
the cooperation of the Eev. W. Adam, the Missionary 
already alluded to, and o^ers. 

The effect of this zealous devotion to the cause of 
tmth on his worldly position, both with his countiymen 
and English residents, may be easily imagined. He bore 
it all nobly and unflinchingly. The following testimony 
to him on this point is valuable. It is from Mr. J. S. 
Buckingham, who from his arrival in India, in June,- 
1818, had ample -opportunities of knowing him. It is 
from a letter dated 68, Baker Street, Portman Square, 
London, Aug, 4, 1823 : — 

** Eammohun Eoy might have had abundant opportu- 
nities of receiving rewards from the Indian Government, 
in the shape of offices and appointments, for his mere 
neutrality ; but being as remarkable for his integrity as 
he is for his attainments, he has, during the five years 
that I have known him, and that too most intimately and 
confidentially, pursued his arduous task of endeavouring 
to. improve his countrymen, to beat down superstition, 
and to hasten as much as possible those reforms in the 
religion and government of his native land of which 
both stand in almost equal need. He has don^^ all this, 
to the great detriment of his private intereats, being 
rewarded by the coldness and jealousy of all great 
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functionaries of Church and State in India, and sup- 
porting the Unitarian Chapel— the UnitaricBi Press — 
and the expense of his own publications, besides other 
charitable acts, out of a private fortune, of Vhich he 
devotes more than one-third to acts of the purest 
philanthropy and benfevolence. 

I am ready to meet any man living and confirm 
verbally what I here commit 4o writing for your use ; 
for nothing will delight me mpre than to do justice to 
one whom I honour and esteem as I do this excellent 
Indian Christian and philosopher 
The warm interest which Eammohun Hot took at this 
early period in the cause of freedom is evidenced by the 
following note to Mr. Buckingham : — 

“My deak Sib, — A disagreeable circumstance will 
oblige me to be out the whole of this afternoon, and as I 
shall probably on my return home feel so much fatigued 
as to be unfit for your company, I am afraid I must be 
under the necessity of denying myself the pleasure of 
your society this evening ; more especially as my mind 
is depressed by the late news from Europe. I would 
force myself to wait on you tp-night, as I proposed to 
do, were I not convinced of your willingness to make 
allowance for imexpected circumstances. 

“From the late unhappy news, I am obliged to con- 
clude that I shall not live to see liberty universally 
restored to the nations of Europe, and Asiatic nations, 
especially those that are European colonies, possessed of 
a greater degree of the same blessing than what they 
now enjoy. 

♦ Monthly B 6 po 8 lt<n 7 ,*' 16»8, Vol. xvm., p. 442. 
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Under these circmnstftnces I consider the cause of 
the Neapolitans as my own, and their enemies as ours. 
Enemies to liberty and Mends of despotism have never 
been, and never will be, ultimately successful. 

^ “ Adieu, and believe me, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“Eammohun Eoy. 

It is not to be wondered at that warm enthusiasm 
was excited in the hearts of many by the noble example 
of the Hindoo Eeformer. Multitudes shared the feel- 
ings expressed in the following passage, extracted from 
the “ Christian Eeformer,” 1823, p. 5 : — 

J We look to the East for the rising of the sun. Over 
the regions, so denominated, there has hung a long and 
dark night. The western Cliristians have carried back 
light thither, as to its source. The messengers have 
gained more light in their progress. Missionaries begin 
to reform their own minds, as well as the minds of 
others. They have found some sparks of truth amidst 
the heaps of superstition that have been accumulating 
for ages. One shining light, at least, has been found in 
a dark place. The rays of traditional truth, enshrined 
in the heart of the wild and monstrous system of 
Hindooism, guided Eammohun Eoy to Chiistianity, and 
to Clufistianit]^ in its purity; and. this virtuous and 
noble-minded Christian Eeformer may be an instrument 
in the hands of Divine Providence of both awakening 
his natriral Hindoo brethren from the slumber and 

* Addressed to Jahbs BiroxiNaE4if when at QUoatta. 
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incoherent dreams of centuries, and of recalling his 
adopted Christian brethren to the first principles of 
truth, the simplicity which is in Christ, and in all the 
dispensations and works of the Framer of cfll things. 
In the Christian Unitarian Church at Calcutta we think 
we see not merely a society recovered from Polytheistic 
superstition and Trinitarian error, but the commence- 
ment of the reformation of Asia^ ‘^e breaking in of light 
upon darkness that envelopes z^yadads of God’s children, 
the introduction of a principle which in its full develop- 
ment will of necessity recover the human mind from 
idolatry and error, finm every degrading notion and every 
uncharitable feeling.” 

The progress made* by Eammohun Koy in drawing 
attention to liberal Christianity attracted considerable 
attention* in the United States, and the Eev. Dr. Waee, 
Professor of Divinity in Haivard College, addressed a 
number of questions to him and to Mr. Adam respecting 
the best method of promoting thO cause of Christianity 
in India Eeplies were made to these at considerable 
length and published. 

The following are extracts from the correspondence. 
In Eammohun Eoy’s letter to Dr. Ware, dated Calcutta, 
Feb. 2, 1824, is the following characteristic passage : — 

I have now prepared such replies to those queries 
as my knowledge authorizes and my conscience permits; , 
and now submit them to your judgment There is one 
question at the concluding part of your letter (to wit, 

* Whether it be desirable that the inhabitants of India 
should be converted to Christianity; in what degree 
desirable,' and for what reasons?’) which 1 pause to 
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answer, as I am led to believe, from reason, what is 
set forth in scripture, that *in every nation he that 
fcarcth God and worketh rigJUeottsness is accepted with 
him,* in* whatever form of worship he may have been 
taught to glorify God. Nevertheless, I presume to 
think, that Christianity, if properly inculcated, has a 
greater tendency to improve the moral, social and poli- 
tical state of mankind, thim any other religiotis system/* 
Corrc^., pp. 125, 126. ^ 

The following passages are from his replies : — 

** The chief causes which prevent the natives of India 
from changing their religion, are the same as are found 
in the numerous class of Christians who are unable to 
give an answer to any man that asketh the reason of 
the hojK) they profess, viz., their reliance on the sanctity 
of the books received among them as revealed authori- 
ties, and the variety o*f prejudices planted in their 
minds in the early part of life. These are strongly 
supported by the drOiad of the loss of caste, the conse- 
quence of apostacy, which separates a husband from 
his wife, a father from his son, and a mother from her 
daughter. Besides, the doctrines which the Missionaries 
maintain and preach are less conformable with reason 
than those professed by Moosulmans, and in several 
points are equally absurd with the popular Hindoo 
creed. Hence there is no rational inducement for either 
of these tribes to lay aside their respective doctrines, and 
adopt those held up by the generality of Christians.** — 
p. 134 

“Unitarian Chijiriianity is not exposed to the lost- 
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mentioned objections ; for even those who are inimical 
to every religion admit that the Unitarian system is 
more conformable to the human understanding than any 
other known creed. But the other obstacles above- 
mentioned must remain unshaken, until the natives are 
enabled by the diffusion of knowledge to estimate, by 
comparing one religion with another, their respective 
merits and advantages, and to relinquish their divisions, 
as destructive of national union«as of social enjoyment.” 
Corrtsp., p. 134. 

The following passage shows in what light the doctrines 
of the Missionaries appeared to intelligent Hindoos : — 

** The natives of Hindoostan, in common with those 
of other countries, are divided into two classes, the 
ignorant and the enlightened. The number of the latter 
is, I am sorry to say, comparatively very few here ; and 
to these men the idea of a triune-God, a man-God, and 
also the idea of the appearance of God in the bodily 
shape of a dove, or that of the blood of God shed for 
the payment of a debt, seem entirely heathenish and 
absurd, and consequently their sincere conversion to 
[Trinitarian] Christianity must be morally impossible. 
But they would not scruple to embrace, or at least to 
encourage, the Unitarian system of Christianity, were it 
inculcated on them in an intelligible manner. The 
former class, I mean the ignorant, must be enemies to 
both systems of Christianity, Trinitarianism and Uni- 
tarianism. As they feel great reluctance in forsaking 
the deities worshipped by their .fethers for foreign Gods, 
in substituting the Uood of God for the water of the 
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Ganges as a purifying substance ; so the idea of an in- 
idsible Being as the sole object of. worship, maintained 
by Unitarians, is foreign to their understanding. Under 
these circumstances, it would be advisable, in my humble 
opinion, that oiie or two, if not more gentlemen, well 
qualified to teach English literature and science, and 
noted for their moral conduct, should be employed to 
cultivate the understandings of the present ignorant 
generation, and thereby* improve their hearts, that the 
cause of truth may triumph over false religion, and the 
desired comfort and happiness may be enjoyed by men 
’ of all classes.” — Cmrcsp., pp. 135, 136. 

After stating that he expected great advantage from 
the services of serious and able teachers of European 
learning and science, and Christian morality, unmingled 
with religious doctrines” ; and that misshmary schgols 
for corresponding purposes would be of great use, being, 
in his judgment, the only way of improving the under- 
standings of the native children and ultimately melio- 
rating their hearts ; Kammohun Eoy continues : — 
“There are numerous intelligent natives, who thirst 
after European knowledge and literature, but not many 
who wish to be made ac(]|uainted witli the Christian 
religion and to examine its truth ; being chiefly deterred 
by the difficulty (if not utter impossibility) attached to 
the acquirement of a correct notion of tlie tremendous 
mystical doctrines which the Missionaries scribe to 
their religion.” — Corresp., p. 137.^ 

It is probable that many English friends of enlight- 

^ Vid^ Dr. 04iirENT£ii’8 ** Heriew pp. 56— 'Si. 
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enment had put themselves into communication with 
the Hindoo Eeformer before his arrival in England. 
Tlie length of time which has elapsed since his death 
makes it very difficult to discover traces of the corres- 
pondence which doubtless topk place between them and 
him. The following letter to the late J. B. Estlin, Esq., 
of Bristol, for which we are indebted to his daughter, 
will be read with interest : — 

*‘Deau Sir, — Mrs. Matthew being about to depart for 
Europe, lias kindly offered to take charge of any letter 
or 2^amphlet that I may address to you. I embmce this 
op2)ortunity of acknowledging the receipt of your letter 
and of the books, your excellent father’s Lectures on 
Moral Philoso2)hy, &c., which I had the honor to receive 
through Mrs. Matthew \ipwards of two years ago, and 
apologizing to you for the delay which has unavoidably 
taken idace in answering your kind communication. 
For a ]ieriod of more than two years, owing to the most 
affecting circumstances ai'ising from the hostile feelings 
of some individuals towards my family, I foimd myself 
totally unable to pursue any undertaking or carry on 
coiTespondence, even with those whom I sincerely loved 
and revered, either residing^in this country or in any 
other part of the globe. As I intend to lay those cir- 
cumstances before the public within a short period in 
the form of a 2>ami)hlet, I refrain from detailing them 
at present. I however trust that in consideration of 
the accident alluded to you will kindly excuse the 
aj^parent neglect of which I confess I am guilty, and 
for wliich I have no other apology to offer. 

“ I rejoice to learn that friends of the cause of 
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religioufl truth have exerted themselves in the promo- 
tion of the true system of religion in India, and have 
i*emitted about 16,000 rupees to the care of Messrs, 
Alexander and Co. for religious purposes, and that the 
Eev. Mr. Adam hopes to be enabled to resume his mis- 
sionary pursuits by the latter end of this month. The 
time of a fair trial is approaching, and truth I doubt 
not will expose the corruptions and absurd notions 
which have gradually disfigured genuine Christianity, 
and have brought it to a level with heathen mythology. 
I am happy to inform you that* the books which you 
kindly presented me with were deservedly placed in our 
Library, under the care of the Jlev. Mr. Adam. A few 
copies of the Improved Version will be of much use to 
our friends here. The Eev. Mr. Fox has intimated his 
intention to furnish us with a certain number of that 
work. 

“ Should you happen to see Dr. Carpenter, you will 
oblige me by presenting my best respects to that gentle- 
man. I shall soon embrace an opportunity of bringing 
myself in writing to his recollection. 

“I have the pleasure to send yotf a copy of a pamphlet 
(a Bengalee Grammar in English) which lias lately been 
published, and beg you w^iU accept of it as a token of 
the regard and respect I entertain for you. With my 
fervent wishes for your health and success, I remain, 

" Dear Sir, 

# ** Yours most faithfully, 

“Eammohun Eoy. 


Calcutta, 1827.” 
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Such are a few of the English impressions of the 
k Hindoo Eeformer, as gathered from the notices of him 
which reached us previously to his taking up his abode 
in our own country. We cannot close this chapter 
better than with the following tribute to him, when 
his health was proposed from the Chair at the annual 
anniversary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, in May, 1826 : — 

“ ^h’. Arnott said, * I hope jjo be excused for seizing 
tliis opportunity of bearing testimony to the inestimable 
character of the person whose health you have now 
drunk. His high and exalted talents are already known 
in Europe by his works ; but it is those only who have 
known him personally, and who have enjoyed his con- 
I versation, that can form a true estimate of his character. 
) It is ndt his talents only, although they have excited 
the admiration of every paA of the world, but Ms 
virtues, his enlightened and benevolent heart, which 
raise Mm os much above others in philanthfopy as in 
natural or acquired attainments.* ** ^ 


* Monthly Eepoaitory,*' 18Sd, Yol. xzi., p. S09. 



CHAPTER II. 


AEEIVili IN ENGLAND AND RESIDENCE 
IN LONDON. 


The arrival of the illustrioua Hindoo Reformer to our 
country was anxiously anticipated by all who had be- 
come acquainted with him through the various channels 
which have been laid before the reader, Tlie nature of 
his labours, and the distance of ,the scene of them, 
naturally prevented his being an object of popular en- 
thusiasm ; — nor, if that had been excited in his favour, 
would he have desired the public demonstrations of 
admiration and respect which were recently accorded to 
the great Italian patriot. But the reception given to 
him, though of a widely different kind, must have been 
no less gratifying to liim at the time, and to his country- 
men since his departure. The highest honours were 
publicly accorded to him, and a place Was awarded to 
him amon^ the foreign ambassadors at the coronation of 
the sovereign; persons the most remarkable for their 
Social standing and literary eminence sought his society, 
and highly ostemned Gie privilege of intercom^ with 
him he was received into our English homes wt qnly 
as a distinguished guests but as a Mend; — and l^n he 
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was prostrated on the bed of sickness and of death in a 
foreign laud, he was sniTouuded with the most loving 
attentions, tended with the most anxious solicitude, and 
finally laid in the grave surrounded with true mourners, 
who felt him akin to them in spirit, if not connected 
with him by the ties of earthly rolationshix^. 

At this distance of time, however, vdien thirty-five 
years have passed, and swept away so large a portion of 
the generation then existing, k is extremely difficult to 
collect memorials of this eventful visit, the first of the 
kind which had ever been paid to our comitry. The 
answers to incpiiries on the subject have constantly been 
that some lela^ve or friend was in frecpient and highly 
interesting communication with the celebrated Brahmin, 
and could have given abundant information, — ^but that 
he is dead ! The gentlemen at whose house Kammohun 
Boy resided in London, and who were on terms of inti- 
mate Mendship with him, could have afforded the most 
important information respecting his pursuits there ; but 
they have long since passed away. Those that still 
remain and' had the privilege of knowing him were; 
generally too young at the time to have entered suffici- 
ently filly into his geneiBl objects, and therefore cannot 
throw much light on the manner in which he carried 
them out. From some of these, however, very inter- 
esting reminiscences have been received, narrated witli 
an exactness which shews how deep must Wve been 
the impression which they made. From these and from 
such incidental notices m appeared at the period, espe- « 
dally from the work of the Bev. Dr. CAld^nsB already 
^ alluded to, our matexids must be drawn. 
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We do not find any record of the few years preceding 
the arrival of Eammohun Boy in England. We have 
seen that he had contemplated this visit during a long 
period, and doubtless' had been maldng preparation for 
its accomplisliment. The lawsuit which he had been 
carrying on for some time in reference to his caste had 
doubtless a direct bearing on his projected voyage. We 
understand, that strictly speaking, the mere circumstance 
of leaving the country i» regarded as involving loss of 
caste ; he was probably anxious to establish that this is 
not necessaiily the case, and succeeded ; — he retained 
his rank, and to the very last he was habitually careful 
while in our country to avoid eveiy thing, that could be 
construed into an act exposing him to Ipsa bf caste, and 
he •was constantly attended upon by a Brahnain, who 
would of course report infringement of regulations. We 
have already seen that motive in this, ‘Wis not ax^ 
lingemig attachment to the superstition of his country, 
or to eaii]^ associations, but a desire to avoid every thing 
which might impair bis usefulness among his country- 
men, or diminish the influence of his teachings. 

The immense dif&culty of the enterprise at that period 
is proved by the fact, that we do not hear of any other 
Hindoo of high caste visiting this country since the 
death of Bammohun Boy, until, in 1841 or 2, his friend, 
Bwahkakath Taoore, came to England ; and in 1845 
four native Indian Medical Students accompanied hither 
Dr. Hekby GoCdevb, the founder of the Medical College 
in Calcutta. About eight years age a young l^ahmin 
priest, havingiri^kbfaoed Christianity, and been ]|kptis6d,^ 
accepted the ofer of an American gentleman ta|^iovide 
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him with a free passage to the United States, that he 
might prepare himself to he a Christian Missionary, and 
he subsequently came^to England,. Tlie difficulties he 
had to encounter to escape, were inconceivable. Nothing 
but the strongest resolution on his part would have 
enabled him to elude the efforts to retain him; his 
Mother even followed him in a boat to endeavour to 
induce liim-then to go back. On his return to India 
five years ago, every effoi't wds made by his family to 
bring him again within the controul of the Brahmins, 
and he had recently the sorrow of hearing his Mother, 
on her dying bed, reproach hiin as the cause of her dis- 
^ace End death, and the misery of the family. It is 
only at the present time, when a number of courageous 
young men have determined mutually to support each 
other in . oastin]^ off the shackles of superstition and 
caste, and that a few have pioneered the wajr^ ren- 
dering the uhdeHaking practiofihle and comparatively 
easy, that such an enterprise h^ been regarded other- 
wise than with the greatest dread. It is necessary to 
mmember this, fully to realize the courage of the 

Hindoo Eefonner. 

* 

The Kjnjg of Delhi availed himself of the opportunity 
afifoid^^ Eammohon Eoy’s visit to England to urge 
certain claiins on the British Government, and conferre4 
upon him the tit^e of Biyah, or Prince,- by which he was 
commonly known in this country, Bammohun Bot being 
the only Indian Prince known amoqg us.* 

♦ present ep^ng of this word is as Bammohur 

Bot hinnelf spelt it as in the text, the orthdgr^hy then used is 
preserved in this volume. * 
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It was ou April 8th, 1831, that the Bsgah Bammohuk 
Eoy landed in our country, at livexpool. He was at 
once invited by William Rathbonb, Esq., to take up 
his residence at the' hospitable abode of Greenbank, 
which has been honouied by the presence of so many 
illustrious strangers who have there found a home ; he 
preferred however to be independent, and at Eadley*s 
Hotel he was visited by many who desired at once , 
to give him a respectfiiJ greeting. There are some 
who still treasure the remembrance of being among 
his early visitors. One of these, now a grey headed 
man, recoUected when a young midslupnan, on ar- 
riving at Calcutta, going to visit the magnificent resi- 
dence and gi'oimds of the Brahmin, who Was even 
then celebrated; it was in the Circular Road, at the 
eastern extremity of the town. He'^ld not see tJie 
master of the mansion, but he picked up in the large 
a’vdary a relic in reme|||pince of the distinguished men, 
w’hich he still treasures. The R^ath was pleased to 
meet on his arrival one even in comparatively humble, 
rank, who had visited his country and his own home. 
Those who had watched with dee|i interest his religious 
progress eagerly welcomed him. The brief nm^tive of a 
most interesting interview with the celebrate^J^jp^TuxiAM 
Roscoe is happily preserved in the Memoir of that 
eminent man by his son, Henry Roscoe 

It will be recollected,” says the biographer, '' that at 
a very early period of his life Mr. Eosooe had collected 
the moral precepts of the New Testament into a small 
volume, to which he gave the title of ' Christian lldrality . 
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as contained in the Precepts of the New Testament ; in 
the Language of Jesus Christ.' In the decline of life 
this youthful attempt was recalled to his mind by a work 
of a similar character proceeding from a very unlooked 
for quarter. This was * The Precepts of Jesus/ collected, 
arranged, and published at Calcutta by a learned Brah- 
min, Eammohun Roy, who, having become a convert to 
Christianity, endeavoured in this manner to recommend 
the religion of Christ to his countrymen. The character 
and histoiy of this extraordinary man excited in the 
highest degree the interest and the admiration of Mr. 
Roscoe. Not only had he emancipated his mind from 
the dark and cruel superstitions in which he had been 
educated, but he had cultivated liis intellect to a degree 
which few of the natives of more favoured climes attain. 
For the purpose of studying the Scriptures he had ren- 
dered himtelf familiar with the Hebrew and the Greek, 
and had improved his mind by tlie study of various 
branches of knowledge. But those Were his least m#its. 
Tlie great excellence of his chamcter consisted in his 
enlarged views with regard to the welfare* and improve-, 
ment of his species, and in the benevolent zeal witb*^ 
which he promoted every project for the extension of: 
education and of useful knowledge amongst the inhabi- 
tants of India. Of this zeal he gave a striking proof in 
the erection of a printing-press at Calcutta, at which his 
own work, ‘The Precepts of Jesus,* and other volumes 


the Hindoos, were printed. 

“ It is not surprising that with a man of this high and 
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enlighteiied character Mr. Boscoe should be decdrons 
of communicating ; and accordingly he took advantage 
of the opportunity of one of his friends (the late Mr. 
Thomas Hodgson Fubtohek of Liverpool) proceeding to 
India, to transmit to Bammohun Boy a small collection 
of his works, which he accompanied with the following 
letter ; — 

“ * Although I have not the honour of being known to 
you, I am no stranger «to your writings^ nor to the 
uniform and noble manner in wliich you have asserted 
the cause of true and genuine Cliristianity',- a^inst the 
sophisms and absurdities of those who would persuade 
U8 that they are the only objects of the benevolence 
of the great Creator and common Father of all His 
offspring. It seems strange even to myself that so long 
a time has elapsed, in which I have been aware how 
nearly my opinions on religious subjects have agreed 
with your own, without introducing myself to your 
acquaintance. The fact is, that within the first twenty 
years of a life which is now verging on its seventy- 
eighth year, I liad devoted myself to the task of form- 
ing, as far as possible, a complete code of moral conduct 
from the precepts 'of Jesus Christ as given in the New 
Testament, in his own words; in which l.had made a 
considerable progress ; and although circumstances pre- 
vented my comideting it, yet the impression which the 
attempt made on my own mind convinced me, that 
tme Christianity consists alone in doing the wfll of our 
Father which is in heaven, which will is not o^y sofil- 
ciently, but most powerfully and beautifully elibrced in 
that sacred volume. 
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my riper years, as the affairs of the world 
engaged my attention, I have been employed on most 
of the great subjects of human interest; and have 
written and published on politics, jurisprudence, history, 
criticism, science, and literature, according to the mea- 
sure of my abilities, and with the consciousness, in 
whatever department I have been engaged, of having 
promoted, to the best of my power, the improvement 
and happiness of my fellow-crefttures. 

"^Some of these works I would even flatter myself 
may, perhaps, have occurred to your notice ; but at all 
events, that I may not suffer the little that remains to 
me of this life to pass away without being better known 
to you, and having 'at present a favourable opportunity 
of sending you a few volumes on various subjects that 
may give you a tolerable idea how I have been employed, 
I have made up a specimen of my writings, which I 
have to desire you will accept as the gift of one friend 
to another ; in order that, if they should be received in 
the same spirit in wliich they are sent, they may in fact 
diminish the barrier which Providence has placed be- 
tween us, and introduce us to the society of aach other, 
to be imited, duiing our future lives, as true and faithful 
followers of our common Master. 

** *Tlie opportunity to which I have above alluded is 
that of a young friend who is about to depart from 
hence on a voyage to Calcutta, where it is his intention 
to take up his residence in a mercantile capacity, and 
who is desirous of an introduction to you, for the freedom 
of which I must trust mj^self to your indulgence. 
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***We have, for some time past, been flattered with 
hopes of seeing you in this kingdom, but I fear I am 
not destined to have- that pleasure. At all events, it 
will be a great gratification to me if I should survive 
the attacks of the paralytic complaint, under which I 
have now laboui'ed for some years, till I hear that you 
have reqpi^ed this very sincere mark of the deep respect 
and attachment which I have so long entertained for 
you, and which I hope ^ to renew in a happier state 
of being. 

* I am, my dear Sir, 

* Your assured friend and fellow-christian, 

‘ W. R. 

“ * To the celebrated and learned 
Rammohun Roy, Calcutta.' 

Before this letter could reach its destination Mr. 
lloscoE had the unexpected gratification of hearing that 
the extraordinary persotf to whom it was addressed was 
already on his voyage to Europe. This intelligence 
was quickly followed by his arrival at Liverpool, where 
his character und striking appearance excited much 
curiosity and interest. The intendew between liim and 
Mr. Roscoe will never be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed it. After the usual gesture of eastern salutation, 
and with a mixture of oriental expression, Rammohun 
I tOY said, * Happy and proud am I — proud and happy 
to behold a man whose ftoe has extended not only over 
Europe, but over every part of the world.' 'I hlem God,' 
replied Mr. Ro'scoe, ‘ that I have been permitted to live 
to see this day.' Tlieir conversation chiefly turned 
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upon the objects which had led Eammohun Boy to this 
country, and in the course of it he displayed an intimate 
acquaintance with the political and commercial state of 
England” 

** The visit of the Bajah to Liverpool was a very short 
one, from his anxiety to be present at the third reading 
of the Eeform Bill, and at the debates on ttiq, subject 
of India ; and on his departure for London he carried 
with him the following letter from Mr. Eoscoe to Lord 
Brougham : — 

** * I have the great honour and very singular pleasure 
of introducing to your Lordship’s kind notice and atten- 
tion the bearer of tliis, the celebrated and learned ILvM- 
MOJiUN Eoy, who is just arrived here from Calcutta, and 
of whom you m\ist already have frequently heard as the 
illiistrioiis convert from Hindjoism to Christianity, and 
the author of the selections from the New Testament of 
‘The Precepts of Jesus’; by thi publication and diffu- 
sion of which amongst the natives of the East reason- 
able hopes are now entertained, that, in a short time, 
tlie shocking system and cruel practices of Paganism 
will be abolished, and the people of those populous 
mgions be restored to the pure and simple precepts of 
morality and brotherly love. Amongst the many and 
important motives which have induced him to leave his 
country and connections, and visit this island, I imder- 
stand he is induced to hope he may be of some assistance 
in promoting the cause of the natives of India in the 
great debates which must ere long take place here, 
respecting the Charter of the East India Company ; but 
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I have yet seen so little of him, firom his mimerons 
engagements here, that I must leave your Lordship to 
learn his intentions fi’om himself, which you will find 
him very capable of explaining in his own strong and 
appropriate English idiom. One great Reason, as I 
understand, for his haste to leave this for London, is 
to be present to witness the great measures that will be 
taken by your Lordship and your illustrious colleagues 
for promoting the long wished-for reform of his native 
coimtry. On the present occasion, I will not trouble 
you further than to request, that, if it should not be 
inconsistent with your Lordship*s station and conve- 
nience, you would obtain for our distinguished visitor 
the benefit of a seat under the gaUery in the House of 
Commons, on the debate on the third reading of the 
Eeform Bill : which favour I am anxious he should owe 
rather to your Lordship (if you have no objection to it) 
than to other individuals, to whom, I understand, he 
has letters of introduction.” ^ 

The Bajah had the pleasure of social intercourse in 
Liverpool both with Mr. and Mrs. Eoscoe and with the 
friends at Greenbank and the Dingle, where he gave the 
impression which has often been referred to, ** of a great 
man, — of i)ower and grace in his frame, — and the same 
in his countenance and manner.** 

On going to London atrrangements were made to 

* Life of William Boscoe, Vol. ii., pp. 418— 

[The Teuerable Mr. Bo800E,*theQ in his seTenty eighth year, did 
not long survive this interview, hut after a short illness hroathed 
his last on the 8 Cth of Juno^foUowing.} 
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gratify his msh to he present at a reading of the Reform 
Bill, in which he took so earnest an interest, but through 
driving on his arrival to the wrong Hotel he was too 
late. His views on the subject may be gathered from 
the following* letter to William Eathbone, Esq., which 
he has kindly given permission to insert : — 

48, Bedford Square, London, 

July 3K 1832. 

• 

“ My dear Sir, — I am iim happy to find myself fully 
justified in congratulating you and my other friends at 
Liverpool on the complete success of the Reform Bilb, 
notwithstanding the violent opposition and want of 
political principle on the part of the aristocrats. The 
nation can no longer be a prey of the few who used to 
fill their purses at the expense, nay, to the ruin of the 
people, for a period of upwards of fifty years. The 
Ministers have honestly and firmly discharged their 
duty, and provided the people with means of securing 
their rights. I hope and pray that the people, the 
mighty people of England, may now in like manner do 
theirs, cherbhing public spirit and liberal principles, at 
the same time bamshing bribery, corruption and selfish 
interests, fix)m public proceedings. 

“As I publicly avowed that in the event of the 
Reform Bill being defeated I would renounce my con- 
nection with this country, I refmined from writing to 
you or any other friend in Liverpool until I knew the 
result. Thank heaven I can *now feel proud of being 
one of your feUow subjects, and heartily rejoice that I 
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have had the infinite happiness of witnessing the salva- 
tion of the nation, nay of the whole world. 

“ Pray remember me kindly to Mr. Chopper aAd Mr. 
Benson, and present my best respects to Mrs. Kathbone 
and love to the children ; believe me, 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ Yours very sincerely^ 

‘'EaMmohun Roy. 

“ P.S. — If the Geimau* philosopher is still at Liver- 
pool, be good enough to remember me kindly to him, 
and inform him that w^e have succeeded in the reform 
question without having recourse to the lorinciples of 
phrenology. “ E. E.” 

We must now refer to Dr. Carpenter's “ Review" for 
information respecting his.visit to London. 

*‘On the 8tli of April, 1831, the Rajah arrived at 
Liverpool, accompanied by his youngest son. Rajah Ram 
Roy, and two native servants, one of them a Brahmin ; 
and soon after proceeded to London. He arrived among 
us at a period when the whole nation was in a state of 
intense excitement, in connexion with Parliamentary 
Reform ; and being well versed in our national history, 
and intimately acquainted with our political institu- 
tions and parties, he saw at once the bearings of the 
great measure which, he wrote, would *in its conse- 
quences promote the welfare of England and her de- 
pendencies, nay, of the whole world.' Amoiig those 
consequences^ he lived to see a most importau^ series 
of changes commenced, in the connexion of thisl^untiy 
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with his own; in the preparation of which, there is 
reason to believe, our Government employed, and duly 
appreciated, the advantages which all would expect 
might be derived from the presence of a man so 
eminently qualified for the object by his knowledge, 
judiciousness, moderation, and patriotism. 

" The fame of Eammohun Eoy had preceded him; but 
the official character in wliich he came, together with 
the state of public affairs, necessarily brought him for- 
ward to public notice even more than might otherwise 
have been expected. Tlie native Princes of Delhi, con- 
ceiving that they had a claim upon the East India 
Company to a very considerable amount, commissioned 
Eammohun Eoy as their Envoy to represent and urge 
it ; and they gave him, by firman, the title of Eajah. 
His official relation and titlQ were recognized by the 
British Government ; but the East India Company have 
never acknowledged either, though they always treated 
him with great consideration as a highly-distinguished 
individual. He was, however, presented to liis Majesty 
by the President of the Board of Control ; and had a 
place assigned to him at the Coronati<3in among the 
Ambassadors. He appears, indeed, to have had no reason 
for dissatisfaction with our Government, either in liis 
individual or in his official cai:)acity. 

*'Mr. David Hare, an Englishman of Calcutta, of 
wdl-known end great, respectability, from his earnest 
attaoliment to the Eajah, had inged his brothers in 
Bedford Square to do every JiMng in their i>ower for 
; and especially to rend^ him those services which 
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he was sure to need in a land so different from his own, 
and to protect him from those evils and inconveniencw 
to which his unsuspc^cting nature and iguoi’ance of our 
customs miglit expose him. With gi'eat diflBculty they 
at last prevailed upon him, some months after his 
arrival, to accept a home in their house ; and when he 
went to France, for a few weeks, one of them accom- 
panied liini to Paris, where ho was more than once at 
the table of Louis Piiilibi*e.” 

“My own opportunities,” says Dr. Carpenter, “of 
direct communication with this eminent person, while 
he remained in India, were not fi^quent. Each had very 
close engagements and many interruptions of purpose. 
One of his communications, at least, on wlxich I rested 
much, was lost. I Lad no official reason for intruding 
upon his time; nor had ]i — ^it would have •been pre- 
sumptuous if I had had — ^any desire to attempt to direct 
his views, except by information as to the state of things 
among our religious community in Britain. It always 
seemed to me that his was a mind which, while looking 
to higher guidance, was to shape its own course ; and 
which must be decided in its choice by the requirements 
of circumstances over which the residents in this country 
could have no controul, and of which, indeed, we had 
no certain knowledge. I was enabled, however, to keep 
myself in his recollection; and when he arrived in 
Britain, the first letter which I received from him 
assured me that I possessed his friendly rega^, and 
that as soon as his publyj duties permitted, Im would 
visit us. I was his compamon in his first ati|itidanc6 
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on tTnitaru^. worsliip in Ipndon, and,in the evehiitg 1 
^e^ducted hiik to the crowded meeling of onr Associ* 
ation, at which the father of my colleague, |lev. Bobsbt 
Aspland, presided ; where the enlightened Brahmin was' 
welcomed as a fellow-labourer, and received with every 
’mark of deep and heartfelt resfiect ; and where he him- 
self, though weakened by accident and indispositaoBi 
expressed in simple but correct language — ^the remem- 
brance of which, and of his appearance, presses vividly 
on my heart as I commit the thought to writing — ^his 
humble appreciation of himself and his desims to pro- 
mote whatever appeared to him the cauM of truth and : 
duty." j* 

A full record of this most interesting ^K^ion i4 
happily preserved in the “Monthly Eeposit^*’ of Juri^ 
1831 (VoL V., N.S., pp. 417-r420). The Arrival of-«^ 

Apostle of the East” had been eafe:^ anticipate 
After the proceedings had commenoed, we r^ad : — , ^ 

** Just at this perioil the Hi^ah I^Moiruii tloY made his 
appearance on the plftfom, and was^ greeted with the cordial 
applause of the xneeUnf . 

* ** The BeT. Ohaibs} AK;-^ ur illustrious iHmd (for such I tru^ 
he wi}l allow me to call him) will permit me to state that bis pre- 
s^oe creates among us a aensation wbidh he peiheps will hardly 
understand* It doea so, because his person and example we 
see an instance of . the power of the human mind ki ^^soovering 
itself ftnm the errors of ages ; and b^[^se we .^nceite that ws ' 
see in him, with his intelii^oe and’^^axaet^, bns of the best 
and mM djalnterested judges of the elaImB ^ XJnitarienism to he 
thcori^il Obrietian doctri^. \ 

♦ • * ♦ ♦ 4 > 

BowaiKO (nnw; Sif ’Joaif %owbiko),— 1 feel it as a very 
signal honour to hnvd entvualed to my care a resolution, the object 
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of irlfioli is !j>tnr ffltt&trious oriontol to Oom- 

mosioate all wo li|0 aiid hope towaarda him. I eight not to ai^ , 
all we fbel and hope, to I am tmre that it is topoaaible to give 
expmwon to thoae aentlmetits of inteteat and antio^ation with 
which his adyent htte la associated in all our minds. 1 recollect 
some writers hare induced themseljea with inquiring what they 
should feel if any of those ti^honoured men whose names have « 
lived through the vicissitudes of ages, should appear among them. 
They have endeavoured to imagine what would be their sensations 
if a Plato or a Socrates, a Milton or a Newton, were unexpectedly 
to honour them with their presence. I recollect that a poet, who 
has well been called divine, has drawn a heautifhl picture of the 
feelings of those who first visited the southern hemisphere, and 
there saw, for the first time, that hisautifhl constellation, the 
Golden Cross. It was with feelings such its they underwent that 
I was overwhelmed when I stretched out in yotir name the band of 
welcome to the Bs^jah Bammohun Boy. In my mind the effect 
of distance is very like the efihct of time ; and he who comes 
among us from a country thousands of miles off, must be looked 
upon with the same interest as those illustrious men who lived 
thousands of years ago. But in*the case of our ffiend, his coming 
may be deemed an act of heroism of which the European cannot 
form a just estimate. When Peter the Great went forth to instruct 
himself in the civilization of the South, — ^when he left the barba> 
rous honours of his own court tfi perfect hiinself in ship-building at 
Saardam, he presented himself to the public eye in a more illustrious 
manner than after any of his most glorious victories. But Peter 
had to overcome no pr^udices^-he had to break down no embar- 
rassments; for he knew that be bad left those who were behind 
him with an enthusiasm equal to his own, and he knew that he 
would be receive^ by them, when he should return, with the same 
display of entbuitom. Our illustrious friend, however, has made 
a more severe experimezff^ he has ventured to aceompHrii that 
which perhaps none other connected, as he is, with the highest 
honours of the Brabminical race ever attempted : he has ventured 
to do that which would have been regarded with incredeiify ten 
years ago, and which hereafter will crown his name with Ihe high- 
est honour. He will go back to his friends in the Eas^^d tell 
them how interested we are in them, and how delighted ^ are to 
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oommunioalft to them througli all our deeires to do everything 
in our power to advance their improvement and felicity. Time 
would fail me if I were to attempt to go over the history of our 
illustrious guest,— if I were to tell how eminently and constantly 
he has exerted himself for the removal of misery and the promo- 
tion of happiness. If at this moment Hindoo piles are not burn- 
ing for the reception of widows, it is owing to his interference, to 
his exhortations, to his arguments. Can we look on such benefits 
as these without considering him ‘as our brother? Can he come 
here without hearing our enthusiastic voices telling him how we 
have marked his progress, and witlmut our proffering to him, if not 
our note of triumph, at least our accents of gratitude ? It was to 
us a delightful dream that we might, on some occasion, welcome 
him here ; but though it was a hope, it was but a^trembling one, 
of which we scarcely dared to anticipate the fruition. But its 
accomplishment has produced recollections so interesting, that this 
day will be an epoch in our history, and no one will forget the 
occasion when the Brahmin stood among us to receive our wel< • 
come, and the assurance of the interest we take in all he doesi, and 
in all be shall do ; to which I may add that our delight wil^be too 
great if we can in any way advance those great plans, the progress 
of which is the grand object of his exertions. Sir, I move with 
great pleasure, * That the members of this Association feel a deep 
interest in the amelioration of the condition of the natives of 
British India ; that wo trust ibeip welfare and improvement will 
never be lost sight of by the Legislature and Government of our 
countiy; that we have especial pleasure in the hope that j aster 
notions and purer forms of religion are gradually advancing 
amongst them ; and that our illustrious visitor from that distant 
region, the Kajah IUmmohum Bot, be hereby certified of our syip- 
patby in bis orduotis and philanthropic labours, of our admiration 
of his character, of our delight at his presence amongst ns, and <^f 
our oonvio|ion that the magnanimous and beneficent course which 
be has marked out for himself and hitherto consistently pursued, 
will entitle him to the blessings of his countrymen and of man- 
kind, as it will assuredly receive those of future generations.' 

“ Dr. Kibkujnd (late President of Harvard Dniyersity, United 
States).— In tlie iab^ce of the Hon. Hemby Wusxtok, who was 
to have seconded this motion, but is prevented by indisposition, I 
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have great pleasure in seconding the motion. It iVIrdl known 
that the Biy ah is an object of Ihrely interest in America ; timd he 
is expected there with the greatest anxiety. 

The Her. CniLiBMAN. — In proposing this resolution I beg to 
suggest that the assembly should rise in unanimous approbation 
of its object. 

The meeting accordingly rose, and carried the resolution by 
acclamation. 

“ Rammohun Rot.— I am too unwell and too much exhausted 
to take any active part in this meeting ; but I am much indebted 
to Dr. Kibelakd and to Dr. B^wbiko for the honour they have 
conferred on me by calling me their fellow-labourer, and to you for 
admitting me to this Society as a brother and one of your fellow- 
labourers. I am not sensible that I have dbneMany thing to 
deserve being called a promoter of this cause ; but with respect to 
your faith I may observe, that I too believe in the one God, and that 
I believe in almost all the doctrines that you do : but I do this for 
my own salvation and for my own peace. For the objects of your 
Society I must confess that I have done very little to entitle me to 
your gratitude or such admiration, of my conduct. What have I 
done ?— I do not know what I have done !— If I have ever rendered 
you any services they must be very trifling— very trifling I am 
sure. I laboured under many disadvantages. In the first instance, 
the Hindoos and the Brahmins, to whom I am related, are all 
hostile to the cause ; and even many Christians there are more 
hostile to our common cause than the Hindoos and the Brahmins. 
I have honour for the appellation of Christian ; but they always 
tried to throw dilBSculties and obstacles in the way of the principles 
of Unitarian Christianity. I have found some of these We ; but 
more there. They abhor the notion of simple precepts. They 
always lay a stress on mystery and mystical points, which servo to 
delude their followers ; and the consequence is, that we meet with 
such opposition in India that our progress is vexy slight; and I 
feel ashamed on my side that I have not made any progress that 
might have placed me on a footing with my fellow-labourers In this 
part of the globe. However, if this is the true ^stem of 'Chris- 
tianity, it will prevail, notwithstanding all tie opposition that may 
be made to it Scripture seconds your system of religion, 
sense is always on your sidj ; while power and prejudice W ^ 
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the edde (xf four opponents. There is a battle going on between 
reason^ scripture, and common sense; and wealth, power, and pre- 
judice. These three have been struggling with the other three ; 
but 1 am convinced that your success, sooner or later, is certain. 

I feel over-exhausted, and therefore conclude with an expression of 
my heartfelt thanks for the honour that from time to time you 
have conferred on me, and which 1 shall never forget to the last 
moment of my existence. 

“ The Chairman. — The Rajah will now allow me, as the repre- 
sentative of this assembly, to take him once more by the hand, 
and to repeat in your name our deep and heartfelt thanks for his 
presence on this occasion.'* 

The Eev. W. J. Fox made the following beautiful 
allusion to tile Eajah in his speech : 

And when our oriental friend shall return, if return he must, 
(long he it delayed!) to his native regions, may he have to report 
that Europe is not only as supreme as he esteems it in sciences, 
arts, and arms, but is beginning to aspire to a supremacy in bene- 
volence which shall annihilate aU other supremacies, and even in 
the end its own^ by assimilating *and exalting human feeling and 
human character in all the regions of the world. The Elijah 
remarked to me the other day, with somewhat of an indignant 
feeling, that he had been shown a painting of Jesus Christ, and 
that the painter was false, for he had given him the pale European 
countenance, not remembering that Jesus Christ was an oriental. 
The criticism was just. Those theologians have painted fris^" * 
too who have portrayed Christianity as a cold and intellectl^ 
religion, and not given it that rich oriental colouring of fac^ia^ 
of feeling with which the Scriptures glow, arid by which they poS- 
sess themselves not only of the mind, ivLt the heart and soulnf 
man, Ob, thus may our religion appear, creating the whole human 
race anew in the image of the Creator !" 

“While in London,** says Dr. Caepenier, “he re- 
peatedly attended the worship of the Unitarians, at 
their different, Uhapels in or near the metropolis ; and 
he twice their anniversary meetings: but it 

was his system to avoid so for identifying himself Vith 
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any religions body, as to make himself answerable for 
their acts and opinions; and he also wished to hear 
preachers of other denominationa who had acquired a 
just celebrity. He appears to have most frequented the 
Church of the Bev. Dr. Kenney (St. Olave^s, South- 
wark), who peculiarly interested liim by the Christian 
spirit and influence of his discourses.*' 

Eeligious sympathy must have been truly refreshing 
to the spirit of the Hindoo Eeformer, after the long 
peisecutions he had endured in his own country; but 
every thing which related to his personal gratification 
was always regarded by him as secondary to the welfare 
of his country. 

It cannot be doubted; therefore, that the Bajah's time 
and labours while in England wetfe specially directed to 
the accomplishment of the great objects to which he 
had consecrated his life. 

“ The promotion of human welfare,** says Dr. C., ‘*and 
especially the improvement of his own countrymen, was 
the habit of his life. This rested, without a doubt, on 
the consciousness of power to aid in the great work; 
and it was influenced by a strong conviction of responsi- 
bility for the use of that power. No selfish narrow 
purposes influenced him ; and if he sometimes yielded 
too much to the kindly dispositions of his nature, and 
if he always pursued his course with cautious prudence, 
he ever manifested fortitude and unyielding firmness 
when any great and benevolent object required ejsertion, 
and exposed him to calumny and persecution. 

" Such was the course he pursued the 
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horrid and too frequent practice of burning the living 
widow of a Brahmin with the corpse of her husband. 
This he laboured in various ways to accomplish ; and in 
this he had a great and acknowledged influence, which 
should make him regarded as the friend of his country, 
of the female sex, and of the human race. 

Tliere is no doubt tliat it was greatly through his 
firmness, his enlightened reasonings, and his persevering 
efforts, that the Government «Df Bengal at last thought 
themselves enabled to interdict the immolation of widows. 
His arguments, and his appeals to ancient authorities 
held sacred by the Brahmins, enlightened the minds of 
many of them ; and made the merciful interposition of 
Lord Wm. Bentinck and his Coihicil, no longer regarded 
by them, and by persons connected with the East India 
Company at home, as an interference with the religion 
of the Hindoos. ‘When the interested and superstitious, 
as their last effort, appealed against the edict of the 
Government of India to the King in Council, Eammohun 
Roy was here to oppose the appeal ; and his unwearied 
efforts were given in aid of that result which finally 
annihilated the dreadful sacrifice of the living widow, 
and filled his heart, and the hearts of number of liis 
countrymen, with joy and gratitude.” 

To enable us to comprehend the immense difficulties 
which the Reformer had to contend with in effecting 
this great object, it will be well here to refer to his 
previous writings on the subject. 

“ The oonfereneiSj” says Dr. C., “ between an advocate 
for, and an the practice of burning widows 
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alive, of which a translation is subjoined to the Veds, 
give us an opportunity of obsemng, not only the tena- 
ciousness with which the superstitious Brahmins clung 
to this horrid sacrifice, and the grounds on which it was 
defended, but also the acuteness of the Eeformer’s mind, 
and the logical adroitness with wliich he reasoned from 
common admissions : still more, they display his views 
of the character and circumstances of the female sex, the 
diffusion of which in Himdoostan must tend to elevate 
them to their due rank in society. 

“*The faults which you have imputed to women,* 
wrote the Bajah, ‘ are not planted in their constitution 
by nature; it would be, therefore, grossly criminal to 
condemn that sex to death merely from precaution. 
By ascribing to them all sorts of improper conduct, 
you have indeed successfjdly persuaded the Hindoo 
community to look down upon them as contemptible 
and miscliievous creatures, whence they have been 
subjected to constant miseries. I have, therefore, to 
offer a few remarks on this head. 

“‘Women are in general inferior to men in bodily 
strength and energy f consequently the male part of the 
community, taking advantage of their corporeal weak- 
ness, have denied to them those excellent merits that 
they are entitled to by nature, and afterwards they are 
apt to say that women are naturally incapable of ao- 
qioiiing those merits. But if we give the subj^ con^ 
sideration, we may easily ascertain whether or not your 
accusation against them is consistent with justil^. As 
to their inferiority in point of underetei^^fafc w|en did 
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you ever afford them a fair opportunity of exhibiting 
their natural capacity? How then can you accuse 
them of want of understanding ? If, after instruction 
in knowledge and wisdom, a person cannot comprehend 
or retain what has been taught him, we may consider 
him as deficient ; buttas you keep women generally void 
of education and acquirements, you cannot, therefore, in 
justice pronounce on their inferiority. On the contrary, 
Leelavutee, Bhanoomutee (tht wife of the prince of 
Kumat), and that of Kalidas, are celebrated for their 
thorough knowledge of all the Shastrus : moreover in 
the Vrihudarunyuk Opimished of the Ujoor Ved it is 
clearly stated, that Yagnuvulkyu imparted divine know- 
ledge of the most difficult nature to his wife Muitreyee, 
who was able to follow and completely attain it 1 

** ‘ Secondly. You charge them with want of resolu- 
tion, at which I feel exceedingly surprised; for we 
constantly perceive, in a country where the name of 
death makes the male shudder, that the female, ^6m her 
firmness of mind, offers to bum with the corpse of her 
deceased husband ; and yet you accuse those women of 
deficiency in point of resolution.’— pp. 261, 262. 

The Hindoo Sage then proceeds to defend the female 
sex (3dly) in reference to trustworthiness, and (4thly) to 
the subjection of the passions, in comparison with men ; 
and in the dose of the discussioh he gives a picture of 
the degradation to which the women ol Hindoostan are 
exposed /’ 

The description which Sammohun Boy here gives of 
the d^^gradatj^g^ of vcmeiii in India, and. the extxeme 
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cruelties practised towards them, we win not copy, 
hoping that they are now matters of history only. Then, 
we learn from him,— r 

“‘These are facts occurring every day, and not to be 
denied. What 1 lament is, that, seeing the women thus 
dependent and exposed to every misery, you feel for 
them no compassion that might exempt them from being 
tied down and burnt to death.’ ” — Transl, pp. 253 — 256. 

“This hoiTid practice he speaks of repeatedly as 
murder, whenever any force was employed ; and all 
engaged in it as then guilty of murder. It is easy to 
see w^hat malignant hatred such expressions were likely 
to excite. 

“ In the ‘ Brief Eemarks regarding Modem Encroach- 
ments on the Ancient Bights of Females, according to 
the^Hindoo Law of Inheritance,’ 1822, subjoined to the 
Translations, Eammohuk Boy delineates (p. 270), ‘the 
interest and care which their ancient Legislators took in 
the promotion of the comfort of the female part of the 
community,’ and shows the extreme evils that the Hindoo 
women incurred by the changes which afterwards took 
place in the law of inheritance. In the course of this 
statement he says (pp. 274 976), ‘ It is not from reli- 
gious prejudices and early impressions only that Hindoo 
widows bum themselves on the pil^ of their deceased 
husbands, but also from their witnessing the distress in 
whidi widows of the same rank in liib are involved, 
and the insults and slights to whidi they are daily sub« 
jected, that they become in a great measure nigardless 
of existence after the. death of their husbaelb ; and 
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this indifference, accompanied with the hope of future 
reward held out to them, leads them to the horrible 
act of suicide. These restraints on female inheritance 
encoiirage, in a great degree, polagymy, a frequent source 
of the greatest misery in native families.” 

‘*His labours for his country,” continues Dr. Car- 
PENTER, ** had, however, a much wider scope. He took 
an intense interest in whatever contributed, or appeared 
to him likely to contribute, to its welfare; and his 
communications to our Legislature shew with what 
closeness of observation, soundness of judgment, and 
comprehensiveness of views, he had considered the va- 
rious circumstances which interfered with its improve- 
ment, or which, on the other hand, tended to promote 
it. They shew him to be at once the philosoj^her 
and the patriot. They are full of practical wisdoan ; 
and there is reason to believe that they were Id^y 
valued by our Government, and that they aided in the 
formation of the new system, by which the w^-being 
of our vast dependencies in India must be so greasy 
affected for good or for ill ; — a system which it requires 
little acquaintance with the causes of the welfare of 
nations to perceive, must, after the transition is fully 
made, essentially pjornote all the sources of prosperity 
to that immense population whom our nation is bound 
by every consideiation of justice, as well as of ^philan- 
thropy and wise policy, to raise and enlighten. Long, 
however, before the means were presented to him of 
thus publicly aiding in the political amelioration of his 
countxyi he was protnoting by example and cooperation, 
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and by the decided expression of his convictions, that 
means of improvement -which is essential to the perma- 
nent efficacy of all i^()thers, and from which the greatest 
benefits may be expected in relation to social welfare, and 
to the reception of the Gospel — ^the judicious education 
of the young. He saw that the communication of the 
knowledge contained in our language, and the training 
to our modes of thought and reasoning, was the oidy 
sure and general way * of improving the understandings 
of his countrymen, and of ultimately ameliorating their 
hearts* ; and with the assistance of two or three friends, 
he himself supported a school for this purpose from 
about the year 1822, in which sixty Hindoo cliildren 
receive instruction.** • 

The spirit and object of the Kajah*s work while in 
London, are thus eloquently delineated by the Eev. W. 
J. Fox in his discourse on the death of the Hindoo 
Eeformer: — 

'' The benefits which, besides that great testimony 
which it was the business of his life to bear, he achieved 
or contemplated, for his native country, have this beau- 
tiful quality of all pure and good ends realized by pure 
and good means, that however local and temporary the 
immediate advantages, they expand themselves into the 
imiversal and enduring, and a blessing on any spot of 
earth tends to become a benediction on the great globe 
itself. The Hindoo patriot and reformer wa% by the 
•purity with which he sustained those characters^ a bene- 
factor to mankind. The good which he atteiij|)ted for 
his countrymen is reflected and re-acts ttpoi^|;:US. In 
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leading them back, as he endeavoured by numerous 
publications, through the superstitions and corruptions 
(rf ages, to the primeval simplicity of their religion, does 
he not show us, and may we not profit by the lesson, 
that a pure theism, the original religion of mankind, is 
the true basis of all religion ? In endeavouring to im- 
prove the manners and condition, the laws and insti- 
tutions of that numerous people, was he not working 
good for us, who have injured ourselves, in so far as we 
have despised them, or been accessory to their oppression 
and debasement ? The tyrant ^and the corruptor must 
themselves feed at last on the firuits of corruption and 
tyranny ; while upon those who enlighten and emanci- 
pate, their own blessing returns in light and freedom. 

“In the establishment of native schools,^ for providing 
the advantages of English education, which he supported 
at considerable expense, — ^in his connexion with the 
Indian Press, — and his able and honourable exertions to 
prolong its existenoe, by obtaining for it some degree 
of freedom, he was cooperating with those who in this 
or any ooiuatay strive after the enlightenment of the 
human mindv as the most efficient means of advancing 
to the possession of political freedom and of social 
happiness. 

“In his work cm Che ri|^t of Hindoos to dispose of 
their ancestral property, and in other legal arguments, he 
stniggled against decisions in the courts of Bengal, which 
he regarded as a departure from the best and highest . 
Hindoo authorities ; and which, as they tended to estab- 
, lish in that eoonixy the European principle or custom 
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of primogezdture, cotild not but be ofibnsiTe to his acute 
mind which so distinctly saw, and his benevolent heart 
which so strongly deprecated, its pernicious operation. 
Property, like superstition, may perpetuate a distinction 
of caste. This is one of the evils which make the wor- 
ship of mammon not less degrading and pernicious to 
society than other idolatries. 

“The noble exertions of Eammohun Eot to stop the 
prevalent atrocity of sacrificing widows on the funeral 
pile, no doubt contributed to the abolition of that 
practice. His struggle with the interests of the Brah- 
mins and the prejudices of society would not have been 
so long, had the British authorities more decidedly and 
promptly espoused the claims of humanity. • In one of 
his tracts on this subject, there is a noble and eloquent 
passage, in which, from ^reprobating the particular in- 
stance of oppression *bf the female sex, he rises to the 
advocacy of such amelioration of their education and 
condition as would give the amplest scope and highest 
direction to their influence on the mind, the morals, and 
the happiness of the whole human race. And 4^, 
his desire to visit Europe and America^ had its souicie in 
that pure patriotism which not merdy agrees but 
is philanthropy. He had long widied to obswve society 
under the influence of liberal institutipns. Hs wished 
the sea to become the same broad highway for his 
countrymen that it is for the merchants, the travellers, 
and the literati of free and civilized nations. He wished, 
in the spirit of that Gospel which destroyed the |^ition 
wall betwixt Jew and Gentile, to break thej^rriers . 
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which divide the Eastern and the Western world. He 
had other and more immediate purposes. It was his 
hope that he might bene^t his countrymen by his 
presence, and, if opportunity favoured, his interference, 
during the discussions which were about to take place 
on the renewal of the East India Companys Charter. 
An appeal had also been made to the King in Council, 
by the idolatrous Brahmins and their , paxtizans, against 
the decree of the local authorities for the abolition of 
Suttees. And the Emperor of Delhi had constituted 
him his representative, with the title of Rajah, for the 
purpose of procuring reparation of certain encroach-* 
ments on his rights by the East India Company. These 
purposes are all happily accomplished. His evidence on 
Indian affairs, which no doubt had its weijght.vdth the 
legislature, is before the public. He was present when 
the Privy Council gave its finardecision against the 
Brahminical application for the renewal of the Suttee 
atrocities ; and his negotiations on behalf of the Emperor 
of Delhi were conducted to a satisfactory and honour- 
able termination. During his residence here he was 
the deeply4n1»rested spectator of the most important 
struggle for popular right which has taken place in this 
country. And, in social intercourse, he endeared him- 
self to natives of many couirtries, and to persons of all 
parties, ranks, and ages ; attracting a regard which no 
celebrity could have conciliated, but which flowed spon- 
taneously towards that goodness which was in him the 
soul of greatness.” 

^ His visit to England was at a period peculiarly im- 
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portant. In 1831, 1832, a Committee of the House of 
Commons was sitting on the affairs of India, and in 
1833 a Bill on that subject was introduced into Parlia- 
ment. Hence his time and thoughts were continually 
occupied with the proceedings of the Government, and 
affording information and advice whenever they were 
required. Every thing else was made subservient to 
this great object. Frequently was the noble form of 
the illustrious stranger s^en within the precincts of our 
Houses of Parliament, as those still remember who were 
there thirty-five years ago. 

In the Appendix to the Eeport of the Committee of 
the House of Commons on Indian affairs in 1831, 1832, 
are papers by Eammohun Eoy, communicated by the 
Board of Control. These papers occupy seventeen folio 
pages full of interesting and important observations. 
The queries are searching and comprehensive, and re- 
spect the position of the Govejnment relating to the 
farmer and land cultivators, — ^the judicial system, — and 
the policy of the Government in reference to the pro- 
motion of natives. The opinions of such a man, who 
could regard the question at the same time with the 
patriotic feeling of a native of India, with the philo- 
sophic and enlarged mind of a sage and a religious man, 
and with a full knowledge and appreciation of the views 
and objects of the British Government, must deserve to 
bo fully known and considered. We cannot here do 
more, however, than mention where this evident is to 
be found, and give a few extracts from it : — | 

‘*In the Appendix to the Eeport from the j^ect 
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Oomnuttee of the Hoiue of Commons on the affairs of 
the East India Company, published in 1831, Yol. v., 
pp, 716-^741, several papers are contained which were 
written by Eammohun Eoy. 

“ 1. Bevenue System of India, — ^pp. 716 — 723. Copy 
of communication between Bammohttk I^y and the 
Board of Control relative to the Bevenue and Judicial 
System of India. — 54 questions proposed to Bamuohun 
Boy, and his answers, dated 19th August, 1831. Sub- 
jects : Bevenue System of India, Tenure of Land, Bate 
of Bent, Title to Land, Improvement of the State oS the 
Cultivators and Inhabitants at large.” 

”2. Pages 723 — 726, Appendix A Paper on the 
Bevenue System of India, by Bammohun Boy, dated 
London, August 19th, 1831. 

“ BamAohok Boy concludes this paper (p. 726) ‘ with 
beseeching any and every authority to devise some mode 
oS alleviating the present miseries of the agricultural 
peasantry of India, and thus discharge- their duty to 
their fdlow-creatures and fellow-subjects.* ” • 

“3. Questions and Answers on the Judicial System 
of India, pp. 726—739. — 78 questions and answers, 
dated Sept. 19th, 1831. 

“In pp. 729, 730, is ihe following answer of Bam- 
MOHUit Boy to question 30, — ^'Csm you suggest any 
mode o^fsBiSving the several defwts you have pointed 
out in the judicial system f 
“ Answer of Bammohuk Boy. — * As European Judges 
in India are not generally expected to discharge judicial 
duties satisfactorily, independent of native assistance, 
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from not possessing a thorough knowledge of the Ian* 
guages, manners, customs, habits, and practices of the 
people, and as the natives who possess this knowledge 
have long been accustomed to subordination and indif- 
ferent treatment, and, consequently, have not the power 
of commanding respect from others, unless joined by 
Europeans, the only remedy which exists is to combine 
the knowledge and experience of the native with the 
dignity and firmness of the European, 

“ ‘ This principle has been virtually acted upon and 
reduced to practice since 1793, though in an imper- 
fect manner, in the constitution of Courts of Circuit, in 
which the Mufti (native assessor) has a voice with the 
Judge in the decision of every cause, having a seat with 
him on the Bench. 

* This arrangement has ;tolerably well answered the 
purposes of government, which has not been able to 
devise a better system in a matter of stich importance 
as the decision of questions of life and death during 
the space of 40 years, though it has been continually 
altering the systems in other branches. 

* It is my humble opinion, therefore, that the ap- 
pointment of such native assessors should be reduced to 
a regular system in the Civil Courts. They should be 
appointed by Ooven^ent for life, at the recommen- 
dation of the Sudder Bawanee Adawlat>* 'wldtcli "^should 
select them carefully, with a view to their character and 

* This court is now amalgamated with Hei* Miyesty’s Sii|ji«me 
Court of Oalootta» and is called the High Court of Judica^^ in 
Bengal. 
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qualifications, and allow thorn to hold their situations 
during life and good behaviour, on a salary of from 300 
to 400 rupees per mensem. They should be responsible 
to the Government as well as to the i)ublic for their 
decisions, in the same manner as the European Judges, 
and correspond directly with the Judicial Secretary. A 
casting voice should be allowed to the European Judge 
in appointing the native officers, in case of difference 
of opinion ; the native assesSor, however, having the 
right to record his dissent. These assessors should be 
selected out of those natives who haj^e been already 
employed for a period of not less than five years as 
assessors (mufti), lawyers (zillah court maulavis), or as 
the head native officers in the judicial department’.'* * 

“4, Additional queries respecting the condition of 
India, pp. *739 — 741. — 13 queries and answers, dated 
London, Sept. 28th, 1831. 

** In Vd, V., 1831, p, 741, in his answer to one of these 
additional queries, Rammohxjn Eoy thus describes the 
intelligent native Indians ; — * Men of aspiring character, 
and members of such ancient families as are very much 
reduced by the pmsent system, consider it derogatoiy 
to accept of the trifling public situations which natives 
are allowed to hold under the British Government, 
and afe' decidedly disaffected to it. Many of those, 
however, Who engage prosperously in coinmerce, and 
of those who are secured in the peaceful possession 

* The native judicial officers are generally versed in Persian, 
and, therefore, the proceedings hitherto generally held in that 
language would be Itonlliar to them. 
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of their estates by the permanent settlement, and such 
as have suiSicient intelligence to foresee the probability 
of future improvement which presents itself under the 
British rule, are not only reconciled to it, but really 
view it as a blessing to the country. 

“ ‘ But I have no hesitation in stating, with refereiKe 
to the general feeling of the more intelligent part of the 
native community, that the only course of policy which 
can ensure their attachment to any form of government 
would be that of making them eligible to gradual pro- 
motion, according to their respective abilities and merits, 
to situations of trust and respectability in the State/ — 
Rammohtjn Roy, London, Sept. 28, 1831.'' 

'*In VoL viiL, 1831-2, in the General Appendix to 
the Report from the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the affairs* of the East India Company, 
Section v., pp. 341 — 343. — ^Remarks by Rammohun Roy 
are given on the settlement of Europeans in India, 
dated 14th July, 1832. 

‘‘In p. 348, the following extract is given in this 
Appendix from a speech by Rammohun Roy, who is 
described as an illustrious native, ‘ On the advantages of 
intercourse between the natives of India and European 
gentlemen' : — ‘ From personal experience I am i^jpressed 
with this conviction, that the greater our intercourse 
with European gentlemen, the greater will be om im- 
provement in Uterary, social, and political affairs ; k ioct 
which can easily be proved by comparing the conation 
of those of my countrymen who have enjoyed f this 
advantage with that of those who have unfortn4|tely 
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not had -that oppbrtunity/ The speech had been de- 
livered at a public 'meeting of the native inhabitants of 
Calcutta.” 

“The evidence of Eammoiiun Roy, in 1831, is referred 
to in the Appendix to the Report of 1833, p. 366, re- 
specting ttie condition of the ryots in India.” 

side note for reference, p. 366, opposite to this 
mention of Eammoiiun Eoy, has these words, * Evidence 
before Committee of 1831. Elvidence before this Com- 
mittee, A to G, 35, p. 5, min.,^ which seems to shew that 
the Eajah had been examined before a Committee of the 
House of Commons.” 

The literary labours of the Rajah were continued 
even in the midst of liis political action, and the objects 
of interest in our great metropolis which are usually 
so engrossing to a stranger. * We find tb$0e annoui^- 
ments m the “ Christian Reformer” for February, 18^, 
Vol. xym.. p. 96 0 -:" 

“ The following publications are announced from the 
pen of Eajah Eammohun Roy : ‘ An Essay on the Rights 
of Hindoos over Ahcestrial Property, according to the 
Law of Bengal, with an Appmdk, containing Letters 
on the Hindoo Law of Inheritadce’; and * Remarks on 
East India Affc^ ; comprising the Evidence to the 
Committee of House of Commons on the Judicial 
and Beven^ Systems of India, with a Dissertation on 
its Anci^t Boundaries ; also, Suggestions for the Futui*e 
Oovenunent of the Country, illustrated by a Map, and 
farther enriched with Notes.” 

In June of the same year, p. 287, we find 
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** The Eajah Rammohun Roy haa piiblished his evi- 
dence before the Select Committed of the House of 
Commons appointed with a view to the question of the 
renewal of the East India Company’s Charter, in an 
8vo. volume entitled ‘Exposition of the Practical Opera- 
tion of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India.’ 
There is little interesting to the general reader in tins 
work, though it will, we doubt not, have some weight 
with the legislature in tlfe forthcoming discussion of the 
Company’s Charter. We are pleased to find the follow- 
ing announcement at the close of some ‘Preliminary 
Remarks:’ the Eajah had just stated that he sailed 
from Calcutta, Nov. 19, 1830, and arrived in England, 
April 8, 1831 — ‘The particulars of my voyage and 
travels will be found in a journal which I intend to 
publish, together with whatever has appeared to me 
most worthy of remark and record in regard to the 
intelligence, riches and power, manners, customs, and 
especially the female virtue and excellence existing in 
this country’.” 

In the “Monthly Repository” for September, of the 
same year (N.S., Vol. vi., p. 609), occurs a review of the 
two following works : — 

“ 1. Exposition of the Practical Operation of the 
Judicial and Revenue Systems of India. iBjf Rqah 
Rammohun Roy. London ; Smith, Elder and Co., 1832. 

“2. Translation of several principal books, paiipageB 
and texts of the Veds, and of some controversial Srorks 
on Brahmunical Tlieology. By the same. Lo^on ; 
Parbuiy, Allen and Co., 1832.” 
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The following aare extracts from the review : — 

“ It is by a remarkable sequence of circumstances that a native 
of this region, fully informed respecting the capabilities and 
the woes of its people, has been brought into the presence of 
the authorities with whom it rests to correct Indian abuses. No 
less remarkable are hb qualifioations to give evidence, to make 
it understood by all the parties concerned, and to offer it in a form 
which may conciliate prejudice. The method and coolness with 
which the Eajah arranges and states his facts, in contrast with 
the rousing nature of those facts, are as remarkable as anything 
in the whole affair; and the courtesy^! th which he accounts, where 
he can, for the rise and growth of abuses, will not impede, but 
hasten the rectification of those abuses. The Eajah appreciates 
too well the nature and ‘operation of free institutions, not to have 
felt many a throb of indignation, many a pang of grief. When 
witnessing the oppressed condition of the ryots of his country, 
and the various kinds and degrees of guilt among his countrymen, 
which have been originated by British misgovernment ; but when 
the cause can best be served by a plain statement of facts, he can 
adduce them with all the calmness of a mere observeif. That 
which it makes our spirits sink to read, be states unaccompanied 
by reproach or entreaty. Suggestions on which we would stake 
oiu lives, and which we should be apt to thrust in the face of 
friend and foe, he offers in their due connection, and with a 
moderation most likely to ensure them a hearing >!« * sic ♦ jh 
*‘W 6 will not say that other such friends as the author of 
the work before us may arise throughout India; for the Eajah 
Eammohun Eov is a man of a thousand yearCf.but many of His 
countrymen may soon follow his lead in investigating the sources 
of Indian grievances, and candidly referring them to their real 
orig||i ; in appreciating whatever is valuable in us as a nation ; in 
learning firom 0 where we ai'e qualified to teach ; and in offering 
us the noblest lesson of forbearance wherever repentance would 
beseem us better than triumph. If one Hindoo, under whatever 
oiroumstances, lijis magnanimously honoured us with his respect 
and friendship, why should not all his nation enter in time into 
our fellowship ? The brotherly intercourse has begun between the 
most enlightened; let it go on mnong those who have a mutual 
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interest, whether it be of a mere temporal or of a higher oharaoter, 
and it will in time include all who were not, whatever they n^y 
now think, bom enemies, and who may therefore live to be fHends* 
« « « * * * 

Since the foregoing remarks wera written, we have received the 
other volume, the title of which is given at the commencement. 
It contains a reprint of thirteen publications, of which the 
six are translations from the Veds, tending to prove the unity of 
the Supreme Being ; the next three are oontroVersltd, oocasionCed 
by the publication of the former; three more relating to the 
burning of widows; and thg last, which has the same humane 
object, is on the ancient rights of females according to the Hindoo 
law of inheritance. The fact that Suttees are now abolished will 
not diminish the interest with which our readers will contemplate 
these philanthrophic efforts. There can be no doubt of their 
having contributed largely to that result. , The Rajah was present 
at, and must have enjoyed with a pure triumph, the failure of the 
attempt to induce the Privy Council to rescind the order of the 
Governor-General. Some of the theological tracts are not wholly 
unknown in this country, though no reprint or complete oolleotion 
of them has before appeared. A singularly blessed lot is that of 
this extraordinary man in that, besides being an efficient agent in 
a great work of philanthropy, and contributing towards a political 
and commercial reform, he has laboured, and that not unsuccess- 
fully, for the restoration of two religions from a corrupt state 
to one of simplicity and purity, first showing the Divine unity 
to have been the primeval doctrine of Hindooism, and since, of the 
Oo|^el. In both cases it is interesting to mark the spirituality and 
benevolence of his mind, its superiority to the conuipon tone of!l 
controversy, and its direotioti to the glory of God ^ the good 
of man.” 

It is to be regretted that works which 
tained information so valuable and views so ^portent 
should be at i)resent but little known. We i|iay hope 
that they will not be allowed to remain muchfonger in 
obscurity, but will be collected and repubhshejl 
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Having thus considered the Eajah Ramkohun Roy 
during his residence in London in his reKgious, political 
and literary aspect, we may now observe him in his 
social relations. 

We frequently remark in great reformers, and those 
who have been oMiged, in the execution of important 
work! for -their fellow creatures, to tax their energies 
to 4he utmost, a deficiency in the more delicate and 
graceful parts of the character. The contrary was the 
case in the Hindoo patriot and reformer. The extra- 
ordinary courteousness and suavity of his general de- 
meanour, and his habitual care to avoid giving unne- 
cessary pain, would have made those who enjoyed his 
society think of him only as a most delightful and 
intellectual companion, did not some observation inci- 
dentally reveal what were the ever present subjects of 
his thoughts. To this those can testify who have the 
privilege of recollecting him personally. 

How much the Hindoo Reformer attracted the atten- 
tion of society, and won the respect of the intellectual 
portion of it, is shown by the following extracts from 
Miss Lucy Aikin’s letters to Dr. Channing (Memoii?, 
Miscellanies and Letters, of the late Lucy Aikik. 
London : Longman). The first is from a letter to Dr. 
Chaining, dated Hampstead, June 28, 1831 : — 

" In the intervals of politics we talk of the Christian 
Brahmin, Rammohuk Roy. All accounts agree in repre- 
senting him as a person of extraordinary merit With 
very g^t intelligence and ability, he unites a modesty 
and simplicity whidi win all hearts. He has a very 
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great conunand of the language, and seems perfectly 
well versed in the political state of Europe, and an 
ardent well-wisheir to the cause of freedom and improve- 
ment everywhere. To his faith he has been more than 
a martyr. On his conversion to Christianity his mother 
cursed him, and his wife (or wives) and children all 
forsook him. He had grieyous oppresshms to endure 
from the Church party oh turning Uhitarian. Ifhis was 
at Calcutta; here it is determined to court him. Two 
bishops have noticed him, and the East India Company 
show him all civilities. But his heart is with his 
brethren in opinion, with whom chiefly he spends his 
time. I hear of him this remarkable saying, — ^that the 
three countries in Europe which appear even less pre- 
pared than Asia for a liberal system of religion, are 
Spain, Portugal and England.” 

The next is dated Hampstead, Sept. 6th, 1831 : — 

"Just now my feelings are more cosmopolite ‘than 
usual ; I take a personal concern in a third quarter of 
the globe, since I have seen the excellent Rammohun 
Roy. I rejoice in the hope that you will see him some 
time, as he speaks of visiting your country, and to know 
you would be one of his first objects. He is indeed a 
gloniqus bei^jg, — a true sc^e, as it appeMPS, with the 
genuine humility of the character, and with more fervour, 
more sensibility, a more engaging tenderness of heart 
than any dtm of character can justly claim. |Ie came 
to my house, at the suggestion of Dr. who 

accompanied him partly for the purpose o|l meeting 
Mis. Joanna Baillie, and discussing with he^pie Arian 
tenets of her book. He mentions the Sans^pt as the 
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mother la^aguage of the Greek, and said ^at the ex- 
pressions of the New Testament most perplexing to an 
European, were familiar to an Oriental acquainted with 
this laSPguage and its derivations, and that to such a 
person the texts which are thought to support the 
doctrine for the preexistence, bear quite another sense. 
She was a little alarmed at the erudition of her anta- 
gonist, and slipped ^t at last by telling him that his 
interpretations were too subtle for an unlearned person 
like herself. We then got him upon subjects more in- 
teresting to me — Hindoo laws, especially those affecting 
women. He spoke of po]lygamy as a crime, said it was 
punishable by their taw, except for certain causes, by a 
great fine ; but the Mtwsulmans did not enforce the fine, 
and their example had corrupted Hindoos ; they were 
cniel to women, the Hindoos were forbidden ail cruelty. 
Speaking of the abolition of widow-burning by Lord 
W. Bentinck, he fervently exclaimed, * May God load 
him with blessings ! ’ His feeling for women in gene- 
ral, still more than the admiration he expressed of the 
mental accomplishments of English ladies, won our 
hearts. He mentioned his own mother, and in terms 
which convinced us of the falsehood of the shocking 
tale that she burned herself for his apostacy. It is his 
business here to ask two boons for his countiymen — trial 
by jury, and freedom for British capitalists to colonise 
amongst them. Should he fail in obtaining these, he 
spealm of ending his days in America.” 

Axkjn again refers to the Bajah, as follows, in a 
letti|r Oct. 15th, 1832 : — 

"I wcmder whether you have seen a small book 
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published by Eammohun Eoy containing translations of 
several of the Hindoo Veds ? I have found a good deal 
of interest in thie view of theology and metaphysics of 
a nation so remote in every respect from us and our 
ways of thinking. The great point which the true 
friend of his country and his race has had in view in 
his various controversies with his own nountrjonen, has 
been to show that, although some idolatrous rites are 
sanctioned by their saored books, yet it has always 
been the doctrine of the most authentic of these, that 
the highest future happiness was only attainable by a 
pure and austere life, and the worship of the invisible, 
universal Spirit — that idolatry was for the gross and 
ignorant, rites and observances for them only. Thus ho 
shows that eternal felicity — ^that is, absorption into the 
supreme spirit, is promised to women who after the 
death of their husbands lead devout and holy lives ; 
and only a poor lease of thirty-five millions of years of 
happiness with their husbands to such as burn with 
them, after the expiration of which their souls are to 
transmigrate into different animals. This you will say 
is mighty puerile, but it is at least meeting his ontago^- 
nists on their own ground. Afterwards he details the 
many cruelties and oppressions to 'which females in his 
country are subjected by the injustice and barbarity of 
the stronger sex, and pleads for pity towards thmn with 
with such powerful, heartfelt eloquence as no Yuman, I 
think, can peruse without tears and fervent u|^o<^oii8 
of blessings on his head. The Bajah is uow^ jParis, 
where I doubt if he will find much giurificariqi|| 19 he is 
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not well versed in the French language ; he will return 
to us, however, soon after the meeting of parliament. I 
dread effects of another English winter on his con- 
stituykin; and yet it almost seems as if a life like his 
Inust be. under the peculiar guardianship of Providence.** 

The Eajah iHudes to his visit to France in the fol- 
lowing interesting letters, addressed to Mrs. Woodford, 
of Brighton, and her late husband, which have been 
kindly furnished by her : — ‘ 

“January 31st, 1833. 

** My Dear Sir, — had on the 27th the pleasure of 
receiving yotrjobliging communication, and beg to offer 
you and Mrs. W. my best thanks for this mark of 
attention towards me. I rejoice to observe that the 
translation of the Veds, &c., which I presented to Mrs. 
W. before my departure for the continent of Europe, has 
proved interesting to her and to yourself. I am flow 
confirmed in the opinion, that her good sense and 
ratimial devotion to religion will not induce her to reject 
any reasonable sentiments on the ground that they 
are not found in this book, or in that volume. 

“I was detained in France too late to proceed to Italy 
last year; besides, without a fcabwledge of French, I 
found myself totally unable to carry on communication 
with foreigneA, with any degree of facility. Hence I 
thought I would not avail myself of my travels through 
Italy and Austria to my own satisfaction. I have been 
studyir^' French with a French gentleman, who accom- 
panied' to Londmi, and now is living with me. 
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“I shall be most happy to receive your nephew, 
Mr. Kinglake, as I doubt not his company and conver- 
sation as your relative, and a firm friend , of liberal 
principles, will be a source of delight to me. I thank 
you for the mention you made of Sir Henry Strachey^ 
His talents, acquirements and manners, have rendered 
his name valuable to . those who know him and can 
appreciate his merits. To the best of my belief and 
recollection, I declare that I do not know a native of 
Persia or India who could repeat Persian with greater 
accuracy than this British-born gentleman. 

“Kammohun Eoy.” ‘ 

“ 48, Bedford Square, 

** April 27th, 1832. 

“ My Dear Madam, — I now have the pleasure of 
begging your acceptance of the accompanying copy of 
my remarks on India^ and of another copy of a pamphlet 
on the abolition of the practice of burning Hindoo 
widows alive. You will, I am sure, be highly gratified 
to leam that the present Governor-General of India 
has sufficient moral courage to afford them protection 
against their selfish relations, who cruelly tused to take 
advantage of their tender feelings in the name and 
under the cloak of religion. It must have afforded Mr. 
Woodford and yourself much gratification to leam by 
the first conveyance the division on the secon^ reading 
of the Beform Bill. The struggles are m^ merely 
between the refonnars and anti^refoxiners^ bu1wetivp& 
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liberty and tyranny throughout the world ; between 
justice and injustice, and between right and wrong. 
But from a reflection on the past events of history, we 
clearly perceive that liberal principles in politics and 
religion have been long gradually, but steadily, gaining 
ground, notwithstanding the opposition and obstinacy 
of despots and bigots. I am still unable to determine 
the period of my departure from London, and my visits 
to you in the country. I maj^ perhaps do myself that 
pleasure. 

** Eammohijn Eoy.” 

*'48, Bedfokd Square, 

Augmt 22»ci,,1833. 

My Dear Sir, — I was glad to hear fix)m 3l^r. Carey 
some time ago that you and Mrs. W. were in ^d health 
when he saw you last; and Sir HEiWtY Strachey, whom 
I had the pleasure of seeing abeut three weeks ago, has 
confirmed the same information. He is indeed an 
extraordinary man ; and I feel delighted whenever I 
have an opportunity of conversing with that philosopher. 
I have been rather poorly for some days past; I am now 
getting better, and entertain a hope of proceeding to the 
country in a few days, when I will endeavour to pay 
you a visit in Taunton. The reformed Parliament has 
disappointed the people of England ; the ministers may 
perhaps redeem their pledge during next session. The 
failure of several mercantile houses in Calcutta has 
produced much dSstrUBt both in India and England 
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The news from Portugal is highly gratifying, though 
another struggle is stiU expected. I hope you will 
oblige me by presenting to Mrs. W., with my best 
respects, the accomi:)aiiyiiig copy of a translation, giving 
an account of the system of religion which prevailed in 
Central India at the time of the invasion of that 
country by Alexander the Great. 

Eammohun Eoy.” 

Many intei'esting anecdotes might have been collected 
soon after the Rajah's death illustrating his character in 
social intercourse, but at this distance of time only a 
few can be gleaned. The first is from the pen of Mr. 
Recorder Hill : — 

** I oiAy met the Rajah Rammohun Roy once in my 
life. It vm at a dinner party given by Dr. Aenott. 
One of Uie guests was Eobeet Owen, who evinced a 
strong desire to bring over the Rajah to his socialistic 
opinions. He persevered with great earnestness ; but 
the Rajah, who seemed well acquainted with the subject, 
and who spoke our language in marvellous perfection, 
answered his arguments with consummate skill, until 
Robert somewhat lost his temper, a very rare occur- 
rence which I never witnessed before. The defeat of 
the kind-hearted philanthropist was accomplished with 
great suavity on the part of his opponent.” 

The next is from an estimable lady who ;^ad the 
privilege of his acquaintance, and who was hersllf called 
this worid but a few weeks after she bad| penned 
the following note 
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"Few things could give me more pleasure thto to 
assist you (in my humble way) in doing honour to our 
venerated friend Eajah Eammohun Koy, but I am so 
miserably enfeebled by illness as to be incapable of 
looking over books and papers in research. I can, how- 
ever, trust my memory for a little anecdote, to which 
yours will readily supply his courteous graceful manner. 

“ At a small evening party at my house in Grenville 
Street, principally to meet the cRajah, he referred to the 
doctrine oi’jjn rin^l ain in a way that startled a lady of 
the low church, a very charming and amiable woman, 
who had brought her daughter. * But surely, Sir,^ she 
exclaimed, * 3^011 do believe in original sin ? ^ He looked 
at her, and she blushed deeply. After a minute, lie 
seemed to comprehend the whole, and very gently in- 
clining he said, 'I believe it is a doctrine iprMch in many 
well-regulated minds has tended to pron;i^ humility, 
the first of Christian virtues ; for my own part, I have 
never been able to see the evidence of it.* 

The next morning my sweet friend called to apo- 
logise for what she had said, and added that she had 
never seen or heard any thing sa beautiful as this in 
society.** 

During this residence in London, the Bajah placed his 
son under the care of the late Eev. D. Davison, M.A., 
and frequently communicated with that gentleman rer 
specting the progress of the youth. He won the high 
esteem of the family by his most kind and cdurteous 
manners. His kindly empathy was manifested by his 
being present at the chcistmring of an infant bom at 
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that period, and bestowing on him his own name, 
“Eammohun Eoy/* In this child he took a warm 
interest ; — 

His visits to mel" writes Mrs. Davison, “ were gene- 
rally.paid to me in my nursery, as he insisted on coming 
up, so as to visit his namcsahe at the same time and not 
to interrupt me. For surely never was there a man oV 
so much modesty and humility ! I used to feel quite 
ashamed of the reverential manner in which he behaved 
to me. Had I been our Queen I could not have been 
aiiproached and taken leave of with .more respect.- I 
was greatly struck with one thing wliich occurred. He 
called, and as he could not see ihe nor the boy for a little 
while, he waited, saying ‘ He would like to see the child 
once more,* This was just before leaving town for Miss 
Castle's, wlieie he died." 

Very shortly after the arrival of the Eajah in Eng- 
land, it was arranged that when he i)aid his visit to 
Bristol he should be the guest of Miss Kiddell and 
Miss Castle, at Stapleton Grove, an agreeable residence 
in the immediate vicinity. The latter of these was a 
young heiress, — the ward of Dr. Carpenteh, — the Sinner 
her maternal aunt and also her guardian. These ladies 
were introduced to the Eajah by Dr. C. in London, and 
the following letters respecting his intended visit, ex- 
cepting the first, were addressed to them. Though they 
may^ot contain anything which adds to our kil^wledge 
of the flajah’s views, yet they give so pleasing U. picture 
of the social and domestic side of his chara||er, and 
have in them so many characteristic and ittidental 
touches, that we will present them all to the 
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“ 126, Eegbkt Street, London, 

Dear Sir,— I am now sufficiently ;recovered 
to answer your letter of the 28tli ultimo. It will afford 
me much pleasure to spend some time in your city, 
of which from your and other accounts I have formed a 
very, favourable opinion. I cannot but enjoy a high . 
gratification in passing much of my time while there, in 
the house of so warm a friend as yourself, for whose 
proffered hospitality I cannot return sufficient acknow- 
ledgments. I fear, however, tliat were I to take up my 
entire residence under your hospitable roof, it w'ould 
occasion you too much inconvenience. As I may be 
accompanied by a European friend and some servants, T 
win lodge at some hotel in your immediate neighbour- 
hood; by which I' shall be enabled to frequent your 
house nearly as much as if I resided in it, as 'welbl'M 
benefit myself to the company of the Eev. 

RENTER, to whom I beg yo\i will present my respa^'; 
and be good enough to inform him that two da^ ^^O 
I answered his kind communication. 

“ I remain, witii gratitude, * 

" Yours i^S^^ obldienti^^ , 

* « Rammohun Boy. 

“ J. B. EsTlilN; Esq,, Bristol."^..^ 

; W •, ^ 

**48,raabFORD Square, 

** Mdreh^M, 1SS2. 

had lal^y the pleasure of seeiUg the Bev. 
'tk. Oarr ENTER, and hearing from that truly veneiable 
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minister that Miss Castle and yourself were perfectly 
well, and deeply interested in the cause of reform, on 
the success of which the welfare of England, nay of the 
* whole world depends. I should have long ere this 
visited Bristol and done myself the honour of paying 
you my long-promised visit, b\it I have been impatiently 
waiting in London to know the resul^t of the Bill. I 
feel very much obliged by your land oflers of attention 
to my comforts while I am in that part of the country, 
of which I hope to be able to avail myself as soon as 
my mind is relieved on this subject. You will oblige 
me by remembering me kindly to the Eev. gentleman, 
and presenting my best compliments to Miss Castle. 

I have the honour to be, Madam, 

** Your most obedient Servant, 

Rammohun Eoy. 

Miss Kiddell, 

“ Stapleton Grove, Bristol.” 


“48, Bedeoed Square, 

** Fehruary 1883. 

" Dear Madam, — I had last night great pleasure in 
receiving your letter of the 28th ultimo, and (^er you 
and Miss Castle my cordial thanks for your kind re- 
membrance of me. I beg to assure you that I ^ fiilly 
sensible of the kind attention you have shewn ;||ie, and 
feel indeed grateful for it I intended to pay »u botih 
a visit while residing in Dover, bnt I was infoan^d 
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it was necessary to pass London on my way to Bristol. 
My health is, thank God, thoroughly reestablished. I 
therefore embrace the gpportuiiity of paying you a visit 
in the latter end of the month, or any rate by the begin- * 
ning of next. I will endeavour to bring Mr. Rutt with 
me, though I am son*y to say that in consequence of 
my ill health I have not yet had the pleasure of seeing 
him. Pray remember me kindly to Miss Caroline 
Eutt, and present my best respects to Dr. Carpenter, 
who truly stands very high in my estimation. I now 
conclude this with my best regards for you and for Miss 
Castle, and remain, dear Madam, 

“ Yours most faithfully, 

“Rammohun Roy. 

To Miss Kiddell, ( 

** Stapleton Grove, near Bristol.^’ i;- 

" Bekford Squaee, 

“ May 14<;ii 1^3. 

“DiAB Madam, — During last week I More than 
once intended to proeeed .to Bristol to avail myself of 
your kind invitation. But passing 

here doily have detained me, ancP^ay perhaps detam 
me longer lliau I expect. I ll^Wever lose no time in 
informing you that the influenza has already lost its 
influence in London, a circirinstanoe which justifies my 
entertaining a hope of seeing you and your friends in 
the metropolis wiidiin a short time, peihaps hy the 2,5th 
instant. Di tire aaticipatiou of the pleasure of being 
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soon introduced to you and your friends, I remain, with 
my best compliments to Miss Castle and Miss Eutt, 

• “Dear Madam, 

“ Yours most faithfully, 

“Eammohun Eoy, 

“ P.S. — I sincerely hope that you all have escaped 
the complaint. ***E. E. 

“Miss Kiddbll, 

“ ^apleton Grove, near Bristol." 

To Miss Kiddell. 

12<A, 1833. 

“ Deae Madam, — As Astley’s Theatre conunences at 
a-q\iarter past six o’clock p.m., I propose doing myself 
the pleasure of calling upon you at a little after half- 
past five to accompany you and your friends to the 
Theatre. In the meantime, I remain, dear Madam, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“Eammohun Hot.” 

f 

To Miss CASTI.E. 

22^, 1833. 

“Ma cheee Demoiselle, — I hope you wiU excuse 
my boldness when I take upon myself to ren^d you 
of your promise to read the publication of ai certain 
learned Brahmin 'v^ich I have brought to yotite notice. 
You may begin with page 4, and afterwards ^th the 
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preceding part. I trust our truly esteemed Miss EIed- 
DELL is now restored to health, and remain, 

“Yours very sincerely, • 

“Eammohun Eoy.” 

This note does not request an answer. 

• To Miss Kiddell. 

“Deae Madam, — I hope yoif* and your friends are not 
worse from keeping late hours. I beg your acceptance 
of the accompanying volume containing a series of 
sermons preached by Dr. Chankii^g, which I prize Very 
highly. 

“ I also beg you will oblige me by rendering the small 
pamphlet, published by a friend, acceptable to Miss 
Castle. Being averse to induce her to write a letter of 
thanks for such a trifling present, I have refrained from 
sending it directly to Miss Castle. Had I not been 
engaged to a dinner party to-day, I would have "made 
another trial of Miss Eutt's generosity this afternoon. 
I will endeavour to pay you a short visit between the 
hours of ten and twelve, should you be at home. 

“ I remain, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

"Eammohuk Eov,” 

"48, Bedfokd Square, 

“July 1833. 

"Dear Madam, — I had yesterday the j>leasure of 
receiving your letter of the 6th, and rejoice to learn 
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that you find my son peaceable and well-behaved. I 
however entreat you will not stand on ceremony with 
him. Be pleased to correct him whenever he deserves 
correction. My observation on, and confidence in, your 
excellent mode of educating young persons, have fully 
encouraged me to leave my youngster under your sole 
guidance. I at the same time cannot help feeling 
uneasy now and then at the chance of his proving dis- 
respectful or troublesome^ to you or to Miss Castle. 

“Miss Daniel is not going to Bristol to-day. She 
will probably leave us on Friday next, when I intend to 
send a parcel of books, &c., in her charge. I hope I 
shall be able to have the pleasure of visiting you at 
your country residence next week, and not before, a 
circumstance which I fear will prevent us from joining 
the meeting in your neighbourhood. Dr. Cabpenter (I 
think) left London on Saturday last. I doubt not you 
will take my youngster every Sunday to hear that pious 
and true minister of the Gospel. 

“I will write again by Friday next. In the mean- 
time I remain, dear Madam, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“Eammoiiun Eoy. 

“Miss Kiddell, 

“ Stapleton Grove, near Bristol,” 

On the same sheet as the foregoing : — 

“Ma cirEBE Demoiselle, — ^With delight I jpead the 
few lines with which you have favoured me, p^d offer 
you my warm acknowledgements for them. T^y indi- 
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cate that I still retain a place in your memory. I hope 
I shall be able" to receive from you next week marks of 
personal civility. I also hope to be able to send you a 
small volume on Friday next for yofar acceptance, with 
a short letter, and will earnestly eicpect for a few lines 
in reply. Pray remember me kindly to my son and to 
Miss Eutt, and believe me always, with the kindest 
regard, 

“ Yours most sincerely, 

"‘Eammohun Eoy. 

“Pray excuse haste, as dinner is getting cold. 

“E. M. R 

“ Miss Catheeine Castee.” 

“ 48 , Bedfoed Squaee, 

im, 1833 . 

“Deae Madam, — I know not how to express the 
eager desire I feel to proceed to Bristol to experience 
your further marks of attention and kindness, and Miss 
Castlf/s civil reception and polite conversation. But 
the sense of my duty to the natives of India has hitherto 
prevented me from fixing a day for my journey to that 
town, and has thus overpowered nay feeling and incli- 
nation. It is generally beheved that the main points 
respecting India wiU be settled by Wednesday next, 
and I therefore entertain a strong hope of visiting you 
by Friday next. I shall not fail to wite to you on 
Wednesday or perhaps on Tuesday next. I feel gratified 
at the idea, that you find my youngster worthy of your 
company. Nevertheless I entreat you will exercise your 
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authority over him, that he may benefit himself by your 
instructions. If ycai.find him refractory, pray send him 
back to London. If not, you may allow him to stay 
there tiU I supply lis place. With my best wishes for 
your uninterrupted health and happiness, 

“ I remain, dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

“Eammohun Eoy. 

“ Miss Ann Kiddell. • 

“ P.S. All the active members of the East India Com- 
pany having been incessantly occupied by the Charter 
question, I have not yet brought the subject relative to 
your young nephew to the notice of any of them. 


The following letter is on the same sheet : — 

Friday, di&patched on Saturday. 

**Ma chere Demoiselle, — Many thaliks for your 
obliging and polite communication, which, by mistake, 
bears no date. I am glad to observe that you are pleased 
with your late journey, and with your visit to Windsor. 
The account which Miss Kiddell and yourself have 
givftn of my son, gratifies me very much. Miss Hare 
received a letter from him this morning (which she read 
to me), expressing his utmost joy and satisfaction with 
his present situation. I beg you will accept |»y best 
thanks for your kind treatment of him. Initead of 
thanking me for the little tract I had the plefeure to 
send you last week, I wish you had said only ^at you 
would pay attention to it. % 
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“ You will perceive from my letter to Miss Kiddell 
that I am to be detained here a week longer at the 
sacrifice of my feelings. I however cannot help reflect- 
ing that to entertain a hope of enjoying the society of 
friends (though for a short time, say one mouth) is more 
pleasant than bringing it to a termination by the com- 
pletion of it. Adieu for the present. 

I remain, 

‘‘Yours very sincei^ly and obliged, 

“ Eammohun Eoy. 

“ Miss Catherine Castle.” 

“48, Bedford Square, 

“Jw/y 2m, 1833. 

“Dear Madam, — From my anxiety to proceed to 
Bristol heavy duties appeared to me light, and difficult 
tasks had seemed easily manageable. The consequence 
was that I met with disappointments from time to time, 
which I felt ^severely. To-day is the third reading of 
the India Bill in the House of Commons, after long 
vexatious debates in the Committee, im];)eding its pro- 
gress under different pretensions. After the Bill has 
passed the Lower House, I wiU lose no time in ascer- 
taining how it win stand in the Upper Branch, and wjll 
immediately leave London without waiting for the final 
result. I will proceed direct to Bristpl next week, and 
on my way to [from ?] London I will endeavour to visit 
my acquaintances al^Bath and its vicinity. I deeply 
regret that I should have been prevented from fulfilling 
my .intention this week, by circumstances over which I 
had no control. 
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I feel very much obliged by your kiud suggestions 
contained in my son’s letter. You may depend on my 
adhering to them. I intend to leave this place a little 
before ten a.m., that I may arrive there on the morning 
of the following day. Before I leave London 1 hope to 
be able to procure the situation for your young relative. 
Pray present my kindest regards to Miss Castle, and 
believe me, dear Madam, 

** Yours very sincerely, 

“Eammohun Eoy. 

“Miss Ann Kiddell.” 

^ “48, Bedfokd Square, 

August 16^7t, 1833. 

“Dear Madam, — I have now the pleasure of informing 
you that I feel relieved, and will proceed to Stapleton 
Grove on Thursday next. I beg you will excuse this 
short letter as I am incessantly engaged in making pre- 
parations, particularly in writing letters to India and in 
different parts of this country. Pray give my love to 
my son and my kind regards to Miss Castle, and believe 
me, dear Madam, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“ Bammohum Boy. 

“ P.S. — Miss Hare presents her compliments your- 
self and Miss Castle. B. 

“ Miss Kiddell, f 

“Stapleton Grove, near Bristol/’ 
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Alas I The happiness of the meeting in Bristol 'with 
friends so much esteemed, — ^the intemhange of thought 
'with congenial minds so long anticipated, was destined 
by the Supreme Disposer of all to be but of short dura- 
tion. No 'visit most delightful, but too short, remained 
to be treasured in the memory of the noble guest 'with 
affectionate regret at its termination I — ^Before the letters 
reached India the hand that traced them was cold in 
death ! — ^And we who had rejcficed in his presence were 
mourning his departure ! 

Thou orderest all things well, 0 Father, and we -will 
trust where we cannot trace ! 






CHAPTER III. 


VISIT TO BEISTOL. 

THE BAJAH’S DEMH, AND INTEEMENT. 


Eably ia the month of September, 1833, the.Eijah 
Rammohun Boy arrived at Stapleton Grove, near 
Bristol, accompanied by Miss Haeb, the daughter of 
liis late esteemed Mend,. Mr. David Hase, of Calcutta, 
who then resided with her uncles in Bedford Square; he 
was attended by his ‘two Hindoo servants, Ramhusry 
Doss and Raj^otun Mukebjah. His son. Rajah Ram 
Roy, was aljseady at Stapleton Grove, as we learnt M)m 
the letters in the preceding chapter. 

The annexed sketch gives a view of the house Mnn 
the garden side. A grove of fine old trees leads 
a carriage diive M>m, the Porter’s Lodge to the &ont 
enfeanoe. v s 


Stapletefi Grove is an agreeable and cos^odioi^j 
might w^ be selected as an 
of an Engliah genUemsne county residence, 
to Idr. SfecttASi Omui, a higUy 
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Bristol merchant, and one of Dr. Oarpenteb*s congre- 
gation. On the death of that gentleman, and shortly 
after that of his wife, Mrs. Castle, Dr. Cabpentee 
undertook the charge which they had requested him to 
fulfil of being one of the guardians of their only child, 
a young lady of great promise, confiding unreservedly 
in his excellent influence, and good judgment in direct- 
ing her. 

As neither Dr. CAEPENTEE’s^professional engagements, 
nor the nature of his own establishment, authorised his 
seeking the privilege he would so greatly have valued 
of receiving his distinguished friend in his own house, 
it had been arranged soon after the Rajah’s arrival in 
England, that whenever he was able to visit Bristol he 
should take up his adode at Stapleton Grove, where 
Miss Bjddell and Miss Castle esteemed it a high 
honour to receive him, and would do all in their power 
to render agreeable his stay in the neighbourhood. 

After his exciting life in London, the Rajah was 
doubtless glad of the quiet of a country Ijjfe, and we do 
not hear of his having made any public appearance, or 
sought for gaiety or places of amusement, during his 
too brief abode near Bristol. But alqaost every day, if 
not daily, he and Dr. Caepenter had friendly inter- 
course, either at Stapleton Grove or at Dr.p/s residence 
in Great George Street, and it is needless to say that 
int^^iased acquaintance with the illustrious stranger 
tended only to increase the affeotion, admiration and 
respect, already felt for him. 

In the House of Pray^ where Dr. Caepektee 
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ated, Lewin’s Mead Chapel, the Eajah worshipped on 
two successive Sundays, the last he was to spend on 
earth in the public services of religion. 

V On the first,” says Br. Carpenter, “ I addressed this 
congregation from words in the 18th chapter of the First 
Book of Kings; where, after the solemn sacrifice on 
Mount Carmel, and tlie proof from heaven that Jehovah 
is God alone, the Prophet of the Lord, after sending for 
six times in vain, receivecl at the seventh, the report of 
his seivant, * There ariscth a little cloud out of the sea 
like a man’s hand.’ In that discourse I adverted, with 
earnest respect, to the recent death of Mr. Wilbeiiforcb, 
who had lived to see the seal put to the accomplishment 
of purposes to which the greatest labours of his life had 
been directed ; and it was my intention, wdien I again 
preached in the morning, to continue the subject, by 
adverting to various other facts in the divine government, 
where great and effectual and lasting good was begun in 
circumstances which called for the ifaith as well as the 
hopefulness o£ the servants of God; in some of which it 
seemed as if nothing were achieved or even effectually 
commenced; — all contributing to cheer the wearied 
disappointed heart under difficulties and opposition, and 
affording abundant encouragement to ‘the patience of 
hope and the labour of love’.” * 

On the next Sunday, Dr. C.’s colleague, Hev. R B. , 
Aspland, officiated ; he says in reference to it, " I liad 
to speak in behalf of Manchester New CoHege. The 

^ This sermon, ** The Prophet's Cloud," is in the of Br. 

CAaPEKTEB’s printed discourses. % 
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appeal interested him, and he sent me by Mr. Estlin a 
kind message, intimating his purpose of seeing me, and 
sending through me a contribution to the College. He 
did not live to fulfil his purpose.” 

The work of the Hindoo Reformer had long been 
known in Bristol, and about eight years before, his 
services in the cause of philanthropy and religion were 
in an especial manner brought forward to this congre- 
gation, when an appeal was leade to it, answered with 
even more than its wonted liberality, to assist in the 
establishment of Unitarian worship in the capital of 
British India. 

His appearance, then, in Lewin's Mead Chapel was 
warmly W'elcomed, and is recollected by many with deep 
interest. He intended visiting other places of worship, 
as he had done in London, his spirit being truly catholic. 

It wilt be remembered that seventeen years before, the 
llajah Lad first worshipped with Christians in the family 
of Eustace Carey, and received from him a copy of 
Watts's Hymns; little did that gentleman know how 
that volume v/ould be treasured. **It was a common 
practice with the Bajali,'’ says Dr. C., “as he went to 
public worship, to read some of Dr. Watts’s Hymns 
for Childi’en ; and he frequently dwelt with great and 
earnest interest on the verse, 

“Lord! how delightful ’tU to seo 
A whole assembly w’oi-ship thee; 

At onco they sing, at once they pray ; 

They hear of heaven and learn the way,” 

Several persons wdl known in the literary world had 
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the oppcartuiiily of oohversmg with the Bigah. The 
celebrated essayist^ Bev. Johh Fosm, occupied a houae 
adjoining, which |ke rented from Miss Castle. Mention 
is made of his interviews with the distinguished stranger 
in the life and correspondence of that eminent man. 

Even in cases where there had been a prejudice 
against the Bajah, though we cannot suppose that there 
could have been many of these, his personal influence 
soon removed it ; this istremarkably shewn in a letter 
of Mr. Foster’s to a friend, dated October 8, 1808 ; — 
**I had entertained a strong prepossession against 
him (the Bajah), had.no wish to see him, but could 
not avoid it, when he was come to the house of our 
young landlady, Miss Castle. My prejudice could not 
hold out half-an-hour after being in his company. He 
was a very pleasing and interesting man; intelligent 
and largely informed, I need not say — ^but unaffected, 
friendly, and, in the best sense of .^h^ word, polite, I 
passed two evenings in his company, only, however, as 
a unit in large parties ; the latter time, however, in 
particular and direct conversation with h im, concerning 
some of the doctrines of the Indian philosophers^ the 
political, civil, and moral state of the Hindoos.” ♦ 

A large party was invited to meet the Biyah at 
Stapleton Grove, on the 11th of September. Of this 
Dr. Carpenter says, — 

In the conversation got Stapleton Grov 6 |wer 0 men 
fhlly competent to judge of intdlectoal powe^;: and one 
and all admire^ and were d<digfa^ by the cl^mess, the 
^ Vid4 Fosm^s ine imd Ooxr^ Vol p. 94. 
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cbmvmt, end the aoaterasa of his aiguaieBitii^ and the 
heaatiftil tone of his mind. In the seocnd d the two 
conTetsatio^ at which Mr. Fostmt was presmi^ the 
i Bajah ocftAsnied for three hours, standing the whole tiine, 
Ir 8 pl 3 ring to'yi the inquiries and ohservations that were 
made by « number of gentlemen who suiroimded Mm, 

‘ on the moral and political state and prospects of India, 
and on an elucidation at great length of ewtain dogmas 
of the Inc^ philosophem.* 'Admiring respect waa^ I 
may say, the sentiment of all present.” 

Among those present on that occasion waS' John 
Sheppabd, ESq., of Frome, the an^iot'of many valuable 
devotional wt^. He aftenrards addressed a letter to 
the Bajah, oiwone of the subjects of the conversation 
which had tahlln place. It never received an answer, for 
he to whom it’^ addressed was on the bed d sitdmess 
when it reached him ; hut as it possesses interest from 
indicating the nature of some of the disonssions wMoh 
occurred, it may be here tranx^bed 

"5, BiCHUOND l^SBAOB, CUPTOK, 

1888. 

” SstataHKD BiiJAB, — I £sel^ common with oihm 
who were present^ mudhi m^bted fia the various 
information which you gave last evmimg, and for Ihei^ 
obliging and afifoble manner in wMch it was eonunti* 
rucaded. ' One i^>je6t on irbidi we tsonb^ you with 
xoatiy queries — ^the docfaMe ^ |81worDti(^^ in itse^ 
so .abstnue^ and <nx language may psdu^ be so foo* 
-pedSsetiy adapted to staU ideas wUdi ore so entin^y 
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|i 9 K 6 %& it is exim|onm«w%.i^ 

^ •vny so iinfamiliftT), tbat I donlrt iribatiier eii|f^ the 
questions statements of my learned and vei^ acate 
ficiend li^ (thongh I know no one so oompetant) 

fnlljr indicated to yoinr apprehension the precise olyeot 

oar inquiry. Suffer me to attemjA expresting w^t 
we wished to leam with regard to the real opinions of 
tiioss philoso]^c Hindus, udio seek ‘ absorption’ as the 
duel good. I conceive^ may be briefly put thus.*-^ 
Do they btiieve that there may be constioumei^, ot 
a phmUity of consciousness (indivisiblyj in the One 

Total of happy or ■ ■ - D o th^ believe 

that there can be liut one consciousness in that One 
Total of happy Being? 

“ Only the former of these suppositions seems to re- 
quire being illustrated. If th(U be the tenet, it appean 
to me to imp^^ that the Absorbed, though no longer 
properly an 7 or hmm person, may stiU someway 
edtioguiee ; or rathjer think or utter its undivided sta^ 
in the Divine 0»i»tloquy. As thus — ‘ That which ym 
J, but is rejoitingly not I, exists but also fully in-exlsta 
and has its undividti||^g> ot in-being in the IJliiyersal 
Mind. It meditates the wlml^ is of ti^ wholes 
ia blest with and in whole. The interposed and 
dissoluble^ which parted the unity and con%rdiy of fha 
Divine Shdiekmee, is gloriously removed. T|e 8ubstanoe« 
which was I is mw (though it ex^, for it is' 

continuous with the whole Divine Self It^as nqu^ ^ 
bsti amode of tim universal will, im thougiiiLWt a taode 
ef tim wititalhoiqi^ol tim. J ’ ^ 
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saoh 1>e the tenet, however i&conceivahle or dimly 
conceivable (by w at least) such a sort or modification 
of consciousness may be, it is nevertheless not mmn* 
scions being to which those philosophers aspire, but a 
imde of comdom inexistence or in-being. 

** It is remarkable that a notion or hope akin to that 
of these teachers in whose doctrine you are so deeply 
^versed, has been intimated, though with a very obscure 
Vagueness, by one of our modem poets (an anti-religious 
and, I fear, anti-theistioal but very gifted mind), in a 
beautiful elegy called * Adonais.’ VS& not mention this 
at all to insinuate such a tendency in the Hindu specu- 
lation, but only as a specimen of curious coincidences 
in mental views the most remote. I ventured to suggest 
last evening a point of indirect resemblance between the 
Hindu doctrine of Absorption (so understood), and our 
dociriue of the Divine Trinity in Unity (which you 
know is so strenuously held, under somewhat diverse 
explications, by many of us, and impugned by others) ; 
and I still think on refiection, %tt our view of the 
Trinity does involve the principle of /ii-Existence, of a 
plurality of consciousnesses in The One Being, together 
perhaps with, what is not neceslidly involved in that 
view of Absorption, an unconsciousness, or intercom- 
munication of the consciousnesses which are in the 
Perfect Bevng. Kor does this appear to me an impos- 
sible supposition ; but rather % supposition tending to 
enhance our thoughts of the Om^moAms perfection of 
Deity. (Pardon my uairg or inventing terms which the 
abstnismieBS of the tcino seems to demand). I must 
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also run. tlie luuaxd of being found to tliink datUy or 
freaMy on a subject so high, and on whicb I have not 
read very much of tiie thoughts of others. 

“It is in itself so interesting a question, whether a 
large and lettered portion of our race are expecting and 
desiring some mode of conadom being after death, or a 
merely Unconscious being (which in our view is no 
more than not being), that I hope you will forgive my, 
trying thus to put the query. It will be clearly seen 
that I do not ask w^t you think, but what they think. 
But I by no means wish to give you the trouble of a 
lengthened answer. If my query be intelligible, you 
would much gratify me (and my Mends) by simply 
writing either ‘ they desire a consciom tn-being,’ or ‘they 
desire a wholly ttnconscious in-being.’ 

“Excuse my unacquaintance with the proper terms of 
politeness in addressing you, and 

" Believe me, Bryah, 

“ Yours with respect, 

"John Shbppabd.” 

There was also 'on lliat occasion much conversation 
on rdigious topics, and as those last statements of the 
Uriah’s views possessed peculiar interest as well as 
much importance, alter his lamented deatli^ Dr. Can- ^ 
punteb requested a written statement respecting their 
lecoUectiou of them from two gentlemen who veto 
present^ £ev. John Eosm and Dr. JxBBAib. These 
are iaswted in his “ Beview" I 
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“ ' To the Eev. John Fosteb, Stapletoa 

* “ ' Great Geoege Stmet, 12^A Oct., 1833. 

“ ‘Dear Sib, — You cannot have forgotten the remark- 
able conversation at Stapleton Grove on the 11th ult., 
principally between Dr. Jeeeaed and the Bajah, on the 
subject of the extent and reasons of the Christian belief 
' of the latter. May I solicit your opinion as to the 
correctness of the following position — ^that the Btgah’s 
declarations at that time authorize the conviction that 
he believed in the divine authority of Christ, though he 
rested this belief on internal e^ence; and that he 
believed in the resurrectiop of Christ. 

“ * May I further ask, if any thing that passed else- 
where in your hearing threw any doubt into your mind 
whether he believed in the divine authority of Christ ? 

" * If you deem the position correct, and answer the 
inquiry in the negative, may 1, to that extent, speak of 
you as amcmg others at the convefsation to which I 
refer? 

‘“I am, &c., 

“'Lant Cabpentkb.’ 

“To this I received the following rq)ly, which must 
set the question at rest For the hiUness of its state- 
ment, and for the permission to employ it, I feel greatly, 
obliged to Mr. Foster, as wiU also many othSr friends of 
the BaitJi. 

"'Stabletok, 14 

" ' D^ Snt,— -My memory is lio very defective that I 
have no doubt your own, and that of each of ^ gentle- 
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men of the party at Stapleton Grove, will have more 
faithfully retained many particulars of the conversation 
with that most mteresting person, the Eajah Bammohuk 
Eoy. I cannot recollect whether, in replying, with 
promptitude and the utmost apparent frankness, to the 
respectful inquiries concerning his religious opinions, he 
expressed in so many exact words his ‘belief in the 
divine authority of Christ’ But it was virtually such a 
declaration when he awowed, as ho did unequivocally, 
his belief in the resurrection of Christ, and in the 
Christian miracles generally. At the same time he said 
that the interruxl evidence of Christianity had been the 
most decisive of his conviction. And he gave his opinion, 
with some reasons for it, that the miracles are not the 
part of the Christian evidence the best adapted to the 
conviction of sceptics. 

‘“This led one of the gentlemen to observe, that surely 
the sceptics must admit, that if the miracles recorded 
were real facts, they must be irrefragable proof of the 
truth of what they were wrought to attest ; and that^in 
so serious qn affair the sceptics are under a solemn obli- 
gation to examine faithfully the evidence that they were 
actually wrought, which if they did, they would hnd that 
evidence decisive. 

“ ‘ The*Bajah instantly assented to this ; but I thought 
1 perceived by his manner that he had a slight surmise 
that the observation might possibly be meai^ to bear on 
himself^ with some implication of a doubt, in ^nsequence 
of what he had said ^ the inferior efficacy 0 the proof 
from mirades, whether he bad an ei/Uwe o^viction of 
the reality of those recorded xuirsjdeB ; for said^ very 
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pointedly, that any argument on that subject was quite 
superfluous as to Mm, for that he did believe in their 
reality. 

** ‘ It was of sceptics generally that he spoke ; but I 
thought it probable (from recollection of something in 
one of his writings), that he had especially in liis mind 
the Hindoo sceptics, whose imaginations have been so 
familiarized with the enormous prodigies of the Brah- 
minical Mythology, that, in spite of their rejectiB® them 
as monstrous fables, they retain an exaggeration of ideas, 
nn incaj)acity of apprehending the teue proportions of 
things, which will not allow them to see any thing great 
and impressive in the far less prodigious wonders of 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures: besides that their 
revolt from the belief of the fabulous miracles creates 
in them a tendency, unchecked by any due strength and 
discrimination of reason, to reject alL others. 

* In the conversation with the Bajah in a party who 
had the gratification of meeting him in a few days later, 
tlftre was not any distinct refeirence to his religious 
opinions. It turned on the moral and poHtioal state 
and prospects of India ; and on an elucidation, at great 
length, of certain dogmas of the Indian philosophers.. 

' If these few sentences can be of the smallest use 
to you, in any statement you ax^ .have tcf make or 
maintain respecting the Bs^ah’s professions on the sub* 
ject of religion, they are ^at grour service for that 
purpose,' 

“•J. Fosteb. 

« * To the Eev. Dr. 
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addressed mqidiies, in the same terms with the 
first series in the note to Mr. Foster, to Dr.’ Jerrabd, 
the able and ii|telligent Principal of Bristol College. 
Very pressing claims on his time and attention obliged 
him repeatedly to postpone the execution of his purpose 
to give me a full reidy ; which I knew would be to the 
same effect with that of Mr. Foster ; and at last he 
found it necessary to satisfy himself with sending me 
the following brief answer to my questions, which he has 
authorized me to employ in any way I judged proper. 

* 1. The Eajah Eammohun Eoy expressed his belief 
in the divine authority of Jesus Christ, as an inspired 
teacher of righteousness, and an accredited messenger 
from God. 

'*‘2. He explicitly declared that he believed in the 
miracles of Christ generally, and particularly in his 
resurrection, which he said was the foundation of the 
Christian faith, and the great fact on which he rested 
his own hopes of a resurrection*.^^ 

These few days at Stapleton Grove left, then, veiy. 
deep traeei^ “Those,” says Dr. Carpenter, “whom 
he had long honoured with his friendship, had op** 
portunities of unreserved communication with him, 
on which they now dwell with deep interest and 
satisfaction. Several others who could appreciate his 
eminent qualities had friendly intercourse with him; 
and arrangements wete y.i^jgig to enable mote to know 
him personally, vrhp to regard hi^ with high 

lesfpeot But ten dS(ys%i4 scarcely elapsed Jbefore the 
fatal dismder began its ravages ; and in lfii| than ten 
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days more the event arrived which has filled many a 
heart with dismay and sorrow ” 

Here our records of the Eajah’s visit to Bristol are 
brought to a mournful close. 

It was the next morning/* (the 17th) says Dr. C., 
** that I saw him for the last time during his life. He 
came down late to breakfast. I perceived that he was 
much e^diausted with the excitement and fatigue of the 
preceding evening; and I fellf anxious that, he should 
that day have rest. His complete rest was nearer than 
any heart, but his own perhaps, foreboded : yet he 
showed no indications of loss of mental power ; and in 
the evening of that day, he conversed for several hours 
with his friends of Stapleton Grove, and the intelligent 
mother of Mr. Estlin, who regards it as a great privilege 
to have shared in this last most interesting interview.” 

** I was mysdf kept at home by indisposition ; and I 
was unable to go to see him till my presence was likely 
to prove injurious. From the moniing preceding his 
illness, therefore, I saw him no more, till the rest of 
death had ended all suffering, and, as respects personal 
intercourse, all earthly hope : but then, with his more 
privileged friends who had attended him td the last, 
I witnessed the benignant expression, still surviving, 
which had so often given a charm to his noble counte- 
nance, and which those who shared his intimacy can 
nevdr have effaced fifom thek i^ecoHection.*’ 

The account of the copy from the 

priv^ journal of Mr. Estlin, by the kind perxnisrion 
of his daillhter. Though it is mournful and distressing 
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to letrace in these iteords the gradual decay of nature 
in so noble a being, yet it will be soothing to the feel- 
ings of those wl|Q soiTow for his death in a foreign land 
to perceive that he had every alleviation that devoted 
friendship could minister, or that medical skill could 
afford. 

" Bristol, Monday, Septcmher 9^A, 1833. — I went to 
Stapleton to call on Eammohun Eoy. I had much 
interesting conversation Vith him; he distinctly asserted 
his belief in the divine mission of Christ; the internal 
evidence of Christianity he considers stronger than the 
historical evidence of the New Testament. He gave me 
a little pamphlet translated from the Hindostanee. I 
mentioned to him Professor Lee's assertion that he 
(Eammohun Eoy) denied the divine origin of Christi- 
anity. He said he had denied the divinity of Christ, 
but not of his commission. 

“ Wednesday, 11th.— Went with Dr. Carpenter to 
Stapleton to dine. Met there Drs. Jeerard and 
Symonds, Messrs. Foster, Bruce, Worsley, Asplakd, 
&c., ftc. The conversation at dinner was very interest- 
ing, the Eajah giving us an account of the process, 
mental and spiritual, which he went through in arriving 
at his present religious conclusions. His belief in the 
resurrection of Christ, and as the foundation of his Mth 
in tiie geneankiesimection, he firmly dedate^. 

“ TiroBSDAT, 12 th. — here. We hnd mnnh hi- 
teresting eoinneiiMltsm ad^reakfesi 1 gave |l^yKXOBD)r 
Bot aome aoootiit ef the West Indian 
vas not prepared for’the statements 1 nmds^is fcooir* 
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ledge being derived from the' Miaeienaries chiefly. Miss 
Kiddbix, Miss Castle, the Bajah, and I, came into 
Bristol in their carriage. They called at 47, Park 
Street, for the Bajah to see my bees, “with which he 
was much pleased. 

“Friday, 13th. — Saw patients at two, and at four 
went to Fienchay ; there was a dinner party ; the Bajah, 
Miss Kiddell, Miss Castle, Dr. Jebrard, Mr. Cubby, 
of Dublin, Mr. Bbuce, J. Coates, &c. &c. Conversation 
on politics. Bahuohun Boy attacked the Whig party 
for their mode of carrying the reform question. 

“Saturday, 14th. — I went to Stapleton Grove, and 
there met Dr. Carpenter. We had pleasant conversation 
with the Biqab, and dined there. 

“ Sunday, 15th. — M iss Kiddell’s carriage, with tlw 
Biyal^ took Mary and me up on our way to Chapel; ; I 
gEve him Dr. Prichard’s work (on “The Physical 
History of Man”), which I had borrowed of the Doctor 
for Bammohun Boy’s perusal. 

“Tuesday! 17th. — ^M y mother went in the evening 
to Bj^nd a day or two at Stapleton Gloves to meet 
Bammohun Boy. 

, “Thursday, 19th.--I rode over to Stapleton to, see 
my mother, &c. Found the Biqah ill in fever; he saw 
me very willingly, and I prescribed for him. Called %t 
Mr. Bbiobt’b oouhting^ouse to put off^oiag to 
Gce^i and at eight the Biga%^ carriage ch^ &a me. 
I fbund him a little be^ei; but stQl feverish. i,Mr. Johh 
Haia and Miss Eabi^ with whom Bajocopom Boy lives, 
werethiwe. Islept iheie. « 
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"Friday, 20th. — Vhe Bajah no better. I came home 
by two in the Eajah’s carriage; went out again to dinner. 
The Bajah had ^adache coming on, but it subsided on 
the effect of medicine. He slept in the evening, but 
with his eyes much open. On ayraking about eleven, I 
found his eictremities very cold and his pulse 130 and 
weak, with the appearance of collapse. Warm liquids 
and a little wine, and external warmth, relieved him, 
but his restlessness, changing from the bed to the sofa 
on the ground, was very great. I begged to-day be 
would allow Miss Hake to attend him constantly. He 
said it would he very improper. I assured him the 
customs in this country rendered it quite proper, and 
she was admitted. I had her called up after she had 
gone to bed, to stay up with the Bajah. He seems 
much gratified with my services, and glad for me to 
sleep here. I felt very anxious about him to-night, and. 
told my mother I should propose Pbiohabd’s seeing him 
to-morrow, if he were not better. 

" Saturday, 21st. — Miss Hare sat up with the Bajah, 
and informed me in the night how he went on* I saw 
him early ; his pulse was better, and himself altogeth^ 
improved ; tongue no better. Miss Ejddeld proposed 
Dr. Prichard should see him, to which I cheerfully 
assented. Went into Bristol ; saw some patieits at two, 
and went out to Stapleton with Prichard dine at 
five. 1 dM not tell ikB Bajah of PRicHAiD's vMt' 
until he was in the house. The B^ab eiipl^ssed W 
satislsiction, aiKd told me after how much PpcHARD’S 
countenance mdicated' talent. Mr. Hare hem, 
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m& Ughlf approved of ^ciubd^ I to 

bedat^evoL Miss Aasis sat up again. 

fStoKitaT, 22in>. — ^The B^ah 'vras •mry zestlm till 
to^aids moming, when he slept with his eyes idiuoh 
open. Pbiohabd came at half-|^t eleven; 1 went in 
with him, hut letumed at tl^. Mr. Habe came ont 
" |]a0. In the evening the Bajah was better, and I was 
Hi mm i^tixits about him. He said while Fbichabd, 
Mr, HiUiB, and I were with him, that if he were to die, 
he ted the satisfaction of knowing, he had the best 
adinoe in Bristol Mabt and my mother went into 
' meeting in Mass Oastlb's carriage and«etumed. Mass 
^Ul^S attention to the Bajah is most watchM and 
' hnweaxied; she has great influenoe with him, making 
him take his medicine much be^ than I could. He is 
evident^ much attached to her, and her r^;aid for him 
mumm quite filial * , 

^Mondat, 23sn,— I rote a little before five. The 
Bf^edi had passed a restless night, having only iatdr- 
„ n^ted sleep with his eyes open. He was mn^ op> 
* pMsed all day, taking but httie notice, as. udl^y, 
and peribotiy collected when roused, I became 
more appighieasive «f tim erenh but still am inclined 
to rager^hlii zeeovery' a<Cl>rob^^ as his death, li^ 
ytAun i^mce in the mooming of meie advice. I nxged^it 
also; HA3m» thou^ on bis own account te did-.not 
whdi itk ocetedered it ptqten in the ease of so . weB 
t, hnoWB and j||^gaidied ah^Mividual ; princi^j 

bis Bt^ggeriaim I)r. GA]mi(m vfas oalk^ Se^dcme 
Mii Ite headiqi^eirii^ tte^ 
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otgan most leeches af^ed. Hie Btyah 

vas lathei. better at night. He haS'erpressed to me his 
giatitade for my ^;#entioB8, looks at me with great' 
kinda^ and constanlly presses my hand. Z assisted ' 
him into a warm bath in the earlier part of the day ; 
he seemed somewhat reliewsd at ni^t. 

"Tdbsdat, 24th. — Mj. and Miss Hash end pnng 
Bajah Bam sat up last night. I left them- at el^mi p 
return^ to the sick chamber at five a.m. The Bi^ah’s 
ptOse was a' little better than it was last nij^i^ and 
altogether he was not worse. Cabbick and PsiQaAm 
came at twelve. During the day more composed aim 
more quiet sleep, but with his eyes open. Towards 
evening and the night he is always worse. 

"Wednesday, 25TH.-^The Bajah slept a good deal, 
and was quieter than during any preceding night; pulse 
120 and weak ; Mr. Habe staid up. 'When he reported 
to me, between ihfte and four i^aenfs ^te; 

he "expressed alarm at the ftequent weakness of the 
pulse ^- .exiareinities disposed to be very cold, but eaidly 
beoomihg .wann whmi covered ; he spoke very UMe^ 
but is sensible when roused. I caise into Bristol ahont 
twelve ; went to Stapleton to dinner., Ihe Bg|ah Is stiU 
v^ ]po<n’ly‘aad weak. A mif^s has beaA|daced <m 
^ground for him, where he now lies without dutogiag 

filwaiaoB. He seldom speaks. ^ 

• " Thhbsdat, 26TS.-— Habe sat up dniu|| most ol 

last ni|^t; he reported to me between Jhie#^ 
aan. that the Blip’s iwdse had somstlhms pen 
weali;aiid xiq|^ so as to tusks him iui vesyBoIicitosifr 
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Ha waa in an imperfect deep, with the eyes open most 
of the night. Dn Cabric^ came at*eleven» and before 
PmoHABD arrived we were summoned to the room by 
Mias Habe, and'^found him with an attack of spasm, 
with convulsive twitchings of the moutL These went 
on more or less for an hour or two, and he seemed not 
sensible of our visit, though in the morning when I 
went to him, he smiled at me and squeezed my hwd in 
an affectionate manner. We.^ad his hair cut off, and 
cold water applied to the head. After the spasms sub- 
(B^ed, he appeared to sleep, the eyes still open, pupils 
small; the left arm and leg appeared paralysed. We 
settled to have Dr. Bebnabd in the evening. I staid 
here aU day, and am getting very apprehensive about 
the event In the afternoon he became much warmer, 
and the pulse a little stronger, but spasms came on 
again about half-past six. He has swallowed with too 
great difficulty for many hours to alBw of any quantity 
of nourishment, and he has been but little sensible since 
the morning, when he gave mu his last look of recogni- 
tion and thankfulness. Dr. Bebnabd could not come — 
it was useless. Pbxchabd and Cabbick left the Bajah 
in a dying stata ITobody went to bed before twelve. 
Miss HiDDBLii was much with the Bajah ; Miss Castle 
ocoasioxndly ; Miss Habe, Mr. Johk Habe and Baja)| 
Bah, s^dom out of the room ; my mother looked in 
now and then. , 

" F^at, 2YTH.~The Bajah became worse every few 
minutes^ Ins breatMng more rattling and impeded, his 
pidse ixnperccp^ Ha moved about his ri$^t am 
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constantly, and his l^ft a little a few hours before his 
deatL It was a beautiful moonlight night ; on one side 
of the window, as Mr. Habe, Miss £iddeix and 1, 
looked out of it, vras the calm rural midnight scene ; on 
the other, this extraordinary man dyin^. I shall newer 
forget the moment. Miss Hake, now hopeless and 
overcome, could not summon courage to hang over ths 
dying Bajah, as she did while soothing or feeding him 
ere hope had left her, ai^d remained sobbing in a chair 
near ; young Sajah was generally holding his hand I 
doubt if he knew any since morn yesterday. About 
h'alf-past one, to please Miss Kiddeia^ as life was fast 
ebbing from our admired Mend, and nothing but watch- 
ing the last breath remained for those aroimd, I lay 
down on my bed with my clothes on. At half-past two 
Mr. Habe came into my rogm, and told me it was all 
over ; Bam Botun was holding the Bajah’s chin, kneding 
by him ; Miss Hake, young Bajah,. Miss Kiddeu,, Mr. 
Hake, my Mother, Miss Castle, BiJi Hurbt, and one 
or two servants were there also; his last breath had 
been drawn at twenty -five minutes past two a.m. 
During his last few moments Bam Botdh, who is a 
Brahmin, on Mr. Hake desiring him to observe any 
custom usyal among the Brahmins, said some prayer in 
Hindostanee. When the ladies had retired, vf e laid the 
body straight on the mattresiC and conversed witii tire 
Etindoo servants. About half-past three or imr we all 
left the room, some of *the servants sitting in the 
adjoining room. I went to bed, but not to 
the event of the h%bt being too distressing. 
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fast party was a melancholy one. ^ Miss Hare remained 
in bed. Pugh, marble mason, came out with an Italian 
jind took a cast of tlie Pajah*s head and face.* Mr. J. 
Hare and I went into Bristol, and made aiTangements 
abSut the examination to-morrow. Dr. Carpenter came 
out to us in the morning.f We were all of us much in 
the room to-day with the body, which had a beautiful 
majestic look. The event is a stunning one to us.” 

** The Eajah repeatedly a^jlaiowledged, during liis 
illness, his sense of the kindness of all around him, and 
in strong language expressed the confidence he felt in 
his medical advisers. It was a source of gratification to 
the friends with whom he resided in London, to find 
that, distressing as the event was to the family he was 
visiting,\he had [every comfort and accominodtel^ that 
a large house, a quiet and healthy situation, attached 
and affluent friends could bestow. 

** He conversed very little during his illness, but was 
observed to be often engaged in prayer. He told life son 
and those around him that he should not recover. 

'' An examination of the body took place on Sijturday, 
when the brain was found to be inflamed, containing 
some fluid and covered with a kind of purulen^^Sffiasion : 
its membrane also adhered to the skull, pro- 

bably, of previously existing disease: the thoracic and 
abdominal viaoera were healthyi'^ The case appeared 

^ The cast is in the possession of Ebtuk, Burdham Down, 

BitetoL ' " * 

t Bjt. CABTBnTKit feas prstohtod by bis own iHness from seeing 
the iUijah befsrs his deaidb >1? : 
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to be one of fever* producing great prostration of the 
vital powers, and aooompanied by inflamniation of ijie 
brain, which did not exhibit, in their usual degree, the 
symptoms of that affection.” 

“The knowledge that the Rajah,” says Dr. CA.EPBNl)ft 
“ had, in various ways, manifested solicitude to preserJk 
his caste, with a view both to his useMness and to the 
security of his property, and the belief that it might be 
endangered if he weie bujjied among other dead, or with 
Christian rites, operated to prevent the interment of his 
remains in any of the usual cemeteries. Besides this, 
the Rajah had repeatedly expressed the wish that, in 
case of his dying in England, a smaU piece of freehold 
ground might be purchased for his burying place, and a 
cottage be built on it for the gratuitous residence of 
some respectable poor person, to take" charge of it 
Every difficulty, however, was removed by the offer of 
Miss Castle, in which she had the warm accordance of 
all her intimate friends, to appropriate to the object a 
beautifully adapted spot, in a shrubbery near her lawn, 
and under some fine elnia There this revered and 
beloved person was interred, on the 18th of Oetc^r, 
about 2 p.m. The coffin was borne on men*e shoulders, 
without a pall, and deposited in the grave, without any 
ritual, and in silence. Evbry thing conspired to ^ve an 
impressive jshd affecting solemnity to Ms oba^uiea 
Those who followed him to tbd' grave, and|Sc»rrow6d 
there, were his son anff Ms two native seM|int 0 > 
members of the. families of l^pletbn Orove |iid 
ford Squac^ tlm Castlb ap tmM 
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her nearest relatives, Mr. Esi*ijK,.Mc. FoSnSB, wd Dr. 
Jbsbakd, together , mth se\i^el ladies cormeoti^ mth 
those already eaiimerated : ■ and as there could be no 
tqralar entry :df- the intennent in%ay offiokl registers, 
tl^ nrho 'Witnessed it have signed several copies of a 
i^ecbrd drawn up &r the purpose, in case 8a<h a doen- 
ment should be needed for any legal purposes.” 

A &c>similie of this record is here given. 

Ihe venerable mother of Mr. Esixiir thus recorded at 
the time, her collections of the. events foUo’wipg -the 
Sejah*s death : — 

“ Soon after the Sajah’s decease, it became a subject 
of deep interest hoio and where he should be interred. 
Miss Oastle, end her aunt, Miss Eiddell, wished to 
have film deposited in thw family vault in ^|tunswick 
Square buryh^ ground. But this Mr. HAi^his bro- 
ther, end niece declared would be quite contrary to the 


.Bejo^’s positive injunction, 'which 'was to be ItM-ied apart 
frtm etU oAere, in a wsml place of intermmt, nor 
Ch/ritiim chaeminees, feaxii^ that if this iiyunotion 
wwe not s^du^y cpmpli^ ^ith, he should lose caste, 
and* thereby dejaiye his eons of then* inheritance, and 
lessen his own iiifluenoe in India. In these^^^lrcnm- 
staaces ICsB Oxsnn at^cmce offered a. place in her 
grounds, w^ suited to the solmnn purpose, whidr -waii 
gtatefOBy accepted hy-the M». Heaxs, anCih<»oii{^y 
approved by her jiul^&tns and telativeB.. 


; *’STAlftRW Itoiy, Oefefer IBfA ISSS.-'-I 

with a m 1^ mu|tti^ ficiends 

'j|»feiu$a;twenliy), " " ' 






The scene was truly affecting and impressive. We all 
followed the coffin along the broad gravel walk, and 
through a winding path between the trees, which led to 
the beautiful spot selected, and consecrated indeed by 
being his restmg place ! Here we aU stood around the 
open grave,- in solemn silence, and watched with intense 
interest his sacred remains deposited in their last abode. 
We remained fixed to the spot for a considerable time, 
our miuds fiUed with su6h thoughts as the awful scene 
could not but suggest, and I felt that no words were 
vjanting to increase the proper feeling of our hearts. 
When at length an intention of retii-ing was manifested, 
a burst of grief was observed from those most nearly 
connected. The two Hindoo attendants who closed the 
funeral procession, stood leaning against the trees and 
sobbed aloud, as they took their last look at the grave 
of their late kind master. The sacred spot is in a recess 
surrounded by shrubs and trees, a beautiful seclusion 
near the lawn.” 

, Mrs. Estun described as follows the departure of the 
Hindoo servants : — 

“ October 29th, 1833. — Mr. Hare having fixed the 
next day for tlie departure of the late Eajah’s Hindoo 
attendants from Stapleton Grove, requested that they 
might be permitted to take leave of the ladies, and to 
express their grateful thanks. Accordingly they entered 
the drawing-room, bowijig very low several times, re- 
turning their thanks for the many favours they had 
received. Miss Kiddell then said, ‘Eam Eotun, you 
have, I understand, visited Mr. D. at his request.’ ‘ Yes, 



I have/ ‘Well, Mr. D. declares that you told him that 
when the Eajah was dying he prayed* to 364 gods ! ’ 
Eam Eotun exclaimed, ‘ It is a great lie/ * What then 
did you say?* said Miss Kiddell. The Hindoo lifted 
his eyes and hands te heaven, and pointing in a most 
energetic manner upward, exclaimed, ‘The Eajah prayed 
to Him — ^to that God who is here — ^who is there — wlio 
is all over — everywhere ; to that God — the one God !* 

“When they took their final feave they were extremely 
desirous to touch the ladies* hands. We all presented 
our hands in succession ; to each they made a profound 
obeisance, bowing almost to the ground, and when they 
qtdtted the room they said, ‘Oh! it is hard to go without 
our master/ ** 

The following account of the interment is derived 
from Mr. Estlin*s diary : — 

“Friday, l^th Oct, 1833. * * The party 

assembled at Stapleton were young Eajah and Miss 
Hare, Miss Kiddell and Mr. Joseph Hare, Mr. John 
Hare and Miss Carpenter, Miss Castle and Dr. Car^ 
RENTER, my Mother and myself, Hinton Castle and 
Mrs. B. Smith, Mary, Miss E. Dawson and Miss Foster, 
Dr. Jerrard, Messrs. Harris, Foster, Kiddell and G. 
Sanders, Ram Eotun and Eam Hurry, nearly in which 
order we followed the body in fours ; it was brought out 
at about half-past one, 'svithout any pall ; the attendants 
were merely in common raouijiing dress, and followed 
the body along the centre ^jgravel walk, turning to the 
left over the lawn to the shrubbery, where it was to rest. 
It was then let down into the brick grave. The most 



perfect silence was observed, save when broken by the 
sobs of those who attended. Eam Hurry was particu- 
larly distressed. It was a most solemn and affecting 
ceremony. After a long silence Dr. Carpenter said 
(there were serN^ants and bearers, &c., about) that the 
departure from usual customs on this occasion was in 
compliance with what was known to be the Rajah's 
desire, and Mr. John Hare desired Ram Rotun to ex- 
plain to the Rajah’s friehds and family in India that he 
lay in a spot by himself, and that no religious service 
*\vas performed at his interment. We saw the lid of 
the shell screwed down over the coffin, and returned to 
the house. Dr. Carpenter read a copy of verses writlKjn 
for the occasion,” 

The following reminiscences of those affecting scenes 
were written by the present editor two years ago for the 
Hindoo gentlemen who then visited the Rajah’s grave. 
As tliey faithfully record the vivid impressions of the 
time, she may be excused in introducing them here. 

• THE RESTINH PLACE 

OF THE BAJAII RAMMOIIUN ROY. 

“We mournfully and in solemn silence laid the sacred 
remains of the revered Rajah in the peaceful, beautiful 
spot we had chosen, on the 18th of October, 1833. 

“ How, but a lew weeks before, we had rejoiced at his 
long-expected visit to us ! Wo had for many years 
watched his Star in the East, rising in calm solitary 
grandeur, tlie herald, we hoped, of a glorious mom to 
benighted India. We had seen it pass steadfastly on 
its heavenly way through the midst of dark clouds, and 



even through fierce storms of persecution, and finally 
rise above them. My beloved Father, the devoted 
minister of pure Christianity, had viewed with intense 
thankfulness the efforts of this noble Hindoo to present 
to his countrymen the * truth as it is in Jesus ’ free from 
aU the corruptions with which ages had laden it, from 
all the creeds and articles of man’s device, that they 
may be led by Christ, the beloved Son, to the Heavenly 
Father. It would be vain to ‘attempt to describe our 
emotions on finding ‘that this Champion of Truth had 
burst through all the fetters of prejudice and conveiv-* 
tionality, — had crossed the ocean, — had come to our 
England, — ^had desired above all to embrace my Father, 
to whom he had long felt united in the bonds of Chris- 
tianity, — ^had seen him, — ^had come to our city to be in 
daily intercourse with him ! At. the distance of thirty 
long years all this rises before me in its early freshness. 

“ My Father would have rejoiced to receive the Kajah 
into his own house, had he possessed fitting accommo- 
dation for so illustrious a guest. But his ward Mis^ 
Castle, a young lady of remarkable loveliness and 
maturity of mind, who resided with her aunt in a com- 
modious mansion in beautiful grounds near Stapleton, 
felt highly honoured by the privilege of placing her 
house at his disposal. There he came ; there gathered 
round him the wise and good who were able to obtain 
access to him; there John Fosjer, of world wide cele- 
brity for his unique and original writings, was a frequent 
domestic visitor; and ther^, or in his own house, my 
Father saw him daily. How did he win the admiration 



and respect of all by* his noble, princely bearing, and 
liis gi'acious manners ! How did I rejoice when it was 
my privilege to be in his company ! 

“ On one Sunday only did he join with us in worship 
in our Lewin’s Mead Chapel. We were very happy to 
have him there among us. My Father had selected for 
liis subject, **The cloud no bigger than a man*s hand,” 
in reference to the progress of negro emancipation, of 
wliich the devoted advocate, Mr. Wilberforce, had just 
been summoned from his labours ; and he felt the text 
and the tenor of his sermon equally applicable to the 
hopes we had for India. The occasion was deeply inter- 
esting. The melancholy privilege had been given hifn 
of following to the grave the champion of the oppressed; 
little did he imagine that in a few short weeks he should 
be called on to offer a similar mark of respect and 
affection to his illustrious hearer. 

“ It was on the 17th of September, after the Eajah 
had been about ten days in Bristol, that my Father 
yent over to breakfast with him at Stapleton Grove, 
and that day being my sister's birthday, she was allowed 
the special pleasure of accompanying him. The Eajah 
appeared in his usual health and spirits, and on their 
departure, with his accustomed courtesy, attended them 
to the garden gate. This was the last time they were 
ever so to see him. Mrs. EsTLiN, the venerable mother 
of our medical attendant^ was staying at the house, and 
enjoyed his society that evening, doubtless delighting 
him also by going back to the last century, and telling 
him what she had seen at Paris, when, on her wedding 
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excursion, she and her husband were at Versailles the 
last time the Court was held here, and found themselves 
in the midst of the great French Eevolution; or how the 
Polish patriot, Kosciusko, visited Bristol, and received 
hospitality from them. This was his last evening of 
social intercourse. The next morning he was somewhat 
indisposed; then we heard to our grief that the Eajah 
was ill; then that he was worse; the best medical 
practitioners did all that humhn skill could do for him, 
but unavailingly ; the fever gained ground rapidly, and 
soon the awful news arrived that he was dead ! It w^s 
like a thunder-clap to us ! We had seen him in the 
full strength and prime of manliood ; his noble majestic 
frame seemed likely to last to a ripe old age; we thought 
that a long career lay before him. The Heavenly Father 
knew best how His great work should be accomidished, 
and summoned this. His faithful labourer, to his rest, 
that others might enter into his labours. 

** It were useless now to dwell on the grief and per- 
plexity which filled aU our hearts ; on the darkne^ 
'which seemed to brood over the future of India. Kor 
will I attempt to record my solemn thoughts, when 
I entered the death chamber, and, placed near those 
windows whence the living Eajah had so often looked 
out on our lovely English scenery, I stood by tlie coffin 
which contained his mortal remains. 

“The Eajah's illness had been so sudden, and such 
perfect quiet and freedom from exciting topics had been 
enjoined, as the only chance for recovery, tliat he had 
given no directions lys to his last wishes. It was known. 
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however, that he adhered to all Brahminical customs, 
which, in his opinion, did not savonr of idolatry ; this 
was not fiLXDm any value which he attached to them, so 
much as to avoid all unnecessary cause of offence to his 
countrymen, which might lessen with them the influ- 
ence of his writings. Two Brahmin servants continually 
attended on him, and after his death they found upon 
him the thread indicating his caste. The attached friends 
whose advice and assistance he had often sought in 
London, gave it as their opinion that mth these known 
feelings of his, it would not be ri^ht to inter him in an 
ordinary burying ground ; indeed, he had been heard to 
express the wish that if he died in England, a spot t)f 
ground should be purchased for him where he might 
lie in peace, and a cottage erected near to protect his 
resting place from intrusion. They thought, likewise, 
that there must be no religious worship or rite performed 
at his interment. 

*'In accordance with these views, it was considered 
best to select a secluded spot in the shrubbery shaded 
with beautiful trees, and there preparations were made 
for the last mournful rites. But these arrangements 
and necessary consultations occupied considerable time, 
and as much public interest had been excited by the 
visit of the illustrious stranger and his mournful death, 
my Father decided on paying the respect due to him of 
a funeral sermon in his, Chaiiel, without further delay, 
and it was announced that on the evening of Sunday, 
October 7th, he would preach on the mournful subject. 
The Chapel-yard was thronged time before the 
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service commenced, and not only* was every pew in the 
edifice densely crowded, but seats in the aisles were 
speedily filled, and the whole vacant space was closely 
occupied by people standing. Never, before nor since, 
have I beheld such a crowd in that or in any other place 
of worship. All who knew my Father, or who had ever 
heard him preach, will imagine what feeling, what depth 
of spirituality, was infused into every part of the service. 
The grand fortieth chapter of Isaiah which he read, had 
to me a high significance which it had never had before, 
and to this day I seldom hear it or read it without 
thinking of the Eajah. The sermon need not be de- 
scribed, as it was printed. The conclusion of it was 
deeply impressive. Who would have thought that on 
the sixth anniversary of that solemn time, the voice 
that uttered those words would no longer be heard in 
that sacred place ; that the farewell he then gave to 
his illustrious friend would be uttered to himself; that 
even a deeper grief would fill that House of God ? 

' ‘‘At length all the preparations were made. The 
Messrs. Haee had come from London, and those only 
were invited to assemble at Stapleton Grove who had 
been personally connected with the Eajah; Miss Castle’s 
guardians and immediate connections, the Messrs. Hake 
and their niece, who had attended on him in this last 
illness like a daughter, and young Eajah Eam, his 
adopted son, with the Brahmiji servants ; the medical 
attendants, including IMr. Estlin with his venerable 
mother and .jro^g daughter i Dr. Jerrard, the cele- 
brated JoHK and myself. Soon after 
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noon was the shrine containing the mortal remains of 
that glorious spirit, slowly and solemnly, in the deepest 
silence, borne down the broad gravel walk, followed by 
us his mourning friends, who had but lately known him 
in earth, but who hoped to meet him in the Pather’s 
Mansions above. The bearers wound along a shady 
walk, which his foot had doubtless often trodden, and 
there deposited their sacred burden in the appointed 
resting place! No voice* ventured to express the deep 
thoughts which must have filled every breast ! ‘ Who 

could have spoken over such a grave V afterwards said 
John Foster. 

" On returning to the breakfast room, my Fathgr 
expressed a wish to read to all present what he felt 
to be in harmony with the occasion, and to my surprise 
and confusion he read these sonnets, in which I had 
endeavoui'ed to express my feelings, however inade- 
(Xuately. Then we separated to our homes.^' 

The following sonnets are those composed after the 
death of the Eajah, and read by Dr. Carpenter on 
that solemn occasion : — 



SONNETS 


ON THE INTERMENT 

OP THE 

RAJAH, RAMMOHUN ROY, 

AT STAPLETON OBOVE, 

P’S ID AY, the 18th Of Oetober, 1833. 


I. 

Thy Nation sat in darkness ; for the night 
Of pagan gloom was o’er it : — Thou wast bom 
Midst superstition’s ignorance forlorn : 

Yet in thy breast there glow’d a heayenly light 
Of purest tmth and love j and to thy sight 
Appear’d the day-star of approaching mom. 

'V^at ardent zeal did then thy life adorn, 

From deep degrading guilt to lead aright 
Thy fallen people ; to direct their view 
To that bless’d Sun of Righteousness, whence beams 
Ghiidanoe to all that seek it — faithful — true ; 

To call them to the Saviour’s living streams. 

The cities of the East have heard thy voice — 

** Nations behold your God ! rejoice — ^rejoice.” 


Is. zl. 9. 
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Exiled from homo, o’nn in thy earliest youth, 

The healing halm of woman’s love was pour’d 
Into thy troubled breast : and thonco wore stor’d 
Deep springs of gratitude and pitying ruth. — 

To lead thy race to that primeval truth 
Which, bright and pure, on all alike bestow’d, 
Points heavenward ; and to guide them on the road 
Of Christian faith — was thine: but yet to soothe 
Neglected woman ; to assert her right 
To drink of wells of everlasting life ; 

TcT snatch her, trembling midst the dismal night 
Of pagan horrors, from the fiery strife 
Of dark- soul’ d zealots — tlm must wake our love, 

This fervent raise our thanks for thee above. 

III. 

Far from thy native clime, a sea-girt land 

Sits thron’d among tho nations ; — in the breasts 
Of all her sons immortal Freedom rests ; 

And of her patriots many a holy band 
Have sought to rouse the world fi'om the command 
Of that debasing Tyrant who detests 
The reign of truth and love. At their behests 
Tho slave is free ; and Superstition’s hand 
Sinks powerless. — Hitherward thy steps were bent 
To seek free commune with each kindred soul, 
Whoso highest powers are ever willing lent 
To free their race from ft)lly’s dark controul. 

To our blest Isle thou didst with transport come : 

Here hast thou found thy last, thy silent home. 
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IV. ' 

Thy work thou didst fulfil while yet ’twas day ; 

And still right-onward towards thy beacon tend 
With faith and zeal. And now thy footsteps tend 
Where Christian Mendship offers thee the stay 
Of sympathy and love. But who shall say 
What joy was ours, the eager ear to lend 
To all thy accents, and thy steps attend ? — 

The Angel of the Lord hath call’d away 
His faithful servant, at the evening hour, 

While glowing tints still gild the western sky. 

Yet though around our hearts dark sorrows lour, 
And tears of sad regret must dim the eye, 

VTe mourn not withotrt hope. Thy race is run. 
Enter thy rest ! Servant of God — Well done” ! 

V. 

Bright hopes of immortality were given 

To guide thy dubious footsteps, and to cheer 
Thine earthly pilgrimage. How firm and clear 
Arose thy faith, that as the Lord hatli risen, 

So all his followers shall meet in heaven ! — 

Thou art gone from us ; but thy memory, dear 
To all that knew thee, fades not : still wo hear 
And see thee yet as with us ; — ^ne’er are riven 
The bands of Christian love ! — Thy mortal frame 
With us is laid in holy silent rest : 

Thy spirit is immortal ; and thy name 
Shall by thy countrymen be 0ver blest. 

E’en from the tomb thy words with power shall rise, 
Shall touch their hearts, and bear them to the skies. 



CHAPTER IV. 


TEIBUTES TO THE EAJAH’S MEMOBY. 


It was indeed an appalling event, — a deeply affecting 
dispensation of Providence, wMcb so unexpectedly de- 
prived India of her noble son, and the world of one 
of the most remarkable men which the century has 
produced. 

The hopes of all who loved mankind, and who felt an 
especial interest in that great country which had become 
so closely connected with dur own, had been raised to 
very high expectation by the steady unwavering progress 
of the great Hindoo Eeformer. Having watched him at 
a distance with high admiration, we had the privilege of 
receivfiig him into our homes and our social circles; — 
we had seen him in the midst of the attractions of 
our capital, steadily keeping in view his great obj«|ot 
of promoting the welfare of his country, and making 
the gratification of any, private wishes yield to this. 
We had witnessed his intense interest in the general 
difihsion of &ee principles, especially in Englalld, a 
country whose destiny must so materially influence the 

Jl 
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East. Those who had any acquaintance with the less 
public proceedings of the Government, had observed 
how rea^y and able he was to afford all needed in- 
formation; — ^how courteous, humble and respectful in 
giving it; — ^how firm and persevering in adhering to 
the course of duty; — how patient and assiduous in 
waiting for and seeking the proper opportunities. 

We trusted that he was now to rest awhile in the 
enjoyment of the intercourses, of frien^hip, thus pre- 
paring to return with renewed strength to carry to his 
countrymen new light, and the assurances of help and 
sympathy from their brethren in England. 

, But it was not so ordered. The sun of India went 
down with tropical suddenness, and left xis in the deepest 
gloom. We were bewildered and cast down. The noble 
form of him in whom we had seen the embodiment of 
all that was good and noble and lovable,, and which 
had appeared likely to last for many long years, was 
laid low in death, even while the thought of him in 
apparent health and strength was fresh in our remem- 
brance. He passed away without one message to his 
countr3anen, — ^without one last testiihoay to the truths 
which he had laboured to establish, — ^without one ex- 
pressed wish as to the future of his-'family, and especi- 
ally of his adopted son, left thus in the land of strangers ! 
He believed from the commencement of his illness that 
the hand of death was upon him, but, though his spirit 
was frequently in prayer, and tfiough while consciousness 
remiined he could give a loving, grateful look, and an 
affectionate pressure of the hand to those who were 
tenderly caring for him, disease checked all utterance of 
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his wishes. Thus, too, was it ordered. In that solemn 
hour his faith in the Eternal Spirit resigned the labours 
of his life to higher keeping than his own, and his 
Confidence in his friends left all else to them without 
distrust or anxiety. His faith had a sure foundation, — 
for it was based on that revelation of the Father of our 
spirits which was made by his well-beloved Son. 

At this distance of time we can perceive some of the 
reasons of that appointment which appeared at the time 
so mysterious. India was not at that period prepared 
fully to appreciate its great reformer. Had he returned 
to*his own country he might have received even greater 
opposition and persecution than he had before experi- 
enced ; had he died there, it is not likely that the event 
would have excited any special interest at the time, 
judging from the remarkable want of it which was there 
manifested at the period of his decease. But now that 
thirty years have witnessed great changes in his native 
land, — that some of his views have made much progress 
among his countrymen, — ^that important alterations have 
taken place in the position of our Government in refer- 
ence to India, tending to remove the feeling of separation 
between the two nations, — ^it is now that the fact of the 
sacred remains of the Kajah Eammohun Eoy being laid 
in our country forms a kind of tie of relationship 
between us, while the reverence and love with which we 
treasure the memory of our distinguished guest are a 
token to them of our s;fmpathy with themselves, and 
may give to his writings an added daim on Jheir 
attention. 
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The death of the Hindoo Refe>rmer attracted much 
attention in the journals of the day, and drew public 
notice to his life and labours. In all that we have met^ 
with, however, the sources of information were the same 
only as have already been laid before the reader in this 
volume, and it would be unnecessary to repeat them. 
We shall present therefore in this chapter such private 
testimonies of respect as have been preserved to us, and 
in the next such portions of thfe Funeral Sermons which 
were preached on occasion of his death, as show the 
estimate formed of his character, by ministers of piety 
and intellectual attainments. 

cThe testimony of the family of the Mr. Habes, with 
whom the Eajah resided in London, has been given to 
us by Dr. Oaepentek. He says, — 

** From this family I have received every advantage I 
could desire, in forming or confirming my opinions as to 
the Rajah’s habits and character; and to the several 
members of it, his other personal friends must feel 
grateful for the numerous sources of comfort which he 
enjoyed among them. Mr. Aknott (in the ‘Atheneeum’) 
says, with perfect justice, that they ‘dischaiged the 
duties of hospitality towards him, ever since his arrival 
in England, with a kindness, delicacy, and^'entire dis- 
interestedness, which are honourable to the English 
character.* 

“ Possessed of the Rajah’s unboimded confidence, ac- 
quainted with all his movements, and enabled to judge 
with complete accuracy of his habits and dispositions, the 
unhesitating and unequivocal testimony of this family, 
one and all, to the unvar^dng purity of his conduct and 
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the refined delicacy of his sentiments, is as decisive as 
it is valuahla I had, myself, repeated opportunities of 
observing with what earnest respect he appreciated true 
delicacy in the female character : and I learn that, while 
he always maintained his habitual politeness to the sex, 
and may Hierefore have misled the superficial observer; 
he manifested a very prompt and clear discrimination 
as to individuals; and that he commonly expressed 
strong dislike, and even *disgust, where they seemed to 
him to depart from that true modesty which is essential 
to.its excellence. 

“Mr. Joseph Hare — ^his brother folly agreeing with 
him — assures me, that the Eajah was constantly In 
the habit of dictating, to those who were for the time 
acting as amanuenses, in phraseology requiring no im- 
provement, whether for the press or for the formation 
of official documents — ^such verbal amendments only 
excepted, as his own careful revision supplied before the 
final completion of the manuscnpt : that he often had 
recourse to friends to write from his dictation ; among 
others to himself and the members of his family: that 
it is his full conviction, that, from the day of the Eajah^s 
arrival in this- country, he stood in no need of any as- 
sistance except that of a mere mechanical hand to write: 
and that he has often been struck — and recollects that 
he was particularly so at the time the Eajah was writing 
his ‘Answers to the jjueries on the Judicial and Eevenue 
Departments’ — ^with his quick and correct diction, and 
his immediate perception of occasional errors when he 
came to revise the matter. These facts I and others 
have repeatedly heard from the Mr. ELabes j and I rest 
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Drith conviction upon them. It is happy for the Eajah’s 
memory that he lived in the closest intimacy and con- 
fidence with friends who are able and willing to defend 
it, wherever truth and justice require.” 

Mrs. Estlin recorded at the time some interesting 
particulars which she learnt from Miss Haee. ‘‘The* 
Eajah read the Scriptures daily in Hebrew and Greek. 
Miss Haee often read them to him also ; — this was never 
omitted at night. He was also in a constant habit of 
prayer, and was not interrupted in this by her presence; 
— whether sitting or riding he was frequently in prayor. 
He told Miss H. that whenever an evil thought entered 
ifito his mind he prayed. She said, ‘I do not believe 
you ever have an evil thought.* He answered, * 0 yes, 
we are all liable to evil thoughts.* ** 

A touching mark of respect to the memory of her 
illustrious guest was given by Miss Castle.* A fine 
painting of the Eajah by BeiOgs, E.A., was brought to 
Bristol for exhibition; Miss Castle purchased it and 
presented it to the Bristol Philosophical Institution, that 
all who visit the place of his death may there see his 
living likeness. It is from this beautiful picture that 
•the frontispiece is taken. The Eajah*s personal appear- 
ance, which is weU represented in this picture, is thus 
described in the Asiatic Jowrnal, as quoted by Hr. 
Caepentee in the appendix to his sermon ; — 

“ *The person of EAMMOHUN‘Eoy,was a very fine one. 

* This estimable young lady did not long survive the Kajab. 
After a tedious and wearing illness she died December 13, 1835, 

aged 22. 
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He was nearly six feet high; his limbs were robust and 
well-proportioned, though latterly, either through age or 
increase of bulk, he appeared rather unwieldy and in- 
active. His face was beautiful ; the features large and 
manly, the forehead lofty and expanded, the eyes dark 
and animated, the nose finely curved and of due propor- 
tion, the lips full, and the general expression of the 
countenance that of intelligence and benignity. The 
best portrait of him extant, is a full-sized one by Briggs. 
It is a good picture, as well as an admirable likeness.* 
This portrait is now exhibiting in the Bristol Institution. 
I fully concur,” Dr. C. continues, “in the JoumaVa praise 
of it. It gives, indeed, the impression of a less bulky 
person than the Eajah’s was, in at least the later part of 
life; and the mouth does not satisfy me in its form or 
its expression : but the rest of the countenance, the 
attitude of the figure, and the hands — ^beautifully signifi-. 
cant, as well as masterly painted — give that expression 
to the whole which those who contemplate Eammohun 
Eoy as the Hindoo Sage and Eeformer would most 
desire. It is the expression of devout, reflecting, benig- 
nant philanthropy; hopeful, yet with a tinge of pensive 
solicitude ; looking onward, and upward, and contem- 
plating the gleams of truth and righteousness breaking 
forth to enlighten and to bless his country.” 

Miss Aikin thus writes of the Eajah to Dr. Channing, 
in a letter dated Hampstead, Oct. 23, 1833 : — 

“ I have had your line by Dr. Tuckerman. I was 

in Kent when he called Jhiere, and therefore only saw 

him last week, but I am exceedingly struck and 

delighted with him, and impatient to hear him speak 

% 
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more of his noble exertions and designs. On Thursday 
next I hope he and Mr. Phillips will ‘meet over my 
breakfast table my friend Mr. Le Breton and dear 
Joanna Baillie. You will be with us in spirit, for 
many associations will bring you to the minds of all 
of us. When I have the privilege to be present at a- 
meeting like this, of the gifted and the excellent from 
the far ends of the earth, it seems to me a foretaste of 
the happiness reserved for th6 world of spirits. Alas 
for one who gave me this feeling beyond all others — ^the 
admirable Eammohun Eoy ! He has been frustrated ^f 
one of his cherished hopes, that of seeing you face to 
face, either in this or the other hemisphere — ^but you 
were no strangers to each other. Scarcely any descrip- 
tion can do justice to his admirable qualities, and the 
charms of his society, his extended knowledge, his com- 
prehension of mind, his universal philanthropy, his 
tender humanity, his genuine dignity mixed with perfect 
courtesy, and the most touching humility. His memory 
I shall cherish with affectionate reverence on many 
accounts, but the character in which I best love to con- 
template him is that of the friend and champion of 
woman. It is impossible to forget his righteous zeal 
against polagymy, his warm .approval of the freedom 
allowed to women in Europe, his joy and pious gratitude 
for the abolition of mttce. Considering the prejudices 
of birth and education with which he had to contend, 
his constaint advocacy of the rights and interests of the 
weaker sex seems to me the very strongest proof of his 
moral and intellectual gteatness.” 

The foUowing letter from Dr. Boott, an American 
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physician of London, to Mr. Estlin, is a most valuable 
testimony to the Eajah’s religious character : — 

“24, Gower Street, Bedford Square, 

** November 2 ^ ih , 1833. 

‘‘My dear Sir, — ^Your kind, most kind letter of 
yesterday, has this moment reached me, and I have 
shed tears over it, at the fresh recollection of the sorrow 
that has thrown a deep shadow over the future hopes 
and happiness of my life. I feel the most sincere 
gratitude to you for your valuable services, and your 
devotion and tenderness over the sick bed of our late 
beloved friend. God knows I have deeply sympathised 
with you in the painful responsibility of your situation, 
and I am well assured that everything which, the sound- 
est medical judgment, and the deepest solicitude could 
suggest, was done. In the feelings of all around me 
here, who dearly loved him, you and Dr. Prichard are 
spoken of with sincere and grateful respect, and the 
blessing of a just man made perfect now rests upon you. 

“ Your account of the change in your feelings towards 
the Kajah, from the influence of the reiiorts that had 
reached you, has very deeply affected me ; for, knowing 
the Rajah so well, it is the most striking evidence of the 
force of human prejudice that I have hitherto met with, 
— I mean on the part of those who misrepresented him 
to 'you ; for your yielding to tliose representations arose 
from the same sensibility that led you first to admire 
him in his works. I thank God that you had an oppor- 
tunity of tearing yourself the ffeil from your eyes, and 
that the primitive love and admiration you cherished 
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for him, was confirmed by your personal intercourse 
with him ; confirmed to be rendered immutable by the 
seal of ’Death ! 

‘'To me he stood alone in the single majesty of, I 
had almost ^aid, perfect humanity. No one in past 
history, or in present time, ever came before my judg- 
ment clothed in such wisdom, grace and humility. I 
knew of no tendency even to error. To say he was 
not the disciple of Christ, tW he even smiled in 
approbation of infidelity, and joined those thoughtless 
and weak and ignorant men who set themselves up 
against the testimonies of the human heart, which 
asserts the truth of religion against the wit and the 
follies of the vainest and the cleverest head, is to belie 
his whole life. I have often talked with him on religious 
subjects, and have seen him amid sceptics. He was 
never more free and unembarrassed and cheerful, than 
when arguing with those who had a logical and acute 
mind. He often told me that he always introduced the 
subject when he met the historian of India, and that 
his object in the argument was to show the insufficiency 
of human reason for the production of the highest moral 
worth, and the highest happiness. He even contended 
that ‘ the Spirit that was in Christ Jesus,’ and unknown 
and unrevealed till his mission, directed the human 
mind to more elevated, purer, and more disinterested 
thoughts, motives and actions,* than the noblest philo- 
sophy of antiquity did or could do ; that the Christian 
precepts left nothing to desire or to hope for through 
futurity ; that, as a sysifftn of morality, it was alone able 
to lead to purity and happiness here, and to form the 
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mind for any conceivable state of advancement hereafter. 
He often beautifully said, * I can never hope in my day 
to find mankind of one faith, and it is my duty to 
exercise the charities of life with all men.’ He did not 
go about with the spirit of proselytism. He argued 
only for the sense of religious obligation, and emphati- 
cally assured us that all his experience of life had 
exhibited to him virtue and self respect and happiness 
in its true elements, ever in proportion to the intensity 
of that sense. He was the humblest of human beings, 
and ardent as he was in the faith of his selection, he 
was sensibly disturbed if religion was spoken lightly 
of, or argued but reverentially before woman, lie 
would often smile and speak jocosely when the turn 
of the discussion made him uneasy from his sensibilities 
towards woman being awakened ; and those who knew 
him, saw by his manner and looks that he adopted this 
lightness of manner in hopes that the subject would be 
dropped. 

“I was once in his presence where a father was 
expressing doubts of Christianity before two of his 
daughters, who were near forty, and before three other 
ladies. He expressed himself most forcibly in defence 
of the immutable truth of the religion, and when the 
conversation was resumed by the sceptic, he touched 
lightly and with levity on the diction and expressions 
of the other, and often in the interval sat as if he were 
abstracted and unconcerned in what was said; and when 
appealed to, he in the same careless manner criticised 
the language of his opponent^ without touching the 
sense. A lady whom he loved sat by me, and said in 
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an under tone to me, ‘The Eajali appears to smile at 
ever3rtlung/ I replied, ‘Your words import more than 
you mean, and you mistake his present feelings ; he is 
visibly distressed, and wishes the subject to be dropped/ 
She observed him closely, and said I was right, as he 
took an early opportunity of calling his attention to 
something else. He soon after left the party. I had 
an engagement with him the next morning, and the 
first subject he spoke of was the conversation the night 
before, and he expressed himself highly offended that a 
father should, before his own daughters, confess his 
infidelity, and so far forget himself as to say anything 
to ’shake the faith of a female. He added, ‘it is more 
painful to me to argue with sceptics before women, for 
there is no hope of its leading to good, and there must 
be pain where it is our duty to give pleasure always ; 
I never permitted religion to be discussed before my 
daughters or wife/ I can only say that at every visit 
my admiration of him grew with my intimacy with his 
mind and actions. He was the most liberal, the most 
amiable, and the most candid* of men. His generosity 
was unbounded; his most touching politeness was an 
instinct of his nature ; it never left him to his most 
familiar associates; while he paid just deference to rank, 
in obedience to the conventional etiquette of society, 
he honoured above all men the poor gardener whom 
he met with in some rich establishment in India, who 
had, iminfluenced the authority of his superiors, 
examined the Scriptures, and adopted the faith of the 
Unity of God. He went to the garden every day to 
talk with him, and he often said to us, ‘I could have 
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taken him in my arms as a brother/ I called with him 
on Dr. Tuckerman, Mr. Detoy, and Mr. Phillips, of 
America, and when he had shaken hands with them he 
said, with his countenance lighted up with animation, 
"I am so happy to be with Unitarians.’ lie did not 
mix in the sect as some expected, and reflections were 
often passed upon him. Mr. Fox has touched this with 
admirable force in his sermon. The object of the Kajah 
was to mix with and know all sects. One of his greatest 
desires was to see Catholicism at Pome. Jle admired 
t^ obedience to duties in the Catholics, and always 
spoke of them in this light with admiration. Whatever 
faults were mixed with their faith, he recognised *111 
their attention to the poor and sick, the noblest spirit 
of Christianity, One of the last arguments I heard 
from him was his defence of them, against one who 
urged their acting under an artificial stimulus. He 
contended that what they did was enforced on all, by 
the very example of Christ ; and that the stimulus was 
their faith in the force and truth of that example. 

**But I must stop. When I think that I shall see 
him no more ; that the beauty of his countenance, the 
picturesqueness of his eastern costume, the kind recep- 
tion, the noble example of virtues I never felt, at least 
so powerfully, in others, the hope I had entertained of 
his future usefulness, the certainty I had of liis present 
happiness, and all his enlarged affections, — when I think 
that these have passed away for the^forever of my brief 
existence, I feel a ^sorrow such as I never felt before, 
and one which can only find consolation in tha 4 ; pure 
i^eligion of which he was so able a defender* His loss 
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has given tenfold value in my mind to his writings, and 
I have studied them with a subdued feeling since his 
death, and risen from their perusal with a more cout 
firmed conviction of his having been unequalled in past 
or present time. Peace to his sacred memory ! 

“Present my best respects to Miss Acland and Dr. 
Carpenter, and believe me, 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ Sincerely and g?:atefully yours, 

“T, Boott.” 

Dr. Boott speaks of accompanying the Eajah to viflt 
D^*. Tuckerman, the^ originator of Domestic Missions, 
whose devotion to his work had exhausted his physical 
strength, and led him to seek restoration in our country ; 
Dr. Tuckerman was an intimate friend of Dr. Channing, 
with whose spirit he had so long held valued communion. 
This meeting with one of the most devoted followers of 
the Saviour, and one who had deeply imbibed his spirit, 
was afterwards spoken of by the Rajah with deep in- 
terest. Its effect on Dr, Tuckerman himself Vas thus 
described by him in a letter to Dr. Carpenter : — 

“ I had interchanged a few letters with that great and 
excellent man while he was in Calcutta; and had looked 
with the highest interest to the hour when I should see 
him in England. And devoutly do I thank our heavenly 
Father that I was permitted to see him. Before I met 
him here, he was, however, comparatively only an object 
to me of exalted admiration. But I had not been an 
hour with him, before that revelation was made to me 
of his lieart, which called forth the far higher and more 
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delightful sentiment of love. Yes, in the acq^uaintance 
of an hour he became to me an object of very high and 
strong affection ; for I saw in him the most unequivocal 
evidences of an advancement in Christian piety and 
virtue, — which I have seen in few, very few, of those 
who have been born and reared under the strongest 
lights, and best influences of our religion.” 

The following poetical tributes to the Eajah’s memory 
evidence the deep feeling* which his character and death 
excited : — 


THE INTEEMENT 

OP 

THE EAJAH, EAMMOHUN EOT, 

AT STAPLETON GROVE. 

BY mBS BALE. 

No VOICE, no Trhisper broke the deep repose, 

When to the earth that sacred dust was given ; 

All silently the sacrifice arose 

From kindling hearts, in one pure flame, to Heaven. 

Pure from the sun of righteousness it came 

Upon those hearts. Language, to common thought 

Interpreter, had dimmed that holy flame ; 

Or, with the prism’s power, to sight had brought 
The varying hues which human frailty throws 
O’er things divine. Oh ! never more misplaced. 

Than at that grave where narrow bounds inclose 
Him, whose diffusive love had all mankind embraced. 
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STAPLETON GEOVE. 

THE EAJAH^S TOMB. 

BY MISS ACLiLND. 

This is tho spot ! There needs no sculptured line ; 

No column marks the Eajah’s lonely tomb.; 

But shadowing elms their drooping boughs incline, 
And shroud his cold remains in sacred gloom. 

Yes ; far from Ganges’ consecrated wave, 

Beneath our pallid groves, and northern skies, 

A stranger’s hand hath laid thee in thy grave, 

And strangers’ tears have wept thine obsequies. 

r 

A stranger ? No ; thy ‘‘ caste”' was human kind ; 

Thy home — wherever Freedom’s beacon shone ; 
And England’s noblest hearts exulting shrined 
The turbaned offspring of a burning zone. 

Pure generous mind ! all that was just and true, — 
All that was lovely, holiest, brightest, best — 
Kindled thy soul of eloquence anew, 

And woke responsive chords in every breast 

Sons of the western main around thee hun^, ; 

While Indian lips unfolded Freedom’s 
And giatefiil woman heard the^rahmin^s tongue 
Proclaim her worth, and plead her widowed cause. 

Ah ! why did Fortune dash, with bitter doom, 

: Thatcup'of high communion from thine hand, 
And j^atter, darkly withering o’er the tomb. 

The blessings gathered for thy native land ? 
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Be huslied our murmtirs ! He whose voice had won 
Thee, heav’n botind travler, forth ftom Pagan night, 
In mercy called the trusting spirit on, 

And bade it dwell with Uncreated Light.* 

Perchance when o’er thy loved paternal bower, 

The Sun of Righteousness shall healing rise, — 
When India’s children feel his noon>day power, 

And mingle all in Christian sympathies, — 

Hither their pilgrim footsteps duly bound. 

With fervent zeal, these hallowed haunts shall trace. 
And sweetly solemn tears bedew the ground • 

Where sleeps the fdend and prophet of their race ! 


■;o:- 


THE PRAYER OF RAMMOHUN ROY. 

BY MBS. THOMAS WOODFOBDS. 

In a Park where bounds the fallow deer 
As he scents the fragrant thyme. 

There is a spot where weeping trees 
Lowly to Earth incline. 


Stranger ! ’tis nof a hermit’s cell, 
Or grot, or mimic toy ; — 

It is a grave, where sleepeth well, 
The Hm.'hyfiin — . RAim omry RoY. 

N 
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A Hindoo brother resteth there, 

Par from his caste and home ; 

No mausoleum riseth near, 

Nx) overshadowing dome ! 

Alone, his form evanisheth 
Into the dust around ! — . 

The faithful soul, that loved so well, 
Companionship hath* found ! 

To him dark Superstition's wand 
Could not its hate impart ; 

It had no power to fuse his brain, 

Or petrify his heart. 


The mystic Shaster’s ancient page 
He learned, — and stood dismayed ; 
He turned his prayer within his breast, 
And tAm the Brahmin prayed : — 


“ Oh, God ! thou know’st — ^for from thine 
No thought can be concealed — 

The cumbrous book on which I look 
Still leaves Thee unrevealed ! 


My God above, yea ! far above, 
Whatever Thy creature sees, 

My heart must hope thy voice ne’er spoke 
. Such fearM threats as these I 
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** Forgive me if I dare not think 
To scan Infinity ; 

Though trembling, driven from Thee in Heaven, 
In earth I worship Thee ! 

“ My human heart all tenderly 
With earthly love overflows ; — 

Hence come my fears, my hopes, joys, tears, 

And hence my crimes and woes ! 

• 

* ** A breathing atom of Thine earth. 

Me Nature’s laws oppress ; — 

My spirit weak doth ever seek 
Its kindred earthiness. 


<< But thou ! oh I lovely, living Earth, 

And I, a part of thee, 

In boundless space have destined place 
For dread Eternity ! 

** Yes, God doth love his own fair Earth, — 
Blest Hope I I cling to thee ; 

And the soul He hath sent from Heav’n is lent 
That His Earth may perfect be. 

“ O ! light Divine, that invests my clay, 
Badiance firom Him above. 

So bum thy fire that m^ one desire 
And mission on Earth be — ^Lova I ” 
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A HYMN, 

avm AT FINSBURY CHAPEL, HOORFIELDS, AFTER A FUNER^ SERMON 
BY THE Rev. W. J. Fox, 

By HARRIET' MARTINEAU. 

Muiio by MUs Flower* 

« 

No faithless tears, 0 Go& ! we shed 
For him who, to Thine altars led, 

A swallow from a distant clime, 

, Found rest beneath the cherubim ; 

In Thee he rests from toil and pain, 

0 Father ! hear our true Amen. 

No faithless tears I Led forth by Thee, 

Meek pilgrim to the sepulchre, 

For him Thy truth from day to day. 

Sprang up and blossomed by the way ; 

Shalt Thou not claim Thine own again ? 

0 bend to hear our deep Amen ! 

No faithless tears ! Though many dream 
To see his face by Ganges’ stream ; 

Though thousands wait on many a shore. 

The voice that shall be heard no more ; 

Q, breathe Thy peace amid their pain. 

And hear Thy dxildrdn’s loud Amen 1 
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SONNET ' 

ON THE MEMORY 
or 

THE EAJAH, EAMMOHUN EOY. 


When from afar we saw thy burning light 
* Eise gloriouslj o’er India’s darkened shore, 

In spirit we rejoiced ; and then still more 
Eose high our admiration and delight, 

When, steadfast to pursue thy course aright, 

We saw thee brave fierce persecution’s power. — 

As yet we knew thee not, — ^but that blest hour 
Which first disclosed thee to our longing sight, 
Awakened in us deepest Christian love, 

And told us thou hadst sat at Jesus’ feet. 

But now a glowing halo from above 
Circles our thoughts of thee, when to the seat 
Of mercy, rapt in ardent prayer, we come, 

« Our Father ! lead Thy wandering children home !” 


M. C. 

Beistol, 

ScHDAt, OMer 21 th, 1833. 
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One other tribute remained to be paid to the remains 
of this great man. Sacred as was the spot where he 
was laid, cqid requiring to those who knew and loved 
him no stone to mark the spot, beneath the overhanging 
trees, which their hearts reverenced, — ^yet it was right 
that the, public should have access to his grave, and 
should see a befitting monument erected over it. This 
could not be done at Stapleton Grove, which had now 
passed out of the Castle family. The Eajah’s friend, 
the celebrated^DwARKANA»H Tagore, desired to pay this 
mark of respect to his memory, and it was therefore 
arranged that the case containing the coffin should be 
removed to the beautiful cemetery of Amo’s Vale, near 
Bristol. This was suitably accomplished on the 29th of 
May, 1843, and a handsome monument was erected in 
the spring of the year following by his friend, the en- 
lightened and celebrated Dwarkanath Tagore.* A 
visit was afterwards paid by him to the spot, and re- 
cently by his grandson, Satyendra Nath TAGORB.t 

Dwarkanath Tagore died also in a strange land, 
but he lies in a gloomy cemetery in London, [^ensal 
Green, and no tomb befitting his rank has been erected 
to mark the spot. Surely his remains will be transferred 
to the spot where rests his noble friend! 

Many of the countiymen of the illustrious Brahmin 
have almdy visited the spot whese reposes all of hjm 

♦ It is wsB represented in the CiCCoiDpanjing engraving, and 
attracts attention. 

f This gjftxdtemteL WAS the Hindoo who passed the ffivil 
Se^oe ExAinlQf^^ and he now holds office in India. 
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that is mortal, and doubtless all will feel what is beau^ 
tifiilly expressed by one of them, — **The place where lies 
the funeral temple of Eajah EammohSjn Eoy is a sacred 
place for Hindoo Pilgrnns!” May such a pilgrimage 
rouse and stimulate those who undertake it to fresh exer- 
tions for their country. “The memory of such a man,** 
writes another, whose words have been already quoted 
in the preface, “ must ever be dear to the Hindoos ; and 
it is the duty of those of«our countrymen who can afford 
to visit England, not to return without paying their 
tribute of respect to the spot where rest the remains of 
that illustrious man. To perform this duty we have 
visited this famous city, which has the honour of pos- 
sessing the mortal remains of Eammohun Eoy. It was 
the good name of your revered and pious father which 
brought the Edja here, and it is that of the latter again 
which has attracted us here ; you can therefore imagine 
how greatly we must feel the satisfaction of having per- 
formed this pilgrimage (if I may so caU it), with your 
kind assistance. We hope that the performance of this 
duty will stimulate our exertions, and help us on in 
following the paths of truth and righteousness. My 
great ambition in life is to be useful to my country, 
and to do good to others ; it is this strong desire that 
has brought me to this part of the world/ in order to 
seek knowledge, and the acquaintance of the great and 
the good, . Our prayer is that God may give us the 
power, ability and knowledge, which we ma|f devote to 
the service of our country. The* perfcpna^Sfee of duty 
is its own reward, and though our ^irti<|||s may not 
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bear any fruit in oux lifetime, Ifee thonglit of having 
done our Auty vnll be the greatest happiness to us. 
May God hasten the day when all strifes and party fed- 
ings will subside, — ^wh^ sects and castes will merge into 
one, that of JmmanUy , — ^when we shall cease to regard 
the English, the Hindoo, and the Jew, as belonging to 
different nations, — and when we shall all sing, the 

“Eatheehood of God and Beotheehood of Man.” 



CHAPTER Y. 


rUNEEAL SERMONS FOE THE EAJAH, 
EAMMOHTTN EOT, 


SI 

Jtev. De. carpenter, Rev. ROBERT ASPLAND, 
Ret. Db. DRUMMOND, 

Rev. J. SCOTT PORTER and Rev. W. J. FOX. 


It is probable that in many pnlpits there were notices 
of the mournful event of the Eajah’s death. The Eev. 
Dr. Kenney, of St. Olave’s, Southwark, whose ministiy 
Eammohun Eoy had frequently attended, preached a 
funeral sermon for him at the request of bis parishioners ; 
he also wrote a letter to Mr. J. Hare expressive of his 
warm attachment to the Eajah and high appreciation of 
his character. Five sermons were printed, and though 
now out of print, copies are before us ; from these we 
now proceed to give such extracts as will illustrate the 
character of the Eajah,^and show the estimation in 
which he was held. 

The first is from Dr. Carpenter, preached m Lewin’s 
Mead Chapel, Bristol Oct. the 6th, 1833. It contains a 
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full review of the labours, opinions and character of the 
Eajah, and was printed with a number of extracts from 
his writings, and with the Biographical Memoir at the 
commencement of this volume. From this pamphlet 
laige extracts have been already made. ^ 

Daniel TLi,l 13, 14. 

I SAW IN THE NIGHT VISIONS, AND, BEHOLD, ONE LIKE THE 

Son of Man game with the clouds of heaven, and 

CAME TO THE AnOIENT OF EliYS ,* AND THEY BROUGHT 
HIM NEAR BEFORE HIM.* AND THERE WAS GIVEN HIM 
DOMINION, AND GLORY, AND A KINGDOM, THAT ALL PEOPLE, 
NATIONS AND LANGUAGES, SHOULD SERVE HIM : HIS DOfe^ 
MINION IS AN EVERLASTING DOMINION, WHICH SHALL NOT 

• PASS away; and his kingdom that which shall NOT 

BE DESTROYED. 

<‘This sublime declaration of the prophetic spirit cafinot 
be fulfilled till all the nations of the earth shall form a 
part of the kingdom of the Messiah ; and it will be fulfilled 
in its completest extent, for it proceeded from him who 
is almighty, eternal, and unchangeable. The Christian 
believer who has cordial faith in this and other related 
prophecies, must have tho settled unwavering conviction, 
that tho day will come when the knowledge which is f life 
eternal ’ shall be diffused into every region, and received 
into the heart of every rational being, on the face of the 
earth. 

No one who has a just sense of the value of the Gospel, 
can be indifferent to the spread of its divine truths, or 
to the increase of their influence where they are already 
received. Let the question be fairly jiut to any who havo 
imbibed its sacred principles ; who li|ave «een how it cotn- 
municates light and guidance, how it raises and refines the 
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purposes and desiresi sirengthens in weakness, supports in 
sorrow, heals the contrite heart, cherishes the best affec- 
tions, is continually expanding, invigorating, and elevating 
the understanding, and directing the soul heavenward ; — 
whether they can concoive a more inestimable treasure, or 
can think it a matter of no moment whether or not others 
share it with them. He who prays that the kingdom of 
God may come, and his will be done on earth as it is done 
in heaven, must, if he pf ay with the spirit and with the 
understanding, be solicitous to promote the practical re- 
ception of the Gospel ; and if, in any good degree, he bear 
the image of his Lord, he will decline no exertion, nor shun 
any difficulty or sacrifice, where he has a reasonable pros- 
pect that he may thereby promote the great end of GcJd^s 
moral government, the virtue and happiness of his rational 
offspring. From him whom he views with gratitude as his 
benefactor, and reverences as his sovereign and judge, he 
has learnt, that to know, with the knowledge of the heart, 

* the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent* 

* is life eternal*: and if he have himself, as a sinful, dying, 
accountable creature, experienced, in godly sorrow, its 
precious promises of divine mercy, its strength in tempta- 
tion; its guidance in spiritual perplexity, its consolations, 
its warnings, and its hopes — ^liopes full of immortality — 
he will love much; and grateful to him who suffered and 
died to extend and assure the gracious blessings of the 
Gospel, and to TTityi from whose tender mercy they sprang, 
he will deem it an imperative duty to do what in him lies 
to enable others to share in those privileges and blessings, 
ftttd to become faithful subjects of the Messiah’s kingdom. 

# 

There can be no doubt in the mind of llim who has 
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duly oonsidered the dedaratioiis of prophecy and the genius 
of the Ohristiaii religion, that it is designed to be univerBal, 
both in extent and in duration. Men of the highest in- 
tellect have perceived its disclosures expanding as they 
have themselves advanced in comprehension of mind. As 
they have ascended the heights of human intelligence, they 
have discerned more and more of the glories of ^ the light 
of the world*. And it is not conceivable that any period 
shall arrive, in this state of beijg, when the Gospel can 
be regarded, by those who possess and understand its 
principles and its hopes, as other than * the pearl of great 
price*, beyond all other gifts of our Heavenly Father.of 
inestimable value. 

In proportion, too, as the minds of men are cultivated 
with sound knowledge, Christian truth is more readily dis- 
cernible, and its influences are more eflective. Ignorance 
suits not the spirit of the Gospel, which is * the spirit of 
power, and love, and of a sound mind*; and where to 
ignorance is added the debasing influences of sordid selflsh- 
ness and pollution, scarcely any thing can raise above the 
mire of earth. On the other hand, where the understan^ng 
is exercised, truth is found to be its best nourishment ; and 
sound knowledge, the healthy food of the soul. The mind 
is thus prepared for light from heaven; and that light 
‘ shineth more and more unto the perfect day.* 

“ Many parts of the prophecies are still obscure. To the 
eye which can only partially discern even the present, 
that which respects things to come must commonly have 
something of the darkness or the«dimness of futurity. Even 
those portions which respect things long past, seem full of 
mystery to those who are little acquainted with the ancient 
periods of the world, and have not considered the appro- 
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priate language of propliecy. But if there is any thing 
dear, explicit, and certain in prophecy, it is, that the time 
shall come ‘when the knowledge of Jehovah shall cover 
the earth as the waters do the channels of the deep’ ; when, 

‘ from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same, 
his name shall he exalted among the Gentiles ’ ; when, * in 
everyplace shall be offered to him incense and a pure 
offering’ — the offering of the heart, the sacrifice of the 
life. The anticipation of this great and glorious result 
was one of the habitual sentiments of our Lord’s prophetic 
spirit. He looked through darkness, and through evil, 
towards good unbounded, and in its influences eternal. 
And this anticipation can scarcely fail to be fixed in the 
Christian’s heart. His Lord ‘ must reign till all enenfies 
are brought under his feet’. The ‘Heathen have been 
given him for an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for a possession’. The words of the prophet in 
my text are singularly impressive and decisive j and they 
are the more important, because whenever our Saviour 
applies to himself the appellation ‘ the Son of Man we 
may reasonably understand a tacit reference to them. 

« « « « « 

“ While many of our Christian brethren were contem- 
plating with intense earnestness, and costfuUy promoting, 
the efforts made by Missionaries of their own denomination 
to spread the Gospel among the Hindoos — as it appeared 
to us with little success, or, on the system they adopted, 
well-grounded hope, — ^the attention of the Unitarians in 
England and America began to be arrested by the infor- 
mation which came to us from various quarters, •that in the 
British capital of B^ndostan a highly-gifted Brahmin had 
for aonw time, with litfla kzwvlodge of* ihe 
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preparing the way*for its divine light by dispersing the 
debasing darkness of heathen idolatry ; and that he had 
been endeavouring, with much success, to lead his more 
intelligent countrymen to the ancient and purer forms of 
their religion. This was Rammohun Roy. We learnt that 
long before he had attended to the instructions of Christ, 
he had attained the faith of Abraham, and worshipped and 
served the ‘ one living and true God % without any mixture 
of idolatry ; and that it appeared likely to be his honour 
to contribute effectually, even if indirectly, to the diffusion 
of faith in Christ, partly by his personal labours, and 
partly by his cooperation with others — ^his countenance aad 
his aid in their exertions. These labours were directed to 
the* exposure of the evils of the prevalent faith of his 
countrymen; and particularly to the extension of that 
knowledge respecting the Supreme and Eternal Creator*, 
which their most ancient * scriptures’ taught, in language 
that is not surpassed, in sublimity and truth, even by that 
of Moses and the Prophets ; — often blended, however, with 
much that is mystical ; and with much also that was calcu- 
lated to lead away firom the truth, or, at least, to furnish a 
pretext to the grovelling soul — ^in process of time abundantly 
and banefoUy employed — ^to direct its .^^OrationS to the 
manifestations of the attributes of the^j^preme Beiiig, and 
to worship BBC who is the invisible, eternal, universal, and 
ever-present Spirit, und^ ehu^berless forms of created 
intelligences, or of blasts of tire eartii, or of things 
without intelligent Or 1^. 

Several of the Brahmin’s, productions, with this object 
in view, principally designed for his Own oountxymen, came 
into my h^cnds, now twelve years ago : ,but at least six or 
eight yesdhi befm that period, he had made and exten- 
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sively circulated transla((sLOUs of the Hindoo sacred writings, 
and afterwards abridgments of them ; and there is no doubt 
that great and important benefits have arisen from these 
publications among the cultivated and inquiring part of his 
countrymen, whose minds, trained by their native learning 
and knowledge to a great degree of acuteness and refine- 
ment, had become disgusted with the degrading* nature 
and influences of the ceremonies and worship of their 
own people, yet were impressed with strong repugnance 
at the prevailing representations of Christian doctrine, 
which was increased, there is reason to believe, by the 
extreme absence, at that period, in British society in 
general, of the ordinary indications of any deep sense of 
religion. These- publications contain numerous passages 
which are well fitted to elevate the sentiments, and to 
attract those whose hearts were already elevated j while, 
in their mode of expression, and in the reverence with 
which the Hindoos are accustomed to regard these writings, 
as proceeding from the Deity and themselves in part pos- 
sessed of deity, they are more fitted than our scriptures, as 
a whole^ for the earliest periods of departure from the popular 
opinions of the Hindoos. 


‘‘The absolute unity, unrivalled supremacy, sole worship, 
and essential mercy of the only true God, are too strongly 
asserted in Kammohttn Boy’s writings, and too un- 
equivocally maintained by him in conversation, to leave any 
doubt as to his doctrinal ^opinions on those points. He 
repeatedly told me and others that he never introduced his 
opinions unnecessarilyj but that when the sutgect was in- 
tvodnced he never hesitated to avow them : and of his entire 
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disbelief in the doctrine of the trinity, of the inoamation, 
&c,, we have abundant assurance. In bis replies to the 
Missionaries who attacked his selections from the instruc- 
tions of Ohrist, he also developes his views respecting the 
person of our Lord. That he regarded him as entirely 
subordinate to the Supreme Being, and dependent upon 
HIM, for all his high powers and authority, must be obvious 
to every one who peruses that remarkable controversy. He 
dwells, with peculiar earnestness and satisfaction, on the 
conclusion he had attained respecting the nature of that 
unity which subsisted between Christ and his heavenly 
Father — the unity of design, of affection, of operation — such 
as existed between his disciples and himself. On all these 
points, which alone are essential to Unitarianism, he agrees 
with the Unitarian. In those treatises, however, he also 
speaks of our Saviour as preexistent, and as employed in 
the creation of the natural world ; in which he differs from 
the great bulk of contemporary Unitarians, more nearly 
approaching to the sentiments of the excellent Db. Fbice. 
From the conversations which I had with him in the later 
part of his life, I believe that he was more disposed to 
regard that preexistence as only in the divine purposes ; 
and the creating logos, not as Christ himself^ but as that 
divine power which wrought in and by him. But however 
this may be, he was undoubtedly a Unitarian ; and he has 
repeatedly said, when not among members of the Unitarian 
sect, ^My heariis with the Unitarians\ 

“ As to his Christian belief— the only ground for un- 
certainty arose from the assertionB, on the one hand, of 
those who*wiU not allow the claims of the Unitarian to the 
appellation Christian, because he does not receive those 
doctrines which he firmly believes to be without foundation 
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in the instructions of Christ and his Apostles ; or, on the 
other, of those who have misunderstood the nature of the 
ground on which tlze Brahmin’s convictions most rested, 
the manner in which he spoke of doctrines which they 
tliomselves always associated with Christian Loliof and 
deemed essential to it, and the caution with which ho 
habitually avoided all public expression of the ad^j)tioii of 
Christianity by those personal acts wiiich would have been 
regarded by Christians in general as a reminciation of his 
ancient faith, and probably employed by his enemies in 
India to lessen his influence and to injure his interests. 

never was bax^tized, though ax)plied to for the x>urx>ose 
by the direction of some of tho higliost dignitaiios of the 
Established Church: he could not have been bax)tiKod 
into the Trinitarian faith. He might have boon bax>tizod 
into Unitarian Christianity, without renouncing wdiat ho 
regarded as the pure doctrine of Hindooism respecting 
the Supreme Being ; but his system prevented him from 
engaging in the positive rites of any sect of Christians. 
While he maintained his caste as a Brahmin, he had an 
acknowledged right to instruct liis countiymon in tlio 
doctrines of their religion, which ho maintained to have 
been, in its purest and most ancient form, mono theism in 
faith and in worship, and to which he laboured, in many 
cases efiectually, to lead his follow-Brahmins. TIjo ac- 
knowledgement of the divine authority of Christ is, in 
itself, in no way inconsistent with the maintenance of their 
ancient faith ; for as Moses and the Prox)hets had dono, 
Christ and his Apostles taught the same. Wo have in 
his controversy with the Baptist Missionaries (before tho 
attempt made to deprive him of his caste,) tho blear declara- 
tions of his belief that ‘Jesus of Nazareth’ was ‘the 


o 
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Christ of Q-od that ‘ he was sei^t with a divine law to 
guide mankind by his preaching and example’, that he 
received from the Supremo Being ‘ a commission to come 
into tho world for the salvation of mankind and that he 
was, by him, ‘ empowered to perform wonderful works.’ 
This belief, however, he rested, as wo. have learned from 
himself, dess on those wonderful works, than on the internal 
proofs derived 'from the excoUonce of our Saviour’s instTUC- 
tions respecting the character of God and the duty and 
welfare of man, and from the circumstances attending the 
first promulgation of the Gospel ; and he laid little stress 
upon miracles as a means of converting his countrymen, 
from their being so much accustomed to miraculous re- 
lations in reference to those deities whom they were called 
upon to renounce. But though the elements of his faith, 
or the grounds on which he held it, might not agree with 
those of Christians in general, I am, in the recollection 
of several residents in this city or its neighbourhood, of 
the first respectability for character and intellectual attain- 
ments, and of various religious persuasions, correct when I 
say, that, less than a week before his last illness began, he 
expressed his belief in the divine origin of our Lord’s 
instructions, in his miracles, and in his resurrection from 
the dead. On this great fact, indeed, he declared that his 
own expectation of a resurrecMdn rested. ‘ If I did not 
believe in the resurrection of Christ’, were his emphatic 
words, ‘ I should not beliey^in my own’. Believing as 
he certainly did in this^^'lssential fundamental fact of 
Christianity, you may tgtei him Vhat you please — have 
no hesitation in saying? that he was a Christian. 
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<< As to lus inore direct services to Christianity, I view 
them as of vastly more importance than has yet, perhaps, 
been developed. It is no slight service, that he has 
rendered a large portion of the recorded teachings of 
Christ accessible to liis countrymen, in their sacred lan- 
guage, the Sanscrit, and in the ordinary language of Bengal. 
Perplexed himself with the various doctrines* insisted 
upon by the teachers of Christianity, he sought for the 
essential characteristics of this religion — ^its moral system, 
its sanctions, and its promises — in the words of Christ 
himself ; and these he presented to the Hindoo public in 
thS way which ho deemed most ‘likely to produce the 
desirable effect of improving the hearts and minds of men, 
of different persuasions and degrees of understanding.’ 

‘ This 'simple code of religion and morality (ho says at the 
end of his Introduction) is so admirably calculated to 
elevate men’s ideas to high and liberal notions of one God, 
who has equally subjected all living creatures, without 
distinction of caste, rank, or wealth, to change, disappoint- 
ment, pain, and death, and has equally admitted all to bo 
partakers of the bountiful mercies which he has lavished 
over nature ; and is also so well fitted to regulate the 
conduct of the human race in the discharge of their various 
duties to God, to themselves, end to society ; that I cannot 
but hope the best effects from its promulgation in the 
present form.’ 

“One would have thought that the Christian Missionaries 
would have hailed the learned and excellent Brahmin as 
their fellow-labourer, and os at least preparing the way 
for that knowledge of Christ which they thought essential 
to his Gospel. True it is that he did not introduce into 
the ‘Precepts of Jesus’ the narration of our Lord’s miracles: 
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but the purpose of the miracles was answered if any 
were led without them to the same end — the reception 
of Jesus Christ as a heaven-sent teacher, and the dis- 
position to receive his words as the words of truth, 
and the guide of heart and life ; and the Brahmin 
thought such narrations less likely to affect the minds 
of his countrymen, than the simple records of Christas 
instructions. lie knew that- the Saviour hath declared 
that he that doeth the will of l^is Heavenly Father, was 
to him as a brother, or sister, or mother : and he ex- 
pressed his conviction that the sayings of Christ which ho 
had presented to his countrymen, are those ‘ the obedieneo 
to which is so absolutely commanded as indispensable and 
all» sufficient to those who desire eternal life^ j that they 
‘ include every duty of man and all that is necessary to 
salvation’, while * they expressly exclude mere profession 
or belief from those circumstances which Q-od graciously 
admits as giving a title to eternal happiness ’ ; and that 
there is not, in the New Testament, any commandment 
* similarly enjoining a knowledge of the mysteries Or his- 
torical relations contained in those books’. But it is an 
immense advance when any are led from the ' degrading 
forms and disgusting and cruel practices of heathen idolatry 
to the reception of the only true Q-od, and to seek for the 
words of eternal life in the instructions of Jesus Christ. 
Even if they were only brought near to the kingdom of 
God, he who presented the means of this progress, and in 
a way that he deemed more Hkely than others to affect 
their minds, shordd surely have been received with con- 
ciliatory encouragement ; and perceiving — as his previous 
writings showed — ^that he had a mind open to truth, it 
would have been wise calmly to present to him the means 
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of greater light, and to fiiwait its effects, without attempting 
to thwart or to oppose his progress. But his reception hy 
the Missionaries * surprised and disappointed ’ him ; and 
ho appears to have had some reason to complain of a want 
of candour and liberality towards him. Tho attack had, 
however, a highly beneficial effect : it led him to mature 
his views of Christian truth ; and to discern, by close ex- 
amination of the Scriptures, what are the real doctrines of 
Christ and his Apostles. • His First and Second Appeals 
especially (and also, though more directly critical, and 
more influenced by English controversial works, his Final 
Appeal,) present the extraordinary efforts, and most im- 
portant researches, of a mind faithfully seeking for light, 
and coming to the Scriptures- with no other prepossessions 
than those which arose from views respecting the Supreme 
Being which Christianity had only to extend and establish. 
In addition to a remarkable critical skill, they display the 
sagacity of a clear and acute understanding, guided by tlie 
love of truth and duty, and illuminated by devotion, and 
by sentiments respecting the character and dispensations 
of the supreme and universal Parent wliich perfectly har- 
monized with all tho spontaneous dictates of his pious and 
benevolent spirit. I persuade myself that tho reasonings 
and representations of the Brahmin will yet lead many 
Christians to review their own conclusions; and assist them 
to discern ^that the* faith required for the benefits of the 
Gospel, is perfe^^ with the dictates of a sound 

understanding : w^lle, at tho same time, the beautiful 
manifestations of his oharffy, humili^^ and benevolence, 
may contribute to improve them in the spirit Vhich the 
Gospel requires. 
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‘‘His enlarged and benignant spirit, the tenderness and 
purity of his own heart, the maternal lore which he had 
experienced, and the influences of that soothing kindness 
which he had received from the women of Thibet when he 
was separated from the endearments of home, aided {J. 
repeat it) to produce in his mind those sentiments of re- 
spect for woman in her domestic and social and moral 
relations, which entirely raised him above the narrow and 
degrading views entertained of the female sex by his 
countrymen in general; and which led him to contribute, in 
various ways, to the just appreciation of them, and to their 
protection from the sordid purposes and superstitious 55^al 
of those who degraded thorn by debasing rites and practices, 
anil condemned them to self-immolation. He regarded 
woman, whether considered as an intellectual or as a 
spiritual being, as fitted, by natural powers and capabilities, 
to be the companion, the friend, and the helper of man. 
In all this his sentiments admirably coincided vrith the 
genius of tho Gospel, and with the spirit and conduct of its 
benevolent Author ; and it is no unreasonable supposition, 
that the perception of this characteristic of tho Christian 
system contributed to his interest in our Scriptures, 
which record the most aflecting instances of the reverential 
attachment of devout women to the Saviour, and their 
devoted faithfulness when oton his disciples deserted him ; 
and wliich present various indications of the readiness of 
the female sox to receive his heavenly truths, and to labour 
for tho diffusion of them among mankind. 

# « # ^ ♦ * 

“ Such yras the illustrious person whose removal jErom 
an extensive field of usefulness we feel to be a call for 
trust and submission ; and such the nature and extent of 
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his labours in it. Premature we might be tempted to 
his summons from life, while the powers of his mind 
were in their vigour, and while his sources of enjoyment 
and of self-improvement were so great, in the intercourses 
of friendship and affection, in the honour and attachment 
of wise and good men of all ranks and of aU persuasions, 
in the engagements of kindness and benevolence^ in the 
perception of the effects of his labours of patriotism and 
philanthropy, in the purs^jit of truth, the study of scripture, 
and the exerciso of piety: but the future is unknown ; and 
God’s time is best. Protracted life might have displayed, 
inJLanguor and exhaustion, if not in depression, the natural 
effects, on a frame lilte his, of a long course of that arduous 
toil and often severe conflict, which had been occasionedT by 
his own beneficent purj)Osos, or by the harassing opposition 
and even hostility of others. He might have had unlooked 
for trials of faith and patience, in the slow and sometimes 
interrupted operation of those causes of good to his country 
which liis comprehensive and ardent mind must have viewed 
as now effectually commenced. At any rate, he has sunk 
to rest in the midst of affection and resi^ect, with all those 
purposes carried into effect which had been his object 
through life : and could we have known the thoughts of his 
heart, when ho believed the hour of his departure ap- 
proaching, I am persuaded tliat wo should have found, 
blended with them, the emotions of devout thankfulness — 
which now fill our hearts — ^that he had lived so long, and 
that his toils and his conflicts had not been in vain. 

<< They have not been in vain; and the tomb does not 
terminate their efficacy. The influence of hk personal 
example and of his instructions will be felt impressively 
among many who have witnessed and received them. His 
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writings will ho more read and appreciated. Those who 
have been already acquainted with them, will review them 
with that new interest which the mournful thought pro- 
duces, that ho whose intelligence and benevolence dictated 
them, is now among the dead. The purposes of his 
exertions will, in the heart of many a one, receive a new 
impulse drom the consideration that all who valued him for 
them and are able to promote them, are bound to do what 
they can to supply the loss of h^ efforts and his counsels. 
In many and various ways his great objects maybe carried 
into effect, with an influence derived from the termination 
of his course, which the misinterpretation of his motives, 
or a wrong estimate of his mode of accomplishing them, or 
tho'boliof that it peculiarly rested with him to effect them, 
might have contributed to prevent. The spirit under which 
he obviously laboured will transfuse itself into the hearts 
of others who have those objects in view ; and his writings 
w'iU aid the wise and benevolent in promoting them. 
* Though dead he yet speaketh’ ; and the voice will Jbe 
hoard impressively from the tomb, which, in his life, may 
have excited only the passing emotions of admiration or 
respect. 

“That voice may be heard by his intelligent Hindoo 
friends and other enlightened Brahmins. It may excite 
them to renewed and increased efforts to carry on the 
work of intellectual and moral improvement among their 
countrjTnen : to diffuse the purer light of religion which 
his vu’itiugs contain, among those who are yet debased and 
BTiperntitiouB : to give the advantages of a wise education 
to the young and uninformed; to rise themselves, and teach 
others to rise, above the narrow prejudices of caste and 
sect; and thereby weaken that thraldom which so much 
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interrupts the progress of truth and virtue ; and elevate, 
by knowledge and a just appreciation, those who may thus 
he the friends and companions of the present generation, 
and whose early instructions and training will so much 
promote the welfare of the next : to cooperate with the 
benevolent efforts of the British Government for the welfare 
of their country ; and by giving the system adopted the aids 
they may effectually afford it, prepare for the extension and 
increase of the advantagee which benevolent wisdom has in 
view. May we not hope, too, that his example will lead 
the best and most enlightened among the Hindoos to study, 
and thence to value, those Scriptures which he habitually 
studied and valued ? And, perceiving, as he has practically 
shown them, that the religion of Christ requires nc/ re- 
nunciation, in faith and worship, of the purest ^nd most 
ancient principles of their own, to follow him in this respect 
also, and to receive themselves, and lead others to receive, 
the instructions of Jesus as the guide to j)eace and hap- 
piness ? If such should be the results, his death will bo 
blessed to their highest interests, and to those of their 
countrymen at large. 

« « « 

*‘To all of us, the rapid progress of fatal disease, by 
which ho has unexpectedly been called from life to whose 
intercourse wo had here looked forwards with so much 
earnestness and hope, presents a fresli warning as to the 
uncertainty of life. The voice speakoth from his tomb, and 
urges us to work the work of life while it is day. His 
example, too, may well* strengthen our desire to work 
that work faithfully, and as those who are 4,0 give an 
account. A strong sense of responsibility influenced him 
in the course which Providence marked out for him. The 
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.spirit of" benevolence, of humility, and of piety, dwelt in 
his heart. You learned not from himself, except by casual 
expressions, or in reply to direct inquiries, what he had 
done for mankind, in respect to their temporal and spiritual 
well-being ; but on reviewing it for ourselves, we see that 
it claims our admiration and our deep respect. He sought 
tho blessing of God on his work, and pursued this as an 
accountable being ; and we may well say that the blessing 
of God has rested upon it for grejt and important good. 

Servant of God! farewell! thy work is o’er\ Thou 
hast been summoned to that rest which remaineth for the 
people of God, and we shall soon commit thee to the silant 
tomb ; but it will be with the hope of meeting thee again, 
when this mortal shall put on immortality, and that which 
is sown in weakness, shall be raised in power and glory. 
Thy honoured remains will not repose in ground that has 
been consecrated by human ceremonial, or even by the 
exclusive employment of it as the abode of tho dead ; but 
they will themselves hallow tho spot whore they rest, and 
it will bo endeared by the remembrance of thy benignity, 
tliino afToction, and thy friendship. Never will be effaced 
from oiu* memory tho beamings of thy countenance, and tho 
mild accents of thy voice ; and by all who knew thee, will 
thy name be loved and revered. — ‘ Blessed are the dead 
which dio in tho Lord ;* they rest from their labours ; and 
their works follow them\ The influences of thy labours, 
thine instructions, thy example, are stOl with us ; and these 
will render thoo still tho guide and the benefactor of tliy 
race. As respects others, thy labour will not bo in vain ; 
and as resppets thyself, thou art awaiting thy reward. The 
day will come when tho Lord of Christians will c^; thee 
&om the tomb ; and then, 1 doubt not, wilt thou tho 
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approving words addressed to thee, ^ Well done^ good and 
faithful servant, enter fiiou into the joy of thy Lord ! * 

** God grant, my heasrers, that a like blessedness may be 
our lot; that we may faithfully improve our talents for 
usefulness to others and our own spiritual well-being ; and 
that, when the Lord of Christians shall call us and all men 
from the tomb, we may receive the blessed welccgne, and 
be admitted into the joy of our Lord.^’ 


jOn the same Sunday, the Eev. E. Aspland preached 
a funeral sermon in the Kew Gravel Pit Meeting, 
Hackney, where the Eajah had not unfrequently been 
a listener. A large portion of the sermon consists of 
biographical notices of the Eajah, and extracts from his 
writings, which had been already presented to the public 
by Dr. Carpenter. Is was, therefore, not intended for 
publication. Mr. Aspland states in the preface that 
“ he considered the sermon preached upon the occasion 
by his respected friend Dr. Cari’ENTER, of Bristol, to Jje 
the proper funereal tribute to the memory of tlie Eajali ; 
and this he hoped, and still hopes, to see pubh’shed, 
especially as Dr. CARPENTER. was in frequent intercourse 
with the illustrious deceased, during liis last days, and 
enjoyed, besides, peculiar opiiortunities of acquiring an 
exact knowdedge of his life and opinions. But an 
edition of the sermon , having made its a2:)pearance 
(printed, it is supposed, from notes taken at the time 
of delivery), without the sanction of the autbpr, no 
alternative is left to him, unless he could conaent to 
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bear the imputation of putting out a mean and illiterate 
publication, in' reference to a name entitled to every 
outward mark of respect.” On the title page of the 
sermon are the appropriate lines of the poet of Paradise 
Lost and Eegained : — 

“ One man except, the only son of light, 

In a dark age, against example good, 

Against allurement, oustom, and a world 
Offended.” * 

The subject of the sermon is *'The future accession 
of good men of all climes to Christianity, and their 
final congregation in heaven.” Mr. Aspland thus pre- 
faced it, — 

<< Judging that it would not be uncongenial with the 
feelings of the congregation, nor presumptuous on my 
part, nor, perhaps, wholly unserviceable to the cause of 
Christian truth, I ventured last Sunday morning to an- 
nounce that I should adapt the present discourse to the 
melancholy event of the somewhat sudden and, according 
to ^the course of nature, premature decease of our distin- 
guished oriental visitor, Bajah Bammoitctn Boy; the 
rather, as he was an occasional worshipper in this House 
of Prayer, and repeatedly expressed that he felt a deep 
interest in this congregatton. On that occasion, I stated 
that I did not meditate a mere eulogy upon the departed 
Brahmin. My object is to represent him as, with my 
means of knowledge, I consider him to have been, and to 
describe liis religious character and profession as it appeared 
to myself, -and to others that had stni better means of 
forming, a ooirect opinion. His condition in relation to 
Christianity was so peculiar ; his rank and acquirements 
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and labours justly attracted to him so much public atten- 
tion; and so many contradictory statements have been 
made of his religious Views, that it cannot be regarded as 
an'^elicate or uninteresting inquiry, whether he embraced 
gospel entirely and unreservedly, and what was his 
decision amidst the conflicting theories of Christian sects 
upon the true scheme of doctrine propounded, in the 
Cliristian Scriptures. My answer to this inquiry will bo 
anticipated from the wor^s which I shall now road as a 
text, — the groundwork of some observations not, I trust, 
foreign from the subject. You will find the words in 

Matthew viit., 11. 

Akd I SAY UNTO YOU, THAT MANY* SHALL COME FROM 

EAST AND WEST, AND SHALL SIT DOWN WITH ABllAIJAM, 
AND ISAAC, AND JACOB, IN THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN, 

‘‘The speaker is our Lord. He was now acting in his 
great and delightful character of a Comforter and a 
Saviour, and his gracious prediction was uttered upon the 
contemplation of an extraordinary degree of faith and piety 
in one from whom they might have been least expected, a 
Homan centurion or captain, who improved tlie opj)ortunity 
of his military employment in the Holy Land to inquire 
after true reHgionj and whose inquiry terminated in his 
abandonment of the idolatry of his fathers and his adoption 
of the pure Jewish worship, 

♦ ♦ 

“It would, seem to follow of necessity from the admission 
of the gospel as the power of God and the wisdgm of GK)d, 
that the more earnestly and diligently it is stud^d, the 
better it will be understood and the more highly valued ; 
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that the pleasure derived from it "jvill be in pro^rtion to 
the love of it, from a knowledge of its fitness and excel- 
lence; that oneness with its spirit and obedience to its 
requirements will always go together ; and that the union 
of faith and virtue is the only qualification for the perfect 
enjoyment of its promised blessings in that world where 
faith will bo turned into sight, but whore charity never 
failoth. 

“ These are solemnly impoitiant conclusions. They 
should impel us, on the one hand, to inquire seriously 
into the truth of God by Christ, lost by our own indolence 
and worldly-mindedness we fail of discovering the pdhrl 
of great price ; and, on the other hand, to take a willing 
par? in all wise and sincere efforts for the promotion of the 
moral and spiritual improvement of the world, and to hail 
with disinterested fervour, and to embrace with fraternal 
love, all the wise and good, whether from the east or the 
west, from the no^^th or the south, who enter into the 
church of Christ with minds enlightened by the wisdom 
from above, and hearts purified by the influence of divine 
truth, praying and seeking only for glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, good-will to men. 

** We shall thus, my Christian Mends, be prepared to 
imite with the multitude thp,t no man can number, out of 
every kindred, tribe, tongue and people, and from every 
dispensation of light, — ^with patriarchs and prophets, 
apostles and martyrs, who, their warfare accomplished, 
their affections wholly sanctified and their spirits perfected, 
will sit down in heavenly places with Him after whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named, to pursue 
divine knowledge, to exercise universal love, to taste pure 
bliss, and to proclaim eternally growing gratitude to the 
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Almigli^ Father, blesspd in himself and blessed, too, in 
all his creatures for evermore. 

To apply the subject to tho occasion. There has been 
receully taken from the earth one to whom many of our 
humble observations, to whom I solemnly believe tho 
sublime words of our Lord, ax)ply ; a rare, perhaps on 
iinparalleled instance of a man who, by tho virtuous use 
of great talents and splendid acquirements, under tho 
divine providence and gra«e, delivered his own spirit from 
tho enthralment of idolatry, and entered by degrees into 
tho glorious liberty of the sons of God. 


• » * # 'll- ^ 'll 

** None can deny that our departed Christian brother 
was an extraordinary man, whether we consider his intel- 
lectual energies, his moral qualities, or his theological 
attainments. Centuries may intervene before his equal in 
all respects shall rise up in Hindostan, so bright a light 
shining in so dark a place. He is a memorable example 
to the world of what an individual may accomplish by 
fii’mness of purpose, diligence, perseverance, fortitude, dis- 
interestedness and candour, in the acquirement of truth, 
amidst tho greatest disadvantages, and the diffusion of 
truth, amidst opposition and reproach. Would that they 
could be warned by his example, who, with all the oppor- 
tunities of improvement around them, neither inquire nor 
think, neither instruct nor ore instructed, lay down no error 
and acquire no truth, and, except as far as self-interest 
prompts, meditate no one good service to their foUow 
creature. 

‘‘The name of Eammohun Eoy will endure as long as 
tha history of religious truth. It is already, in peart, and 
will hereafter be generally cherished in both hemilpheresi 
in that which is disting^uished by his birth, and In thisi 
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which, will, it is now probable, have the boast of keeping 
his honoured relics : he will be celebrated for%reaking 

the first link of the long chain which has pressed down the 
.heart of his country to the dust ; at home^ when India shall 
stretch out her hands to the true God, he will be revoked 
as the first of her reformers and philanthropists. And 
more tljan this, and above all earthly fame, may wo not 
gather from the promises of the gospel, this morning im- 
perfectly expounded, that whon^ the Throne shall be set, 
and the books shall bo opened, and the dead, from both 
sea and land, shall be judged out of those things that are 
written in the books, according to their works, his name 
will be found in the Book of Life, and the Son of Man will 
welcome him, with all the righteous, into his Iloavenly 
Father’s kingdom ! Even so. Amen.” 


Mr. Aspland gives in notes to his sermon the follow- 
ing statements, which were probably derived from the 
article in the “ Atheiifeum” : — 

‘*Mr. Ahnot says, that during the greater part of the 
period of Eammoiiun Hoy’s residence at Calcutta, ‘the 
whole powers of his mind wei^ directed to the vindication 
of the doctrine of the unity of God. In this, ho main- 
tainod'the sacred books of Hindus and Mussulmans, Jews 
and Christians, agreed ; and that all apparent deviations 
from it were modern corruptions. Ho propagated it day 
and night, by word and writing, with the zeal of an apostle 
and*tho self-devotion cf a martyr. Ho was ever ready to 
maintain it against all gainsayers, from the believer in 
thirty-three millions of gods to the denier of one : for both 
extremes axe common in the East. The writer temem- 
bers finding him at his Garden Housei near Calcutta, one 
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evenii^, about fiOven o’clock, dosiug a dispute with cue of 
the foUcilrerg of Blldh, wbo denied the existence of a Deify. 
Tbe ^jab bad spent the whole day in the oontroyeiey, 
stopping for food, rest or refreshment, and rejoi(^ 
ing more in confuting one atheist than in triumphing over 
a hundred*idolaters : the credulity of the one he despised ; 
the scepticism of the other he thought pernicious j for ho 
was deeply impressed with the importance of religion to 
the virtue and happiness of mankind’.” 

# # • ♦ # « 

” ‘There were,’ says Mr. Aenott, in the ‘Athenmum’, 

‘ tlpreo maxims in poHticB, in ethics, and in religion, which 
he often repeated ; with these I shall sum up this brief 
sketch of his life and character. The first he expressed in 
an Arabic sentence, Inad^n alii ul ihsan : ‘ Man is the slaye 
of benefits.’ The second, a couplet from the Anwari 
Soheili, which will be found in many a fair lady’s album : 

‘ The enjoyment of the two worlds (this and the next) rests 
on these two points ; kindness to friends, civility to enemies.’ 
And the third, from the philosophic Sadi — which he often 
repeated, and often expressed a wish to hare inscribed on 
his tomb : 

‘TOB TEUE WAY OP BEBVINO GOD IS TO DO GOOD TO MA».’ 

‘^Amen: so let it bo: the religious reformer of the 
Hindus could not have a more appropriate epitaph.’*^ 


Though the Bajah had not been able to visit Ireland, 
yet iSsub Sister Isle was not uninterested in the,iviat of 
tbe Hindoo Beformer, and on October 27th^ |833, a 
eersnon was preached in the Presbyterian Cl^ch of 
Strand Street^ Dublin, on occasion of his deati||by the 
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Eev. William Hamilton Dbummond, DJ), whidi was 
published by special request. “The Eajah received 
addresses,” Dr. Dbummond states, “from Ireland, par- 
ticularly from Belfast and Cork, and a gentleman of 
this city was commissioned by the Irish Unitarian 
Society to invite him to a public entertainment. It 
was accordingly his intention to pay this country a 
visit. He seemed to take a deep interest in the affairs 
of Ireland, and I can statfe on the unquestionable 
authority of a friend, who was frequently in his society 
in London, that in the course of a month after his 
arrival, he had acquired such an intimate knowledge 
of, its statistics, politics and religion, as might almost 
justify the belief that he had long been directing his 
exclusive attention to those subjects of enquiry.” The 
following are extfacts from Dr. Dkummond’s sermon,* 
which was entitled “A learned Indian in search of 
religion ” : — 


Psalm Lxxxvi., 8 , 9^ 10. 

Among the gods there is none like onto thee, 0 Lord ! 
Neither are there any works like ;|^ht works. Ale 
nations whom thou hast made shau. come and wor- 
ship BEFORE THEE, O^LoRD; AND |HALL GLORIFY THY 
NAME«-FOB THOU ART GREAT, AND DOEBT WONDROUS 
things: THOU art God alone. 

Yes — JsHovAB is God alone, and all attempts to raise 
up%iiy god beside God the Yather, are as impotent as 
would be jthe attempt to sap the foundations of the earthy 
or pludc the sun ^m his orbit. His works, through all 
thi^ boundless variety and amplitude, deolare him, bj the 
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tmiiy of their design, tp be Om. ^e voice of Bevelation, 
through all the rich diversity of her communications, de- 
clares him to be Oke. The great legislator of the Jews, 
their kings, their prophets, the inspired apostles; the blessed 
Saviour himself, he who was filled with the Spirit of the 
Most High — aU declare him to bo One. This is the con- 
clusion at which the wisest and best of men, in* all ages 
and countries, who have faithfully followed the twin lights 
of nature and revelation, »have arrived. The light of nature 
and the light of revelation flow in j)arallel lines from the 
same great fountain of everlasting ^uth. The latter shines 
with a brighter and more intense ray than the former — ^but 
they never cross each other’s path, nor stream in opposite 
directions; nay, they may be said to blend and mingle 
together, as the rays of heat, and of colour, in the solar 
beam, to produce one white and brilliant illumination. 
The God of nature is the God of revelation; and it is 
impossible that by the voice of the one he can contradict 
what he has uttered by the voice of the other. What 
nature has spoken, revelation has repeated in more audible 
sounds. The aspirations of nature in the soul of man 
after a holier, happier, state of being, are re-echoed by 
revelation; and nature’s ‘longings after immortality,’ are 
cherished and exalted intern lively faith in the resurrection 
from the dead, by that ‘ gospel, which hath, brought life 
and immortality to light.’ 

» « « # « 

Of the character of the excellent Bajah, intell^tual, 
moral, religious, there sedhis to be only one opinion among 
all those whose opinion merits consideration. As for what 
may be thought or said of him by those, and such no doubt 
there are, who because he could not embrace theii^^>0culiar 
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dootxixies, would still denominate him a heathen, it is un- 
worthy of a mementos notice. Would that but one little 
shred of his Ohristianity were shared among them, it would 
make them better Christians than ever they are likely to 
become with their ignorant and malevolent bigotry I We 
have the testimony, not only of friends to his religious 
views, tut of some who were opposed to them, that he was 
pious, and good, and learned, and wise, and patriotic, and 
generous, and disinterested. ^ fact, 1 cannot at this 
moment recollect the name of any individual, since the 
days of the apostles, fiiat has so preeminent a claim to the 
title of Christian. • 

# * * » # 

V The accession of such a convert as the Bajah to the 
truth of Christianity, should, we might suppose, be hailed 
with exultation by att his Mends, and especially by those 
employed in missionary labours, though his opinions did 
not altogether harmonize with theirs. But no, such is the 
spirit of bigotry — ^such the effect of entertaining narrow 
views of Christianity, and making it consist, not in ^ meat 
and drink’ indeed, but in something still worse, in the 
belief of doctrines which shock reason, and impeach the 
justice and mercy of the Father of ^ — ^that it would rather 
such converts as he had rerqj^ned still immersed in the 
idolatries, and abominatioxis, firom which he had escaped t 
That a Brahmin of such high character, ^ ^tinguished 
for strong intdleotual powers — for superior. mental culti- 
vation — ^for such patient and persevering industry in the 
study of languages to aid him an the search af^er truth— 
that such fL man should strip off the prejuficeS of education, 
diould renounce the popular superstitions of his country, 
under the severe penalty of incurring the hostility of his 
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relatiY|s and friends, axyl at tlie no small risk of losing his 
paternal property, and most dreadful of all, of losing eoxle^ 
which, as you well know, is to the Hindoo a grievance 
more terrible than excommunication in the Boman Oatholic 
Church — ^that such a man, under such circumstances, should 
come forward to avow his belief in Ohirstianity at all, 
ought surely to be a subject of rejoicing to every one 
who feels a real interest in the extension of the Saviour’s 
kingdom. • 

« # - * « #• 

• 

Such was the learned Indian’s high veneration for the 
sacred Scriptures, that he refused to receive any doctrine, 
as a doctrine of religion, which they have not reveled. 
He gave the decrees of Councils and Fathers to the winds, 
and taking the word of God as hi%only true guide and 
instructor, asserted with it, the divine unity, in opposition 
to all Tritheism and Polytheism. 

* It is my reverence for Christianity/ says he, in bis Second 
Appeal (p. 804), * and for the author of this religion, that has in- 
duced me to endeavour to vindicate it from the charge of Polytheism, 
as far os my limited capacity andeknowledge extend. It is indeed 
mortifying to my feelings, to find a religion that from its sublime 
doctrines and pure morality should be respected above all other 
systems, reduced almost to a l^vel with Hindoo theology, merely 
by human creeds and prejudices ; and from this cause brought to a 
comparison the paganism of ancient Greece, which while it 
included a pUmhty of Gods, yet maintained that ecor $ 1*1 or 
* God is one,’ and that their numerous divine persom were all 
oomprehended in that one Deity.* 

‘ Having derived my own opinions on this subject entifely firom 
the Scriptures themsdves, I may perhaps be excused fof the con« 
fidence with which I maintain them against those <»P is great a 
ml^ori^, who appeal to the same authority for theirs ; i^much 
as I attribute difTmnt 'news, not to any inferiori^of judg- 
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ment oompai^ with my own limited ability, but to the powerful 
efiPeot of early religious impressions; for when these are* deep, 
reason is i^dom allowed its natural scope in examining them to 
the bottom. Were it a practice among Christians to study first 
the books of the Old Testament as found arranged in order, and 
to acquire a knowledge of the true force of scriptural phrases and 
expressions, without attending to interpretations given by any sect; 
and then to study the New Testament, comparing the one with the 
other, Christianity would not any longer be liable to be encroached 
on by human opinions.* (804, 806.) 

“ Again he observes, in his Final Appeal, * The doctrine of the 
Trinity appears to me so obviously unscriptural, that I am pretty 
sure, from my own experience and that of others, that no one 
possessed of merely common sense, will fail to find its unscrjp< 
turality, after a methodical study of the Old and New Testaments, 
unless previously impressed in the early part of his life with creeds 
and f3rms of speech preparing the way to that doctrine.* 

**The Bajab. attribuHs that prevaleuce of belief in the 
Trinity, which exists in Christendom, to the same causes 
as those which perpetuate and establish Hmdooism in the 
East, — ^the force of early impressions. 

** * The minds of youths, and even infants, being once thoroughly 
impressed with the name of th€b Trinity in Unity and Unify in 
Trinity, long before they can think for themselves, must be always 
inclined, even after their reason has become matured, to interpi'et 
the sacred hooks, even those texts which are evidently inconsistent 
with this doctrine, in a manner .favourable to their prepossessed 
opinion, whether their study be continued for three, ^ or thirty, or 
twice thirty years. Could Hindooism continue after the present 
generation, or bear the studious examination of a single year, 
if the belief of their idols being endued with animation were not 
carefully impressed on the young b^ore they come to years of 
imderstauding?* (366.) 

Having in another place noticed some facts in Mosheinii 
and diewn how some nominal tonverts to Ohxistiaiuiy 
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oome to pass a decree oo&stitutiag Ohxist one of the persons 
of the Godhead, he says, 

X. 

<<< These facts coiocide eotireljwith my own firm persuasion 
of the impossibility, that a doctrine so inconsistent with the evi- 
denGe of the senses as that of three peraons in one being, should 
ever gain the sincere assent of any one, inta whose mind it has not 
been instilled in early education. Early impressions alone can 
induce a Christian to believe that three are one and one as three; 
just as by ihe same means a Hindoo is made to believe that millions 
are one, and one is millions ; and to imagine that an inanimate idol 
is a living substance, and capable of assuming vaiious forms. As 
I have sought to attain the truths of Christianity from the words 
of the author of this religion, and from the undisputed instructions 
of hts holy apostles, an‘d not from a parent or tutor, I cannot help 
refusing my assent to any doctrine which 1 do not find scriptural.* 

Noble, magnanimous declaration! Would tbattkoso 
who pride themselves on their exclusive right to the name 
of Christian, were to profit by this example I 

« « # « « 

“Having, during the progress of this discourse, been 
.under the painful necessity of animadverting on the 
illiberality of some of the Eajah’s opponents, it is with 
no small satisfaction that I turn to the agreeable task 
of* shewing that his character and views were highly 
appreciated, not only by that denomination of Ohristiebns 
who claim him as their own, but by liberal and enlightened 
members of other denominations. A striking instance of 
this occurs in the dedication to hint of a sermon entitled 
‘Charity, the greatest of ^e Christian graces,’ by the 
Eev. EiCHAED Wahnee, Ecctor of Great Ohalfied, Wilts, 
1832. The letter dedioatdky runs thus, — 

“ * Bajah !— 4II0W me to introduce the following sermon to 
the notice of the pubHo tinder the auspices of * your respited and 
respectable name.' 
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<The epithets are appropriate, not so much on aooount of the 
condition, fortune, or tdent (distinguished as they may he) of the 
person to whom they are applied, as for the deep interest which 
he takes in the happiness of his fellow creatures, and for the 
labours in which he exercises himself for the diffusion of^he 
Lioht Of Chbistiakity, and the promotion of Evanoelical Lote 
among an hundred millions of his countrymen, immersed in 
spiritual darkness, or drunken with intolerant superstition ! 

“ * Bijali ! ne'ver shall I forget the long and profoundly interest- 
ing oonversation which passed between us a few days ago, on 
subjects the most important to the comfort and peace of mankind 
here, and their felicity hereafter nor will the noble declaration 
fade from my recollection — ^that ‘you were not only ready to 
sacrifice station, property, and even life itself, to the advancement 
of a religion, which (in its genuine purity and simplicity) proved 
its descent from the Ood of Love, by its direct tendency to render 
manlfind happy, in both a present and a future. world ; but that 
you should consider the abstaining from such a course, as the 
non-performance of one of the Ugliest duties imposed upon 
rational, social and accountable man! 

“ ‘Rajah ! a ‘ door’ of the most extensive usefulness is ‘ opened* 
to you by Divine Pbovidenoe, made virtute esto\ Oo on a% you 
have begun I and may Qod prosper your benevolent endeavours 
to spread through the fairest, but most benighted portion of 
the earth’s surface, the knowledge of Chbibt and the 
PRAOT ioB OF Christian ohaiiity. ^ 

*“I am. Rajah, 

' “ ‘Your friend and brother in Christ, 

‘“Riohaed Wabnee/ 

<‘This, I daubt n^, you will afiSnn to be a truly 
Ohristian letter, as worthy of its writer as of him to 
whom it is addressed ; such sentiments, :&om a Eector of 
the Church of England, is a sign of the approach of 
favourable times — of ‘ times of restitution’ to the know- 
ledge and the worship of the only living ahd true God* 
On the sure word of prophecy we found our bdie^ that 
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the time is approaching when * all nations whom Jehovah 
hath made, shall come and worship before Thee, 0 Lord, 
and shall glorify TChy name, for Thou art great, and doest 
wondrous things, Thou art God alone/ ‘ They shall come 
&om the east, and from the west, and from the north, and 
from the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God.’ < 
We may wish to see that day at hand, and we ^ould do 
all in our power to expedite its approach, 

« » « « » 

• 

‘‘The illustrious Eajah is among the first and choicest 
fruits of Indian conversion, and his conversion is remark- 
aide in this, that it was effected in opposition to dif^culties 
and discouragements which, to any mind of ordinary 
stamp, must have proved insuperable, solely by his superior 
knowledge of Scripture, combined with an invincible *love 
of truth. It is well known that Mr. William Adam, a 
Baptist Missionary of Serampore, who endeavoured to 
make him a convert to orthodoxy, concluded his task by 
acknowleding himself a convert to the true evangelical 
opinions of the Bajah ! By him has the great, the ever- 
lasting truth, ‘Jehovah oxm God is one,’ boon proclaimed 
to the nations of the East. It has been attested to those 
of the West by his appearance among them, by his 
character, by his writings. May his great and good 
example be followed by thousands and miHions of his 
countrymeh, and may we lend our strenuous efforts to 
promote a cause, which has for its objects the gloiy, 
of God, the honour of Christ, and the fcHcify of man* 
Amen.” ' • 


A funeral sermon on the death of the B£^h Bah- 
HomJN EOT, was also preached in the Meeting House 
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of the first Presbyterian Congregation, Belfast, on UTov. 
the 10th, 1833, by the Eev. J. Scott Porteb. Thi% 
gentleman was associated with Mr. Davison, when the 
Kajah confided to him the care of his adopted son, %nd 
there, he states, he had the high Ratification and honour 
of forming the acquaintance of that illustrious man. 
Mr. Porter had the privilege of being admitted to 
some degree of intimacy with the Kajah, who seldom 
faded to call at least once a weeJk to inquire respecting 
his son’s progress. He had thus peculiar opportunities 
of acquiring a knowledge of the Rajah’s manner and 
mind, as developed in ordinary intercourse. To these 
he bears strong testimony in the discourse, from which 
we give the following extracts : — 

Matthew san., 81, 32. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is dike to a geain of mustaed 
seed; which a man took and sowed in his field; — 
WHICH indeed is THE LEAST OF ALL SEEDS; BUT WHEN IT IS 
onOWN, IT IS THE OEEATEST AMONG KERBS, AND BECOMEXH 
A TEES : SO THAT THE BIEDS OF THE AIB COME AND LODGE IN . 
THE BRANCHES THEREOF. 

# # * * # 

“There are men who have acliieved, in their own breasts, 
victories over self, over passion, appetite and desire, com-* 
pared with which the conquests of Alexander or Napoleon 
were but the amusements of children. Such characters, 
God has firom time to time raised \ip'to adorn and dignify 
the race of mankind ; to spread around them the lights of 
scienee and philosophy; to kindle the torch of philanthropy j; 
to fan the genial fiame of benevolence ; and to teach tiie 
^base, the grovelling, and the low in soul, — ^Uie little vulgar, 
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and iiiie great,— ^vrhat human nature is, and to what an 
elf^ation it may soar. In my mind, the accession of one 
of these, confers moi^ glory on Christianity, than would 
accrue from the homage of a host of kings. Were I called 
on*to point out the person whose testimony I considered as 
of the greatest importance to the Gospel, I should direct 
my finger, not to the wealthy, the dignified, th^ power- 
ful: — ^not to the warrior, the statesman, or the sovereign ; 
— but to some patient gerse’^ring votary of truth and 
righteousness. I should select some one who lived in calm 
seclusion from the turmoil of business, and the pomps of 
greatness, devoting all the energies of a mighty spirit 
to the discovery and diffusion of sound principles ; little 
regardful whether his doctrines might be popular, 05 the 
reverse, provided only they commended themselves to* his 
own reason ; and who practised what he taught. 

** And, my friends, I could point out, not one, but many 
such examples. I could select those whose vigorous minds 
have run the most excursive career into the realms of 
science and fancy, — but who returned to take their rest in 
the branches of the Christian Bevelation ; and who valued 
far more than those intellectual qualities and attainments, 
in which they outstripped all their co-temporaries, the 
possession of that invaluable treasure, the truth as it is in 
Jesus. I could point to him who sung in sublime accents 
the faU and*the recovery of man, — ^the strife of angels, and 
the overthrow of fiends ; the glorious majesty of heaven, 
and the gloomy horrors of the infernal abyss Milton ! 
He was a Christish; — a zealous, a conscientious Christian ; 
— -a Christian upon rational and deliberate conyidion ; — a 
Cliristian who spent much of his time, and emplc^f^ much 
of his talent, in elucidating the sense of those venerable 
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Tmtings in whioh the principles of the faith are recorded ; 
and who esteemed this the noblest occupation of his mental 
energies. And so was Newton : he whose comprehensive 
soul grasped the huge machinery of the universe ih its 
embrace ; and reduced to order the fragments of a mighty 
plan, before but imperfectly understood.. So, tOo, was 
Looks; who led the way to the knowledge of the human 
mind ; teaching the student of nature to look inwards ; a||d 
revealing to him a world iliere, ^ot less interesting nor 
less important in its relations, than the world without. And 
such was Laedneb, the close, accurate, patient investigator 
of antiquity; — ^whoSe assiduity never tired*; whose inquiring 
spirit was never satisfied while any fact relating to the 
early Wstory of the faith was unexplored ; and whose can- 
dour in stating the resxilt of his inquiries, has never been 
impeached, even by those whose judgment he controverted, 
and whose arguments he exposed. Such, too, was Sir 
William Jones, whose researches into the language, his- 
tory, and records of the oriental nations, h^-ve never been » 
equalled by the labours of any other scholar, before on 
since his day ; and who undertook these inquiries for this 
among other important purposes, — ^that he might determine 
whether or not there existed in the literature of the^East 
any authentic history irreconcilable with the Christian 
Scriptures. The result of his* search was his confirmation 
imthe faith of Jesus : a condusion the more important, — 
because, as he himself dedares, he would not have hesitated 
to avow, and had no motive to conceal the contrary in- 
ference, if it had appeared to be^pportM by the facts of 
the case, and sound argument. And, — ^not to trouble you 
by enumerating others, whom it would be easy to add tp 
the list, — such was one, whose name I do not hesitate to 
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introduce in connexion with those just mentioned, because 
I conceive him to have been in many respects the equal, 
and in some the sup&ior, of the greatest among them ; — I 
mean the late illustrious Cliristian Brahmin, — the Bajah 
Bammohttn Boy. These and such as these are the great 
men whose names add weight and value to their testimony. 
These were the truly groat; — great" not by the accident of 
birth, — not by the circumstances of fortune, — not by tho 
cfiances of conquest, no^ by fhp apportionment of worldly 
dominion ; but great in genius, learning, and virtue. Tho 
dominion they have exercised, is over the spirit of man, 
the immortal soul, — not the gross material frame. Their 
patent of nobility bears* the stamp and seal of tho celestial 
chancery. When I contemplate the conduct and his^ry of 
these illustrious sages ; — when I witness their ardour in 
promoting the knowledge of divine truth; — when I see 
them exerting, in this holiest and best of causes, the tran- 
scendant abilities with which they were gifted by their 
Creator ; — I am styuck with the fulfilment of my Saviour^s 
prophetic similitude ; — ‘ The "kingdom of Heaven ia like unto a 
grain of aeed^ which a man took and sowed in his field; — which 
is indeed the least of all seeds; lutwhen it ia sprung up^ it 
heeoimth a tree,^ in whose branches the high soaring birds 
of heaven take refuge. My faith is strengthened, when I 
witness the aocomplishmenf of this seemingly most im- 
probable }>rediction. I am made to feel that though 
heaven and earth may pass away, the words of Jesus shall 
not pass away. And I revere that Gospel, which though 
first preached to the poor, •and, more than any othey religion, 
adapted to the wants of persons in humble life, is not less 
suited to the requirements of the most refined and enlight- 
ened minds. 
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I have mexLtio&Gd the lately deceased Bajah BAMMomm 
Boy, as one whose talents and Hstory entitle him to be 
ranked among those men of illustrious soul, to whom, as 
it appears to me, the phrase in the parable of our Stviour 
may be most expressively referred : and a brief survey of 
the leading facts in his eventful life, will bo sufB.cient to 
justify t}ie estimate 1 have formed.” 

The substance of the biographical sketch of the 
Bajah here given has appeared^n a fdrmer part of this 
volume. Mr. Pokter thus speaks of the publication of 
the “ Precepts of Jesus” : — 

The conduct of Eammohtjn Boy in presenting to his 
coiuQjrymen the didactic and moral parts of the Gospel, at 
first, in a detached form, was evidently prompted by re- 
flection on the experience of his own conversion. These 
were the passages which first attracted his own attention, 
interested his feelings, and allured his mind; he naturally 
concluded they were the most likely to. engage the souls of 
other persons similar in faith and habits. His procedure 
was warranted by reason ; for there is nothing in the nature 
of things, or in the laws of morality, that requires any advo- 
cate to bring forward, at the very outset, those parts of his 
case, which, as he well knows, may and must prevent him 
from obtaining a hearing in urging what farther he has to 
l^vance. It was demanded by policy ; for had "RAMMOtxjv 
Boy insisted upon the doctrinal and miraculous portions of 
the New Testament, in addressing persons unprepared to 
receive them, he would only have confirmed them in their 
prejudices, jand strengthened them in their obstinate rejec- 
tion of Christianity altogether. Whereas, by presentijag 
to them those sections whose truth, beauty, benevol^ce, 
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and utility, could not but be apparent to every candid 
observer, be took tbe most promising means of securing 
tbeir attention and fkvor, when be should afterwards bave 
occasion to introduce tbe other portions of tbe sacred 
vblume to tbeir notice. His conduct was sanctioned by 
tbe example of tbe apostles of Christ. In this sense, Paul 
openly avowed to some of bis converts, that be,*/?^ 
with mtlh and not with meat^ because they were not able to bear 
iV ; and even Christ lymself spoke tbe word unto tbo 
multitudes who frequented bis preaching, they were able^ 
to receive it. For tbo same purpose, be spoke much to 
them in parables, * that seeing they might see and not perceive; 
that hea/ring they might hear and not understand; — that is, that 
they might attain to some imj^ressions of tbe truth without 
tbeir knowledge, unaware of tbe process by which il was 
acquired.** 

With respect to the Eajab’s character, Mr. Porter 
says : — 

** I believe I only speak tbe general sentiment of all who 
knew him, when I declare, tb^ tbe extent, vigour, and 
profundity of bis mind were much more evident to ^ose 
who conversed with him personally, than to those who only 
knew him in bis works. Never bave I known a person 
who brought a greater variety of knowledge to bear upon 
almost every topic on which be conversed; — never one 
whose own remarks were more original, ingenious, solid, 
and usefbl. «»Yet, with all bis great attainments, be was a 
modest seeker after knowledge. He did not disdain to ask 
information from tbe youngest person in company, if be 
seemed disposed qualified to afford it: for lie was £ur 
Ji^aved tbo puei^e ambition of wishing to appear a 
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universal genius. But he chiefly addressed himself to the 
old, to whom he always paid rezbarkable deference and 
respect. He frequently questioned them respecting their 
recollection of the state of moral and political knovdedgo 
in their youthful days, and as compared with the present 
time. He loved to hear of the progress of society in 
philanthropy, virtue, and religion; and to discuss the 
means by which that progress might be accelerated. 

“It occurred to me, that, even while discussing the 
affairs of England, his beloved Indit was uppermost in his 
thoughts. Often, after conversing on the means adopted 
for the support and education of the poor, — ^upon the 
industrial and commercial system, and upon the social 
machinery of ^Britain, some expression would escape him, 
V'hiCh impressed the attentive observer with the conviction, 
that the Bajah was treasuring up in his mind, facts and 
suggestions that might bo of service on his return to that 
country, for which his bosom never ceased to beat with a 
son’s affectionate solicitude. It was for India, that ho 
left his native land ; — it was for India, that he sojourned 
among stratigers ; subjecting himself to the thousand in- 
conveniences of a residence amidst a people differing totally 
in manners and customs ftom those which ho was obliged 
to maintain ; — it was for India, that he exposed a delicate 
constitution to the vicissitudes of a strange climate, and 
risked the loss of health and ease, and endangered life 
itself. 

“ The purity no less than the benevolence of his mind, 
was conspicuous in all the acts .and words, and even the 
tones and looks of the" Bajah Bammohttn Boy. Offences 
against the laws of morality, which are too often passed 
over as trivial transgressions in European society, exoit^ 
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tho deepest horror in, him. His whole manner and ap- 
pearance discovered^ how much he shrunk from the very 
thought of them, when associated with the names of any 
for ^hom he had formerly felt respect. The admonitions 
wltdch he addressed to his son, upon such subjects, were 
among the most impressive that I ever he^. They have 
left upon my mind the sentiment of a holy sublimity. It was 
an elevating thing to hear the mild, solemn and affectionate 
tones of that voice, ii^culcating the practice of whatsoever 
things are pure, lovely, and of good report ; and to behold 
the eye and the whole expressive countenance of the Kajah 
beaming with benevolence and piety. Never will the im- 
pression of those moments be effaced from the recollection 
of those who witnessed them. Nor was it for thoS(f.only 
with whom ho was closely connected, that the Eajah feft 
and expressed such sympathy. I can toll my countrymen, 
tliat for Ireland’s welfare, he felt all the interest of a 
philanthropist. I remember well, that, on the first and 
only occasion when he attended divine worship in Carter- 
lane Chapel, during my ministry, my flock were engaged in 
making a collection for the relief of the suffering poor in 
the West of Ireland, then in a state of lamentable distress ; 
and when I read a letter from a clergyman in that quarter, 
giving an account of the state^ of things in his' neighbour- 
hood, the tears which fell from his eyes, declared how 
deeply he was moved by the recital. I have reason to think 
that the liberal contribution which we were enabled to 
transmit to the general Committee, was materially ^ided by 
his generosity. The Eajah was hejbitually serious, pio^, 
and even devout. He was in the daily habit of perusing, 
in^a very thoughtful manner, some portion or pcij^ons of 
tfcs'W^ord of God; and prayer, both public and|}»rivate, 
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was an ordinaaee wliioli ha never neglected. — ^This praotioe 
he observed, no matter what might be his avocations ; even 
when they were of such a nature that most Ohristians 
would hold them a plausible excuse for omitting therduty. 
He was, as his writings testify, a Unitarian Ohristi&n. 
Such he frequently avowed himself, both, on the title page 
of his works, where the name appears ; and by his atten- 
dance upon the anniversaries of the Unitarian Association, 
in London. On one of these occasions, I heard him deliver 
his sentiments at considerable length, with great force and 
correctness ; although the weak state of his health, at the 
time, rendered it impossible for him to make himself heard 
at a distance, and the speech consequently could not Jbe 
rep9Vted. It chiefly dwelt upon the importance of practical 
principles, as compared with mere articles of faith ; and 
more especially those which are called mysteries. 

One defect in his character, or perhaps I should say in 
his manner, the partiality of friendship would have led me 
to pass over in silence, or imder a general admission of 
imperfection : but it has b^en publicly mentioned, and need 
not now be concealed ; the more especially, as I am per- 
siiaded that the more it is examined, the more will it 
appear to admit of extenuation. It is this : that either a 
personal disposition to acquiescence, or oompHanoe with 
the laws of oriental politeness, sometimes induced him to 
act in such a way as allowed strangers to ledve him 'with 
incorrect impressions of his oj^ions and views. With 
those whom he knew and loved, he conversed most freely 
and unreservedly upon all topics : and by them his sin- 
oerity and candour were most highly appreciated. But, m 
oonversing with strangers,—- and more especially those who 
called u^n him qnt of mere curiosity, without any ixAeKh 
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duotion or bnsinese of any kind, as mnltitudes did, he 
would not enter mt<^,oontroTmy ; even though in ehuxming 
it he yielded seeming assent to principles most opposite to 
his known opinions, and which he would rather have laid 
Ids head upon the block than have published to the world 
as his own. This has been set down as insincerity ; but, 
however contrary to our better regulated judgment, I am 
informed that it is no more than is required of every person 
who aspires to the character of a well-bred man among the 
natives of India. It would be judging too harshly to con- 
demn him, an Oriental and a Hindoo, for non-conformity 
t<r a European standard. After all, it ■^ould be difficult to 
assign a motive for the deception, if he had wished to 
deceive : and it is universally allowed, that few hav^sacri- 
ficed more to the cause of truth and sincerity than he. 

Another point which has been sometimes objected to 
in his conduct, is, in my mind, capable of a very easy 
defence : I allude to his anadety to avoid every act by which 
he might forfeit the privileges of emU, It has been held 
that this anxiety shewed him to be wavering in his pro- 
fession of Christianity. But, never was objection more 
futile. Even if the distinction of cmU were founded on 
religioxis considerations, the Bajah might be defended on 
the same principles with the .apostle Paul; who, with the 
Jews lived as a Jew, that he might gain the Jews, though 
he himself 'strenuously maintained, that those restrictions 
to which he subjected himself, were abolished. But the 
b^t authorities are agreed that omU is a civil, not a re- 
li^bous institilition. — ^Adhefence to it, therefore, ii no more 
a peoof of insinceriiy in the profession of Ohrisrii^ty t h a n 
13^ retention of a title of.nobiliiy would have b^. And 
irhian it is considered, that without easU he would likve been 
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out off from inleroourse with all the eulightened and learned 
among his countrymen, — ^and, at the aame time, would 
have been deprived of his landed property, sufficient reason 
wiU be seen for the conduct which he pursued. TbiS view 
of the origin of easte was not peculiar to Bammohitn' Boy. . 
It has been taken up by other competent and strictly im- 
partial authorities, including the Abb6 Dubois; the Danish 
Missionaries at Travanoore, the most successful of all the 
teachers of Christianity in Indian who freely permit their 
converts to retain the distinction of caste ; and^ finally, by 
the Supreme Court of Hindoo law at Calcutta, which, by 
its decision already mentioned, may be considered as having 
finally settled the question. 

. # * * « * 

‘‘Thus departed one of the most extraordinary men 
whom the world has witnessed for centuries : one, whoso 
freedom, vigour, and independence of thought, commanded 
the admiration eve»n of adversaries; and whose amiable 
disposition, purity of mind, and benevolence of heart, 
attached to him, by indissoluble ties, the souls of all who 
were admitted within the circle of his finends : one whose 
ardent love of truth, and indefatigable search after it, led 
him to renounce prejudices the most dear, and connexions 
the most beloved; to embrace opinions once the most 
obnoxious, and to submit to losses and deprivaiions tho 
most painful and severe. He was a man who left all and 
followed Christ : and closely did he tread in his master’s 
footsteps. His integrity and philanthropy were x^ever 
questioned, and could not be called in question. He jWin 
a land of strangers, surrounded by countenances on imth 
his eye had never rested, till 4 few days before; 
feature, complexioin, language, manners, all ixM him 
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he was dying in a foreign soil ; far from liisibeioved India, 
for wlioae good liis heart beat unceasingly. He was carried 
off in the midst of his days, when much of active usefulness 
might have been expected in the coiu*se of nature. But 
now, — all his benevolent j)lans are suddenly cut short, and 
all his high thoughts are perished. Alas ! how many hopes 
has this mysterious dispensation brought at once to a closel 
We trusted, — we fondly trusted, — that it was ho who should 
have redeemed unto Christ the Israel of the East; but it 
has otherwise pleased God, and our duty is resignation. 
Let us hope that He will, in His own good providence, 
raise up other reformers, to finish the. work so nobly begun; 
and to complete that which is now left unfinished for lack 
of time. Let us pray the Lord of the liarvest, that lv5 may 
send forth other labourers into this field, men lilco-minded 
with the Bajah EAMMonuN Boy. 

“ In conclusion. — Let us bless God, for the progress of 
the Gospel throughout the world, uj) to the present period. 
Let us glorify Him for the illustrious men whom Ho has 
raised up to adorn its profession. Let us rejoice in tlio 
labours of those who have devoted their lives to the illus- 
tration and spread of its pure doctrines. Let us pray, that 
a succession of such labourers may bo raised up to purify 
it still farther from those corruption^ which yet obscure its 
native beauty* Let us trustfully anticipate the time, when, 
in its divine and simple majesty, it will be acknowledged 
and obeyed fbom the rising to the setting sun ; the day, 
when * Jehovah shall he King over all the earth ; it^hen iJtere 
s^l he Okb Lobb, and his name 
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The last seftnon is by the Eey. W. J. Fox. He 
prefaces it by saying, — "The following discourse Was 
delivered at Finsbury Chapel, South Place, on Sunday, 
October 14, 1833, and is published at the request of* thf 
congregation, and in testimony of the feelings by which 
both preacher and heaters were influenced towards the 
cxtraordiilary man whom it commemorates.” 

Oenesis^ xn., 4. 

Now THE Lord had said unto Abram, get thee out of 

THY country, and FROM TtlY KINDRED, AND FROM 
THY father’s house, UNTO A LAND THAT I WILL SHOW * 
THEE. 

% HehrewBy xi., 8. 

And he w*ent out, not knowing whither he went. 

* ♦ * # # 

** Abraham was an Oriental ; and whatever the nation 
of the individual, I apprehend that an Orientalism of 
nature and mental character belongs . to this class of 
reformers. I mean by Orientalism, a tendency towards 
the spiritual, the remote, the vast, the undefined, as 
distinguished from the microscopic and grovelling intellect, 
which looks only upon earth, sees only in detail, and 
comprises all philosophy in the calculations which most 
directly solve the questions, < What shall we kit, what 
shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed P’ 
The men whose monuments rise on the ascending path 
of human improvement, like Howers along the steep,’, 
beneath whiqh the tide of time has hitherto beaten ia 
vain, have always had loftier and wider views thaa these., ; 
They have seen, and foreseen, whai. to others was a 
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shadowy distance ; and even Socrates, who* brought down 
philosophy from clouds to the business of mankind — 
the Utilitarian of antiquity — had his inspiring demon; 
a mode, perhaps, of admonishing his disciples that there 
are impulses and influences of higher origin than thsff 
perceive, whose spirits ore incaacerated in the gross 
material world. Of Christian reformers and pbilanthro- 
pists most evident is it, that this Oriental spirit is upon 
their spirits, for they irgbibe it in the religion itself. Our 
Bible is Eastern; it finds or creates an affinity in those 
whom it vests with a power and a commission to enlighten, 
exalt, and bless the souls of their contemporaries, 

‘‘Another mark of this type is, the departing, always 
figuratively, and often in a literal sense, from the p^^ternal 
home, and the shrines in which worship the family, or tko 
countrymen of him to whom, in his youth, God speaks, 
that he may benefit mankind. For such light springs up 
in th^ darkness. It implies a conscientious originality of 
•thought. There must be the clearness and the boldness 
which consanguinity is not likely to have anticipated — 
which society is not likely to recognise, and which as, in 
the first instance they display the mental strength of the 
individual, next subject his moral strength to n severe and 
painful trial. Parent, cMd, friend, countrymen, all cling- 
ing to the superstitions against which the reformer boars 
his testimony, become instruments of torture, agonising in 
proportion to the superior susceptibilities of his nature. 
Perhaps, by. the . very operation of trying and wounding 
him through his sympathies, expanding and refining those 
sympathies, so as to contribute to bis better. (Qualification 
^r the work of generous, but ill-requited ti^naficenoe, 
wHch lie was created to occomiflish. ^ 
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“ Such men make their pilgrimage as did the patriarch, 
in one sense, ‘ not knowing whither.** It often leads them 
to lands they little though to visit — to a mental path they 
little expected to trace — to exertions and associations tliey 
little thought to make or form — to conclusions which oncd 
their minds would have ^eemed appalling—rto some unex- 
pected rest of faith from their spirits, and perhaps an 
unexpected grave for their mortal bodies. They know, as 
Abraham knew, whither they go, jn this x)articular, that 
it is where truth, and conscience, and benevolence shall 
lead ; they have the faith which, knowing this, deems it 
knowledge enough, a sufficient revelation of futurity, such 
as the Saviour used not only for his own strength, but for 
his disc^des* consolation, ‘ whither I go ye know, and the 
way ye know :* and that, way known, that path illumined, 
they are content it should lead through unknown regions, 
covered with clouds and darkness. 

** I will only mention more, that in such men’s views, if 
chiefly directed to scientific and social improvement, there 
has usually been involved a recurrence to some sublimo 
wmplicity of j^rineiplo, from the forgetfulness *of which, 
error and injury had been occasioned. In theology, tho 
reformation has generally related to the divine nature and 
character, and has been a protest against some modification 
of polytheism or idolatry. AU great eras of religious 
improvement have been a return towards the sinlplicity of 
that faith in one infinite spirit, of which Abraham 
the patriarchal confessor. The losing sight, ^ doctrinalljf 
or practically, of the Divine Unity, has been the source 
of almost all corruptions and debasements of reHgiox^ 
whether among Jews or Qentiles, in ancient or modem 
times. That < there is one Qod,’ truism as the asserlioit ^ 
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may seem to us, is, in reality, a proposition so full of 
truth, and so exclusive of error, so rich in devotion, and 
so hostile to superstition, that, under somo modification 
or other, in some application or other of it to the details 
of faith and practice, it has always hoeu deeply enshrined 
in the souls of spiritual reformers. * Whenever and wher- 
ever such men arise, their lives, characters, and influence 
are deserving of our earnest study — whenever and wherever 
they die, their loss is to^be lamented, and their memories 
cherished ; and so be it with him, the unexpected termi- 
nation of whose career has occasioned the feeling which 
porvades this assembly, and in whom was visible the imago 
and superscription of that excellence which I have been 
describing, and which, first in distant report and tfeen in 
personal observation, our hearts recognised in the Bajah 
Bammohtjn Boy. ' 

** Strange is it that such a man should have been given 
by India to the world. * ^ Strange, that in the proudest 
and most selfish tribe of the land of caste, which arrogates 
a diviner origin than the rest of the community, and 
unscrupulously makes the rest subsidiary to its pleasures, 
its cupidity, and its arrogance, legislating for the Bralimin 
with a recklessness of all inferiors’ rights, to which there 
is nothing comparable even in the worst insolence of 
feudality-^should .have been born one, in whose heart 
men’s comihon nature and e^ual rights seem ever to have 
been recognised ; whose own soul was such a revelation to 
him of the universal brotherhood of humanity, that he read 
it everywhere, even in the reveries of Brahminfeal theo- 
logy, and became its advocate and missionary l^fore tlio 
voice of the Apostle had told him it was the wor^ of God. 
Strange, that f^om that exclusive and restrio|^ land, 
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where the BeLGbsh interest alike of tjbie native priesthood, 
and of the foreign conqueror, obstruct free communication 
with the world at large ; where the invisible wall of super- 
stition, guarded by temporal, even more than by spiritual 
terrors, has hitherto confined all, except the very outcasts 
of the people, within its magic circle — should have come 
one who was already, in principle and feeling, a citizen of 
the world, a member of the great fraternity of enlarged 
and liberal minds, in whom the foremost men of all free 
and civilized nations would welcome a congenial visitant, 
and whom one country after another was anxiously waiting 
to tell, upon its own shores, how he was already known 
and honoured there. Strange is it — ^but he was not of 
India,^ so much as for India ; and the influences^ of race 
arid of country that were over him, only so far tinged the 
universality of his spirit, as to give it that colouring in 
which the beft of his countrymen would delight, and 
which would more completely qualify him to be (as in the, 
perhaps, remote agency of his character and instructions 1 
think he will yet be) the moral and spiritual reformer of 
his people, the Apostle of Hindostan, the patriarch there 
of a purer faith, worship, and morality. 

** The remarkable faculties and operations of his intel- 
lect, — the readiness with which it received new impressions, 
and the tenacity, with which it retained whatever had once 
been made ; — the wide field over which his acquirements 
spread, comprising sciences and languages, which individual 
knowledge rarely associates together the caution with 
which he arranged facts, and the ucuteness with whidi he 
detected sophisms, — the minuteness of detail to which his* 
investigatians descended, and the broad principles whic|i 
he so early adapted, and so extensively applied: thesO 
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qualities^ remarkable as they were^ and remarkable as 
they would have mjade him, even amongst the literary 
men of the most enlightened countries,*— owed their high- 
est w^rth to that pure and beautiful moral constitution 
wfiieh was the real glory of his character, facility and 
kindness are the common qualities of his countrymen, 
BO far as priestcraft and subjugation allow us ta discern 
the native qualities of that gentle but perverted race. 
Not only were these, iu him, sublimed into virtues, by 
their combination with his intelligence and his principle, 
but he was bom to that expansiveness of sympathy and 
feeling which, when feeling is also strong, presents the 
germ of the noblest philanthropy — of that which will love 
man, andJ;oil for man, and suffer for man, and eventually 
bless man ; while yet not the most exclusive fabricator of 
a family-interest can have more of tenderness and fondness 
to all who dwell within the circle of his domestic afltections. 
And there was yet more than this in him ; there was a 
tendency^ which took the happiest direction, towards what 
we may call natural religion, or more properly, veneration; 
I mean the ready recognition, the deep appreciation, of 
whatever is morally superior. Keal greatness, which is 
moral greatness, he felt, he loved, he venerated, wherever 
it existed. Hence the beautiful humility of his character; 
its freedom from the restlessness of the mpre innovator, 
from the pragmaticalness of the mere controversialist, ^om 
the nationality of the narrow-minded patriot, and from the 
hard ambition of the sectarian leader and religious despot. 
It was this which made him turn with disgust ifirom the 
gross mythology of his country ; it was tliis which made 
laiip rejoice in every beam of the true light which he found 
glimmering among the dark pages of their Shai^ters; it 
was this which guided his unerring selection of ih^se wise 
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and holy fragments, which have floated down from the 
remote antiquity of their theological books, intermingled 
with wild dreams, and prescriptions of foolish or pernicious 
ceremony; it was this which made him so promptly pereeive, 
that, whether his mission were natural, or supernatural, 
the * precepts of Jesus’ wore the * guide to happiness and 
if we may advert to a lower, though not less striking ope- 
ration of the same faculty, it was this which overcame his 
young hostility towards the English name and people., his 
aversion from the conquerors and despoilers of his country — 
making him comprehend to what a superior race and nation 
they belonged, and gaze, neither in hate nor envy, at their 
grandeur in arts, and arms, and literature, and polity, and 
even xsl religion ; it was this which made him neither the 
iildiscriminating admirer, nor the indiscriminating associate 
of European residents ; but attracted him towards, as they 
were attracts^ towards him, the most distinguished for the 
best qualities of head and heart; the most able, the most 
lionourable, tlie most upright, though not always the most 
influentid, of all that sojourned thol’e. It was this which 
made him select, when ho came to the daring resolution of 
passing abroad to other nations, the countries most worthy 
of such visitation ; and dictated alike the purposes which 
ho should, in each pursue, and the associations he should 
form with kindred spiiits, to whom, in the simplicity of his 
own worth, he did homage, because he reverenced in them, 
that which made them his moral kindred, his spiritual 
f>r6thren. Such a disposition is of itself a preparation for, 
and pledge of, flnal beatitude is heaven ; it ripened him 
to feel blessedness in sitting down with patriarchs in the 
kingdom of heaven, and in joining the society of the spiri^te 
of just men made perfect. 
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* 

His adoption afterwards of OLristianity, I can scarcely 
call a oonverston ; for^jt no more wrought an essential change 
in him, than it would have done on the patriarchs and holy 
men^f the Jewish nation, who lived before the coming of 
t6e Saviour, but in whom was the spirit of Christ. It was 
not a chantey but an enlargement, and new modihcation 
of his religion. It affeeted rather the evidence of his 
principles, than the principles themselves; for the unity, 
spirituality, and perfection of the Deity, a moral govern- 
ment, and a future life, with the summary of duty in love 
to Q-od and our neighbour, had long constituted his religion. 
And these are the substance of Christianity; the peculiarity 
of which, as distinguished from the pure theism of the 
Hindoo Reformer, consists rather in evidence and ^plica- 
tion, in the bearing upon these truths of a supernatural 
system, .and in the resurrection of Christ, than in the 
truths themselves. He had previously that faith, that en- 
lightened and filial confidence in God, which the writer 
to the Hebrews has so distinctly characterized as the life 
of aU pure religion, most acceptable to God— -mq^t safe 
and honourable for men. * He that cometh unto God, 
must believe that he is, and that he is the rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him.’ So came the inquiring 
philosopher; and what bigot shall say that, so coming, 
he* was not accepted ? Like another character in this same 
record,, ^He walked with God.’ He already manifested 
that spirit of devotion which permanently possessed him ; 
which was neither weak originally, through the imper- 
fection of his knowledge, nor polluted afterwards by the 
*false fires of controversy in which he was ^coppelled to 
engage ; but ever strong, — ^shining steadily evelai through 
tlie last days of silence and darkness, when his i|^e ebbed 
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away. This is religion ; this is Christianity in spirit and in 
substance, whatever its appellation.' Nor is it improbable, 
that, by a direct influence, as well as a native affinity, 
his faith was linked to that of the patriarch, in the 
words of whose history we have ventured to describe fiis 
character and destiny. Through the traditions, both of 
India and of Arabia, might something of the spirit of 
the Father of the faithful descend upon the Indian Be- 
former ; like the mantle of the ascending Elijah, borne 
hither and thither on the whirlwind, but resting at length 
on the meek and expectant disciple who knelt upon the 
earth. Strong as must generally be the prejudices of the 
Hindoo against the gospel ; strong from the interweaving 
of idolatry with all the dictates of education and the 
concerns of life ; strong, from its remote antiquity and 
unquestioned reception by the many millions around them ; 
strong, from the connexion of the Christian name with 
those whom they fear and hate, while they obey, and 
who exhibit little of his benign spirit to mitigate their 
prejudice ; strong in all the arts employed to uphold 
idolatry by a shrewd, unprincipled, ambitious, and rapa* 
cious priesthood, possessing the hereditary reverence of 
the community ; we may yet well believe that his mind, 
which had vanquished these^prejudices in itself, and long 
struggled with them in others, was neither unprepiured 
nor indisposed for the reception of Christianity.* He must 
have felt congeniality with the sacred writers, as soon as 
their pages were fairly open before him. The simplicity 
of their narrative, the fervour ofrtheir devotion, the de|^ 
of their philosophy, the purity of their precepts, the 
boundlessness of their benevolence, the splendour of their 
hopes — all must have touched corresponding chords in 
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his bosom — must have made him feel that this was what 
he wanted — ^must havS led him to the Lord of all, not like 
John’s disciples, questioning^ but affirming, thou art he that 
should come ; 1 look not for another. 

• Yet his reception of Christianity was no act of impulse, 
of gratified curiosity, or accordant* feeling, but of in- 
vestigation as patient and perfect as if it had been to 
him, of all systems of religion, the most incredible or 
uncongenial. He acqiured both the Hebrew and Gbeek 
languages, that he might study the Scriptures in their 
originals. He called in the aid of a Jewish Babbi, for 
t];Le one, and of a Christian Missionary, for the other ; the 
singular circumstance having occurred, as you know, of 
the Missionary, who thus aided his labours, being himself 
converted from the Trinitarian opinions which te was 
sent thitlier to promulgate. This investigation, and the 
doctrinal controversies which ensued, occupied at least 
three years ; he looked back on them with complacency : 
he had found in Christianity his own pure theism and 
morality, not overturned, but gloriously strengthened and 
illustrated. The doctrine of a plurality of divine persons 
had been to him a stumbling block, at the portal of the 
Christian temple. The angel of inquiry rolled away the 
stone, and told him of the ^urrection of the man Christ 
Jekus. But while he was 'more and more appreciating 
Christianity, many Christians were less and less appre- 
ciating him, because it was not their dogmatized and 
sectarianized Christianity. He sat at Jesus’ feet, with 
listening ears, and eager ©y©B, and loving and obedient 
lieart ; while they were, pointing to church to chapel, 
and saying, ^Xx)! here is Christ,’ 5r, ^Xjo, vi^Hirist is 
ihml’ It better became him, than it would t^toome ue, 
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to forget tlie insults and vexations to wliioli lie was 
subjected, by that spirit of sectarian bigotry which dwells 
in^the nominally Ohtistian body, the worst of demoniacal 
possessions. * * * Not for such a man shoul<^ there 

be that poor and pitiful, that blind and bitter conflict, *to 
make a party trophy of that which could not, from its 
very natoe, become the prize or the possession of a party. 
The factions of Jerusalem might as reasonably have battled 
for the light that used to irradiate their temple. What 
can matter, whether ho said Shibboleth or Sibboleth, or 
neither? he spake with the tongues of men and angels; 
for his speech was charity, the true language of heaven,, to 
which the noise of creeds and their partizans is but as the 
sounding brass, or the tinkling cymbal. 

♦ ^^Tho Unitarians, who expected (if such there were) 
that he should only worship in their chapels, and be 
identified with their ciffairs — and the Trinitarians, who 
because he went about the walls of their Zion, to mark 
its towers and palaces, would incarcerate him within its 
gates, and claim him for their own, — alike mistook that 
which became such a man on such a mission. It was 
in his own free and Catholic spirit, ever ready to ask 
‘Are ye not all brethren? why fall ye out by the way?* 
that he wended his way, i# charity, awhile with each ; 
nay, that sometimes, with 'a literal observance of ^the 
precei)t, when some partizan, with rude hand, tonstrained 
him to go a mile with him on his rough road, he would, 
in his oriental courtesy, ‘go with him twain*. But 
the affectation of a doubt on the doctrinal opinions of a 
man who has illustrated them with unsurpassed acut§nei£i 
of criticism, variety of information, and' condusiveness of 
ai^ument, through a succession of publicati^s, is imaimly 
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more endurable than, tbe bigotry which would append 
everlasting damna€on to his known continued belief in 
the doctrines so defended, of the proper unity of God, tnd 
the forgiveness of sinners, by his unpurohased mercy. 

“The testimony which he thus bore against the de- 
parture from the worship of the one only God, both by 
Hindoos and by Christians, has not been born© in vain. 
Its useful influence has already been made apparent, 
although it will probably bo long before the full extent 
and power of that influence will be manifested. Thou- 
sands of his countrymen have followed his example in 
the renunciation of idolatry. The philosophical theists 
of India now comprise no inconsiderable portion of 
whatever is eminent amongst the natives for. inteHigence 
and character. In their temple at Calcutta, where his 
voice has been often heard, and at the mention of which 
hiS countenance would glow with devout and benevolent 
pleasure, no exclusive worship is offered to the Deity, 
but homage in which tho Hindoo and the European, 
the rationalist and the supematuralist, the Jew, the 
Mahometan, and the Christian, may and do unite. Where 
the votaries of so many creeds must continue to meet 
and mingle in the midst of #n idolatrous multitude, may 
th^re long remain, though, ho shall never return to it, 
that one spot in which man, unquestioned, may offer the 
universal prayer to the universal Father, And the flame 
which he had kindled continued to bum and brighten 
in his absence ! The liberal Hindoos, notwithstanding 
|he power and wrath of the idolatrous prieshoody are 
growing in strength and influence. To them^ alpporentlyt 
we must loc^for the canyix^ on of his wox% and 
continuation of the process whoeg c^nstunmati^ will be 
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the disuse idolatrous ceremony, the extinction of caste, 
the enlightenment of the "people and improvement of 
thftr condition, the reception of pure Christianity, and 
the attainment of political existence and freedom. TThen 
will his name receive its rightful honours, and his country 
know its benefactor. 

#•##** 

<*We shall see his face no nfbre! His presence has 
passed away as a poetic image fades £rom the brain! 
But it has left impressions which will long endure; 
influences of good, wide and deep, hero ; yet wider ahd 
deeper in the distant land of his nativity. And, ‘ being 
dead,i.*he yet speaketh’ with a voice to which not only 
India but Europe and America will listen for generations. 
A few days of fever have made him dust. lb appears 
that no skill could have saved a life which, as he ^as 
probably but in about the fifty-fifth year of his age, 
seems to us prematurely terminated. Subsequent , to all 
other signs of consciousness, he indicated the yet surviving 
sense of the kindness of his &iends, and, by ifilent 
devotion, of the presence of his Cod. His body will be 
silently committed to its rest in ground only hallowed 
by its reception — ^the noblesi; of all consecrations, litany 
wiU there be whom personal attachment will draw 
towards that spot, and it iJmld draw them thither; for 
it is good to weep over the grave of such a man, and 
makes the heart better. Good will it be for them^ ihere, 
to adopt as the role of their own oondnot his fisvouiite 
quotation tsom the Persian poet, whidf^e often wished 
should be inscribed on, his icnnb'-*--^ xbb tbxjs way of 
snavxva God, zs to x>q good to kak.* 
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‘‘And if we shed at Ms deatt ‘no faithless tears/ such 
is the service whic^ *the contemplation of his life will 
stimulate us to render. God is not served by our forms and 
ceremonies, our creeds and anathemas, our wild emotions, 
oi our bustling zeal. He will have mercy, and not sacri- 
£ce. The garland with which the Hindoo decks his idol 
is not less worthy heaven than the useless observances and 
mysterious dogmas, by the faith and practice of which 
many who are called Chpstians, have thought to propitiate 
God. >The dissemination of knowledge, the mitigation of 
suffering, the prevention of oppression, the promotion of 
improvement, the diffusion of a beneficent piety, — these 
are God’s work, for us, towards others ; and they are all 
reflected upon ourselves in the building up of oyr own 
characters to intellectual and moral excellence. ‘ Speakii% 
the truth.in love,* we shall best bear our own testimony, 
and prolong theirs who have joined the ‘cloud of wit- 
nesses’ that compass us about, as we ‘ run the race set 
before us, looking unto Jesus.’ The voice of duty may * 
not call us to quit either country or kindred ; but our souls 
have their pilgrimage of faith to pursue, through varied 
trials, to our Father’s house, in which there are many 
mansions, wherein ultimately shall be gathered together 
the whole family of heaven and earth. * Already should 
our hearts feel the bond of &at holy fraternity, — the love 
which nevdt faileth, which never shall fail, in time or in 
eteimity ; for it is the essence and the influence of God, 
and ‘he ^t loveth dwelleih in God, and Qod in him.’ 

“ I^us may we anticipate, according to our nsefiilness 
Aid progress, aeoeptance in degree like that wtuch awaited 
our departed visitant and Mend. For may wii not de- 
voutly trust that the Great Uaster has received with—* 
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* Well done, good and faithful^servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord ; ^ and that patriarchs and prophets, 
apostles and confessors, philosophers and reformers, the 
holy and illustrious of all times and countries, gathering 
round to greet a brother, have responded in gratulation, 

* Amen, oven so, Lord Jesus ! * 


Here we bring to a conclusion the notices we have 
been able to collect of the last days in England, of 
the illustrious Hindoo Reformer, the Rajah Rammohun 
RoY,7r-a man who, though he was greatly admired 
and appreciated during his life by those who could 
discern even a small portion of his greatness, will 
perhaps be far better comprehended, and therefore 
exert a far wider influence over his countrymen, now 
that time has removed some of the barriers wliich 
separated him from them during his lifetime. India 
will doubtless not much longer delay to prepare for 
him an enduring tribute of reverence and respect, as 
well as to perpetuate the history of his life for future 
generations. It is probable that the painting from 
which the frontispiece is copied is the best repm- 
sentation of his living form that exists ; — ^while ^e 
bust taken after death preserves his actual fonn. 
Will the capital of his country long remain without 
the honour of possessing such a staliue of ^ 
may show to future generations the noble benefector 
of his country ? Ere all have passed away .who 
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personally knew him ‘in Inia, will not efforts be 
made to* collect allvthat can be known respecting him 
into a complete and permanent Meipoir? 

ThSre is, however, one farther mark of respect due 
to this illustrious Eeformer, which he would value more 
highly than any other. 

We have seen how earnestly he laboured to •dissemi- 
nate the*great truths which he had devoted his whole 
life to discover, and t6*present them to his countrymen 
for their serious consideration in a simple and popular 
fomi. To accomplish this he spared no expense, no 
time, no personal exertion. His unexpected, and, to our 
narrow view, premature summons to the other world, 
prevented his accomplishing all he had purposed in this 
respect. His works were never given to his countrymeft 
and to the world in a connected series of the 

books which he published are noV out of print, and 
it is probable that manuscripts of his may yet be 
discovered which he intended for publication, had not 
death arrested his hand, r 

Let his countrymen undertake the sacred task of 
collecting and publishing in a complete and permanent 
form aU his works, and of rendering those of them 
to which hg attached the greatest importance acceptable 
to the public generally by being printed in a cheap 
and popular edition. Thus will the most enduring 
monument be raised to Jiis memory ! CfS^'^may his 
high and exceU^gnt aspirations be enabled to k&dle^tlie 
hearts of generation after generation of his cou||tiymen, 
and through them of countless multitudes, l^tening 
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with reverence to his voice, npw speaking to them 
from the World of Spirits, may his conntiymeh be led 
on by him to a ^ pure and holy religion, which will 
guide them in peace and happiness through this world, 
and prepare them for another and a better. And thus, 
•without distinction of country or clime, shall myriads 
bless the name of the first Hindoo Reformer, the 
Rajah Rammohun Roy. 



APPENDIX. 


(A) 

LIST OF THE WOEKS OF THE EAJAH EABlMOHON EOT, 
WHICH HAVE BlffeN PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 

(From the Mtee to Mr» Fox's Sermon), 

• 1. The Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace and Happiness, 
extracted from the Books of the New Testament ascribed to the 
Four Evangelists. To which are added, the First and Second 
Appeal to the Christian Public, in reply to the Obsorv&tions^of 
Dr. Maeshman, of Serampore. London, 1823, 

2. Final Appeal to the Christian Public in Defence of the 
“ Precepts of Jesus.” London, Hunter, 1828. 

3. Translation of several principal Books, Passages, and Texts 
of the Veds, and of some Controversial Works in Brahminical 
Theology. London, Parbury, 1832. 

This Collection contains the following Tracts, to the titles of 
which are affixed the dates of their (English) publication at 
Calcutta:— 

translation of an Abridgment of the Vedant, or Eesolution 
of all the Veds ; the most celebrated and revered Work 
of BrAhminical Theolog/; establishing the Unity of the 
Supreme Being, and that He alone is the Object of Pro^ 
pitiation and Worship. 1816. 

Translation of the Moonduk-Oopuni^ud of the Uihurvu Ved. 
^ 1819.. 

Translation of the Cena Upanishad, one of the pbi^terB of the 
SamaYMa. 1824. 

Translation of the Kut*h'Oopunishud of the njoor*Ved, 
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Translation of the Ishopunishud, one of the Chapters of the 
Yi^jur Veda, 1816. 

A Translation into English of a Sungskrit Tract, inculcating 
the Divine Worship ; esteemed by those who believe in the 
Revelation of the “^dds, as most appropriate to the Natwe of 
the Supreme Being. 1827. • 

A Defence of Hindoo. Theism, in reply to tho Attack of an 
Advocate for Idolatry, at Madras, 1827. 

A Second Defence of the Monotheistical System of the Veds ; 
in reply to an Apology for the present gtate of Hindoo* 
Wombip. 1817. 

An Apology for the Pursuit of Final Seatitude, independently 
of Brahminical Observances. 1826, 

Translation of a Conference between an Advocate for, and an 
Opponent of, the Practice of burning Widows alive ; from th6 
original Bungla. 1818. 

A Second Conference between an Advocate for, and an Oppo- 

. nent of, the practice of burning Widows alive. 1820. 

Abstract of the Arguments regai’ding the Burning of Widows, 
considered as a Religious Rite. 1830. 

Brief Remarks regarding Modern Encroachments on the Ancient 
Rights of Females, according to the Hindoo Law of Inheritance. 
1822. 

4. Essay on the Right of Hindoos over Ancestral Property 
according to the Law of Bengal. With an Appendix containing 
Letters on tho Hindoo Law of Inheritance. Calcutta, 1830. 
London : Smith, Elder and Co., 1832, 

6. Exposition of the Practical Operation of tho Judicial and 
Revenue Systems in India, and of the general Character and Con- 
dition of its Native Inhabitants, a^ubmitted in Evidence to tho 
Authonties in England. With Notes and Illustrations. Also, a 
brief Preliminary Sketch of the Ancient and Modem Boundaries, 
and of tho History of that Country. London : Smith, 1832. 

6. Answers to Queries by the Rev. H. Wau®, of Cambridge, 
U.S., printed in ** Correspondence rolalivo to tho Prospects of • 
Christianity, anS the Means of promoting its Reception in India.” 
London : C. Fox, 1825. 
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7. Trajislation of the Creed maintained by the Ancient Brahmins, 
as founded on the Sacred Authorities. Second Edition, j^eprinted 
from the Calcutta Edition. London: Nichols and Son, 1883; 

pp. 16. ^ 

• 

• He was also the author of an able Memorial to the Privy 
Council on behalf of the Native Press of India ; of a Bengalee 
Qrammar in the English language ; and, probably, of various 
publications ^lot known ih this country. His early work, which 
was written in Persian, with a preface in Arabic, “ Against the 
Idolatry of all Beligions,” has not, so far as is known to the writer 
of this note, appeared il^tbe English language. Besides some 
portion of a Life of Mahpmet, already referred to, mention is 
made by Mr. Ahnott, in the “ Athenseum,” of supposed works in 
^vour of monotheism, and also that “he prepared, while in 
England, various able Papers or Essays on tlie working of the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, against the Salt Monopoly in India, 
&c., which have not been published.” If his “ JoumaA” have 
been regularly and fully kept, its appearance must excite a strong 
interest. • 


(B) 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL LETTER OF RAMMOHUN ROY. 
(From theAjppendix of Dr, Carpent&r's Sermon.) 

The following letter from the lUyah first appeared in the ** Athenaeum,” 
and in the “ Literary Gazette from one or other of which it was copied 
into various newspapers. It is a valuable and interesting document. 
It*wa3 written just before he wi^nt to France. It was probably 
designed for some distinguished persons who bad desired him to give 
them an outline of his histoxy ; and he adopted this form for the pur- 
pose. The letter may be considered as addressed to hk friend Mr. 
Gordok, of Calcutta. 

“ My dear Feiend, • 

• “ In conformity with the wish you have ; frequently 

expressed, that I should give you an outline of my life, I have now 
iJie pleasure to give 'you the following very brief sketcl^^ 
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** My anoestors were BrahmRis of a high order, and, fN>m time 
immemorial, were devoted to the religious duties of their race* 
down to my fifth progenitor, who about one hundred and forty * 
years ago gave up s^pritual exeroises for worldly pursuits and 
aggrandisement. His descendants ever since have followetl his 
example, and, according to the usual fate of courtiers, with various 
success, sometimes rising to honour and sometimes falling; 
sometimes rich and sometimes poor ; sometimes excelling in success, 
sometimes miserable through disappointment. But my maternal 
ancestors, being of the sacerdotal order by profession as well as by^ 
birth, and of a family than which non^ holds a higher rank in 
that profession, have up to the present day uniformly adhered to a 
life of religious observances and devotion, preferring peace and 
tranquillity of mind to the excitements of ambition, and all the 
allurements of worldly grandeur. * 

“ In conformity with the usage of my paternal race, and the wish 
of my feather, I studied the Persian and Arabic languages, — these 
being indispensable to those who attached themselves to the courts 
of the Mahommedan princes ; and agreeably to the usage of my 
maternal relations, I devoted myself to the stq^y of the Sanscrit 
and the theological works written in it, which contain the body of 
Hindoo literature, law and religion. 

*<When about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript 
calling in question the validity of the idolatrous system of the 
Hindoos, This,, together with my known sentiments on that 
subject, having'produced a coolness between me and my immediate 
kindred, I proceeded on my travels, and passed through different 
countries, ohiefiy Within, but some beyond, the bounds of Hindo- 
Stan, with a feeling of great aversion to the establishment of the 
British power in India. When FSad reached the age of twenty, , 
my father recalled me, eted restored me to his favour ; alter which 
1 first saw and began to associate with Europeans, and soon after 
made myself tolerably acquainted with their laws and form of 
government. Finding them genei’ally more intelligent, More 
steady and moderate in their conduov, I gave up my prejudice 
against them, and became inclined in their favour, feeling per* * 
suaded that thMr rule, though a foreign yoke, wotdd lead mot# 
speedily and siuely to the amelioration of the native inhabitants; * 
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and I enjoyed the confidence of ftOTcral of them eren in their 
public capacity. My continued controversies with the Brahmins 
on the subject of their idolatry and superstition, and my interfer- 
ence with their custom of burning widow|, and other pernicious 
practices, revived and increased their animosity against me ; and 
through their influence with my family, my father was again 
obliged to withdraw his countenance openly, though his limited 
pecuniary support was still continued to me. 

‘‘After my father’s death I opposed the advocates of idolatry 
•with still greater boldness. Availing myself of the art of printing,^ 
now established in Indie^I published various works and pamphlets 
against their errors, in the native and foreign languages. This 
raised such a feeling against me, that I was at last deserted by 
every person except two or three Scotch friends, to whom, and the 
nation to which they belong, I always feel grateful. 

“ The ground which I took in all my controversies was, not that 
of opposition to Brahminism, but to a perversion of jt ; and I 
endeavoured to show that the idolatry of the Brahmins «vas 
contrary^ to the practice of their ancestors, and the principles of the 
ancient books and authorities which they profess to revere and 
obey. Notwithstanding the Violence of the opposition and resist- 
ance to my opinions, several highly respectable persons, both 
among my own relations and others, began to adopt the same 
sentiments. 

“I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain, by 
personal observation, a more thorough insight into its manners, 
customs, religion, and political institutions. 1 refrained, however, 
from carrying this intention into effect until the friends who 
coincided in my sentiments should be increased in ntunber and 
strength. My expectations IfaVing been at length realised, in 
November, 1830, 1 embarked for England, as the discussion of the 
East India Company’s charter was expected to some on, by which 
the treatment of the natives of India, and its future government, 
would be determined for many years to come, end an appeal to the 
King in Council, against 4he abolition of the pfictiee of burning 
• widows, was to be heard before tlie Privy Counci};; and his Majesty 
%he Emperor of Delhi had likewise commissiclled me to bring 
' before the authorities in England certain enerdiehments on bis 
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rights by the East India Company. I accordingly arriyed in 
England in April, 1831. • 

** I hope you will excuse the breyity of this sketch, as I baye no 
leisure at present to enter into particulars ; and 

“I remain, &c., , 

“BAMMOHUN ROY.’' 

. ( 0 ) 

• The four Hindoo gentlemen alluded to in the Preface, p. yiii., 
are : — 

Satyekdra Nath Tagore, Esq., now in the Indian Civil Service, 
Makomohan Ghose, Esq., now called to the English Bar. 
WooMis Ohunder Bonnerjbe, Esq., of the Middle Temple. • 
Khitter Mohun Dutt, Esq., M.D., Professor of Bengalee in the 
London University. 


( D ) — P. 54, Line 4. 

It is a Tomarkable fact, that Mr. Adams, t\ie Baptist Missionary 
at Madras, to whom IUmmohtjn Roy applied for instructions in 
Greek, with a view to the ciitical study of the New Testament, 
was led by the force of the Brahmin's arguments to renounce bis 
Trinitarian views, and become a Unitarian. Dr, Carpenter 
states, p. 55 : — “ Mr. Adam had been one of the Baptist Mia 
sionaries. He was led, I believe, to that investigation which 
made him a Unitarian, by communication with Rammohun Roy, 
This change of sentiments, which was publicly avowed at the 
latter end of 1821, brought down hpon him much bitterness of 
opposition ; but nothing fi*anspired to throw any stigma*upon his 
principles or his conduct, and some of those whoso creed he had 
left bore honorable testimony to them. He enjoyed the coopera* 
lion and friendship of Rammohun Roy; and in reference to his 
qualiRcations for the work which he executed, and for missionary 
labours, the Brahmin stated that he possessed a thorough * 
acquaintance with the language, manners, and prejudices of tbo^ 
natives of India*” 
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(K> 

“Four NauYG Indian Medical Students,”— p. 67. 

Dr. Goobeve has kindly furnished ih% following account »f 
those gentlemen:— 

“ 1st. SooKJO Comae Goobeve Chdckeebutty. He was a very 
high caste Brahmin ; but at his own rel^uest was baptised as a 
Christian in London, and insisted on taking my name in 
addition to his own — indeed, he wished to adopt nftne entirely, 
*and abandon his own^ which, of course, I would not allow ; but Ids 
family are to be Goodev# Chuokeebutty’s for ever, ho says, so I 
have to reckon them amongst my progeny. He took a very high 
degree at the London Univenaity— as, indeed, did they all — and 
lifter having been some years in India, attached to the Medical 
College, he returned to London in 1855, — as soon as the medical 
service to India was thrown open to competition,— and out of more 
than one hundred candidates he passed iirst in the examination, 
thus becoming the first native of India who entered the so mheh 
coveted covenanted service of the (then) company. He then re- 
turned to his post in the College, and after having performed the 
duties of several professorships, he was finally appointed, in 1866, 
Professor of Materia Medica and Clinical Medicine, and Second 
Physician to the College Hospital. 

“ 2nd. Bholonath Das Bose. He held several civil appoint- 
ments in various parts of India; was present in most of the battles 
of the second Sutlege Campaign as an Assistant-Surgeon, and 
though afterwards pensioned on account of ill-health lor some 
yjars, has lately recovered, and is now Civil Surgeon at Daoca^ 
a very responsible appointment, which he fUis most creditably, 

f 

at; 

“ 8rd« Dwabkanath Das Boss has been for many yeoiB practising 
on his own accoimt in Calcutta. ^ 

“ 4tb. Goeal Chtjndee 6sai, a very 6ne, int^igent, and pro- 
* mising youth, unfortunately dtowned shortly bis return to 
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(F)-P. 77. 

RAJAH RAM ROY. 

• The following accqunt of this youth was received by Dr. 
Carpenter in a letter from India in 1885:— “You ask me ^o 
give you any corrections (of Dr. C.’s Sermon and Review’) 
that may appear necessary. One has been suggested to me by 
lus native friends, as desirable to be made for the sake of 
Rammohun “Roy’s character. The boy Rajah whom he took with 
him to England is not his son, not even an adopted son* 
according to the Hindoo form of adoption; but a destitute 
orphan whom he was led by circumstances to protect and educate. 
I have a distinct recollection of the particular circumstance under 
which he stated to me Rajah came into his hands. And my recc^ 
lection is confirmed by that of others. Mr. Dice, a civil servant 
of the Company, found the child helpless and forsaken at one of 
the fairsi: at Hurd war, where from two to three hundred thousand 
pedple annually congregated. It is not known whether the parents 
were Hindoos or Mussulmans, nor whether the parents lost or 
forsook him ; but Mr. Dick had him clothed and fed, and when he 
was under the necessity of leaving the country for the recovery of 
his health, he consulted with Rammohun Roy how the child 
should be disposed of. I well recollect our late friend’s benevolent 
exclamation: *Whea I saw an Englishman, a Cliristian, thus 
coring for the welfare of a poor orphan, could I, a native, hesitate 
to take him under my care, and provide for him ?’ Mr. Dick never 
returned to India, having died, I believe, on the passage to 
England, and the child remained with Ra^imohum Rot, who 
became so fond of him, that I often thought, and sometimes s^d 
that he injured him by excessive indulgence.” Rajah Ram Roy 
returned to India, a^d has since died. * 


( G )— P. lOL 

It does not appear that the Journal here alluded to was* 
. published. During the preparations of tills work, information 
has been received ^m one of the family of the late Joseph Hare,* 
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whom' the late Eajah wa^the intimate friend and guest, 
that she has in her posseffiion letters and documcttits which are of 
the. utmost importance for such a work/’ These have not, how- 
ever, been entrusted to the Editor. ^ 

^Abox of papers, labelled “Bammohun Roy,” exists also in the 
keeping of a widow lady, the father of whose lute husband was an 
intimate friend of Rammohun Roy, who entrusted them to him. 

It isjthus possible that important writings of Rammohun Roy’s 
may yet^be discovered, and given to the world. 

(H) 

“ Many of the countrymen of the illustrious Brahmin have 
already visited the spot,” p. 182. 

Besides those already mentioned, wo may add the names of— 
Bakhal Das Haldah, Esq., of Bengal; and 
Ramchunder Balkeishna, Esq., of Bombay. 

(I) 

Two ^letters occut in the ** Memoirs of Jeremy Bentham,” by 
Sir John *Bowrino, chap, xxiii., p, 7, and chap, xxv., p. 60, in 
reference to Rammohun Rot, containing Sir John’s estimate of 
his character. The Editor was not aware of those early enough 
for insertion. 
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